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CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘HAD I WIST BEFORE I KIST !’ 


Ir was now October, and the night 
air was chill. After looking to see 
that Elfride was well wrapped up, 
Knight took her along the hill- 
side path they had ascended so 
many times in each other’s com- 
pany, when doubt was a thing un- 
known. On reaching the church 
they found that one side of the 
tower was, as the vicar had stated, 
entirely removed, and lying in the 
shape of rubbish at their feet. The 
tower on its eastern side was still 
firm, and might have withstood the 
shock of storms and the siege of 
battering years for many a genera- 
tion even now. They entered by 
the side door, went eastward, and 
sat down by the altar-steps. 

The heavy arch spanning the 
junction of tower and nave formed 
to-night a black frame to a distant 
misty view, stretching far westward. 
Just outside the arch came the 
heap of fallen stones, then a por- 
tion of moonlit churchyard, then 
the wide and convex sea behind. 

VOL. XI. 


It was a coup-d’wil which had never 
been possible since the medizval 
masons first attached the old tower 
to the older church it dignified, 
and hence must be supposed to 
have had an interest apart from 
that of simple moonlight on ancient 
wall and sea and shore—any men- 
tion of which has by this time, it 
is to be feared, become one of the 
cuckoo-cries which are heard but 
not regarded. Rays of crimson, 
blue, and purple shone upon the 
twain from the east window, where- 
in saints and angels vied with each 
other in gorgeous surroundings of 
landscape and sky, and threw upon 
the pavement at the sitters’ feet a 
softer reproduction of the same 
translucent hues, amid which the 
shadows of the two living heads of 
Knight and Elfride were opaque 
and prominent blots. Presently the 
moon became covered by a cloud, 
and the iridescence died away. 

‘ There, it is gone !’ said Knight. 
‘I’ve been thinking, Elfride, that 
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this place we sit on is where we 
may hope to kneel together soon. 
But I am restless and uneasy, and 
you know why.’ 

Before she replied the moonlight 
returned again, irradiating that por- 
tion ofchurchyard within their view. 
It brightened the near part first, 
and against the background which 
the cloud-shadow had not yet un- 
covered stood, brightest of all, a 
white tomb—the tomb of Felix 
Jethway. 

Knight, still alive on the subject 
of Elfride’s secret, thought of her 
words concerning the kiss—that it 
once had occurred on a tomb in 
this churchyard. 

‘Elfride,’ he said, with a super- 
ficial archness which did not half 
cover an undercurrent of reproach, 
‘do you know, I think you might 
have told me voluntarily about that 
past—of kisses and betrothing— 
without giving me so much uneasi- 
ness and trouble. Was that the 
tomb you alluded to as having sat 
on with him ?’ 

She breathed slowly. ‘ Yes,’ she 
said. 

The correctness of his random 
shot startled Knight ; though, con- 
sidering that all the other memorials 
in the churchyard were upright 
headstones upon which nobody 
could possibly sit, it was not so 
wonderful. 

Elfride did not even now go on 
with the explanation her exacting 
lover wished to have, and her re- 
ticence began to irritate him as 
before. He was inclined to read 
her a lecture. 

‘Why don’t you tell me all?’ he 
said, somewhat indignantly. ‘ El- 
fride, there is not a single subject 
upon which I feel more strongly 
than upon this—that everything 
ought to be cleared up between 
two persons before they become 
husband and wife. See how desir- 
able and wise such a course is, in 
order to avoid disagreeable con- 
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tingencies in the form of discoveries 
afterwards. For, Elfride, a secret 
of no importance at all may be 
made the basis of some fatal mis- 
understanding only because itis dis- 
covered, and not confessed. They 
say there never was a couple of 
whom one had not some secret the 
other never knew or was intended 
to know. This may or may not 
be true; but if it is true, some 
have been happy in spite rather 
than in consequence of it. Ifa 
man were to see another man look- 
ing significantly at his wife, and she 
were blushing crimson and appear- 
ing startled, do you think he would 
be so well satisfied with, for in- 
stance, her truthful explanation that 
once, to her great annoyance, she 
accidentally fainted into his arms, 
as if she had said it long ago, 
before the circumstance occurred 
which forced it from her? Sup- 
pose that admirer you spoke of in 
connection with the tomb yonder 
should turn up, and bother me. It 
would embitter our lives, if I were 
then half in the dark, as I am 
now !’ 

Knight spoke the latter sentences 
with growing force. 

‘It cannot be,’ she said. 

‘Why not?’ he asked sharply. 

Elfride was distressed to find him 
in so stern a mood, and she trem- 
bled. In a confusion of ideas, 
probably not intending a wilful pre- 
varication, she answered hurriedly: 

‘If he’s dead, how can you meet 
him ?” 

‘Ishe dead? O, that’s different 
altogether ! said Knight, immense- 
ly relieved. ‘ But, let me see— 
what did you say about that tomb 
and him ?” 

‘ That’s his tomb,’ she continued 
faintly. 

‘What! was he who lies buried 
there the man who was your lover?” 
Knight asked in a distinct voice. 

‘Yes; and I didn’t love him or 
encourage him.’ 
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* But you let him kiss you—you 
said so, you know, Elfride.’ 

She made no reply. 

‘Why,’ said Knight, recollecting 
circumstances by degrees, ‘ you 
surely said you were in some de- 
gree engaged to him—and of course 
you were if he kissed you. And 
now you say you never encouraged 
him. And I have been fancying 
you said—I am almost sure you 
did—that you were sitting with him 
on that tomb. Good God! he 
cried, suddenly starting up in anger, 
‘are you telling me untruths? Why 
should you play with me like this ? 
I'll have the right of it. Elfride, 
we shall never be happy! There's 
a blight upon us, or me, or you, 
and it must be cleared off before 
we marry.’ Knight moved away 
impetuously as if to leave her. 

She jumped up and clutched his 
arm. 

‘Don’t go, Harry—don't !’ 

‘Tell me, then,’ said Knight 
sternly. ‘And remember this, no 
more fibs, or, upon my soul, I shall 
hate you. Heavens! that I should 
come to this, to be made a fool of 
by a girl’s untruths—’ 

‘Don’t, don’t treat me so cruelly! 
O, Harry, Harry, have pity, and 
withdraw. those dreadful words! I 
am truthful by nature—I am—and 
I don’t know how I came to make 
you misunderstand! But I was 
frightened ! She quivered so in 
her perturbation that she shook 
him with her. 

‘Did you say you were sitting on 
that tomb?’ he asked moodily. 

‘Yes ; and it was true.’ 

‘Then how, in the name of 
Heaven, can a man sit upon his 
own tomb ?” 

‘That was another man. 
give me, Harry, won’t you ? 

‘What, a lover in the tomb and 
a lover on it?” 

‘O—O—yes 

“Then there were two before me?” 

‘I—suppose so.’ 


For- 
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‘Now, don’t be a silly woman 
with your supposing—I hate all 
that,’ said Knight, contemptuously 
almost. ‘ Well, we learn strange 
things. I don’t know what I might 
have done—no man can say into 
what shape circumstances may warp 
him—but I hardly think I should 
have had the conscience to accept 
the favours of a new lover whilst 
sitting over the poor remains of the 
old one; upon my soul, I don’t.’ 
Knight, in moody meditation, con- 
tinued looking towards the tomb, 
which stood staring them in the 
face like an avenging ghost. 

‘ But you wrong me—Q, so griev- 
ously !’she cried. ‘I did not medi- 
tate any such thing: believe me, 
Harry, I did not. It only happened 
so—quite of itself.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you didn’t Zx- 
tend such a thing,’ he said. ‘ No- 
body ever does,’ he sadly continued. 

‘And him in the grave I never 
once loved,’ 

‘I suppose the second lover and 
you, as you sat there, vowed to be 
faithful to each other for ever?’ 

Elfride only replied by quick 
heavy breaths, showing she was on 
the brink of a sob. 

‘You don’t choose to be any- 
thing but reserved, then?’ he said 
imperatively. 

‘Ofcourse we did,’ she responded. 

*“ Of course”! You seem to 
treat the subject very lightly ? 

‘It is past, and is nothing to us 
now.’ 

‘Elfride, it is a nothing which, 
though it may make a careless man 
laugh, cannot but make a genuine 
one grieve. Itis a very gnawing 
pain. ‘Tell me straight through— 
all of it.’ 

‘Never! O, Harry, how can you 
expect it when so little of it makes 
you so harsh with me?” 

‘Now, Elfride, listen to this. 
You know that what you have told 
only jars the subtler fancies in one, 
after all. The feeling I have about 
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it would be called, and is, mere 
sentimentality ; and I don’t want 
you to suppose that an ordinary 
previous engagement of a straight- 
forward kind would make any prac- 
tical difference in my love, or my 
wish to make you my wife. But 
you seem to have more to tell, and 
that’s where the wrong is. Is there 
more ?” 

‘Not much more,’ she wearily 
answered. 

Knight preserved a grave silence 
for a minute. ‘ “* Not much more,”’ 
he said at last. ‘I should think 
not, indeed! His voice assumed 
a low and steady pitch. ‘ Elfride, 
you must not mind my saying a 
strange-sounding thing, for say it I 
shall. Itis this: that if there were 
much more to add to an account 
which already includes all the par- 
ticulars a broken marriage engage- 
ment could possibly include with 
propriety, it must be some excep- 
tional thing which might make it 
impossible for me or any one else 
to love you and marry you.’ 

Knight’s disturbed mood led him 
much farther than he would have 
gone in a quieter moment. And 
even as it was, had she been asser- 
tive to any degree, he would not 
have been so peremptory ; and had 
she been a stronger character-— 
more practical and less imaginative 
—she would have made more use 
of her position in his heart to in- 
fluence him. But the confiding 
tenderness which had won him is 
ever accompanied by a sort of self- 
committal to the stream of events, 
leading every such woman to trust 
more to the kindness of fate for 
good results than to any argument 
of her own. 

‘ Well, well,’ he murmured cynic- 
ally; ‘I won't say it is your fault : 
it is my ill-luck, I suppose. I had 
no real right to question you— 
everybody would say it was pre- 
suming. But when we have mis- 
understood, we feel injured by the 
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subject of our misunderstanding. 
You never said you had had nobody 
else, so why should I blame you? 
Elfride, I beg your pardon.’ 

‘No, no! I would rather have 
your anger than that cool aggrieved 
politeness. Do drop that, Harry! 
Why should you inflict that upon 
me ? it reduces me to the level of 
a mére acquaintance.’ 

‘You do that with me. Why not 
confidence for confidence ” 

‘Yes; but I didn’t ask you a 
single question with regard to your 
past: I didn’t wish to know about 
it. All I cared for was that, wher- 
ever you came from, whatever you 
had done, whoever you had loved, 
you were mine at last. Harry, if 
originally you had known I had 
loved, would you never have cared 
for me?’ 

‘I won't quite say that. Though 
I own that the idea of your unused 
state had a great charm forme. But 
I think this: that if I had known 
there was any phase of your past 
love you would refuse to reveal if 
I asked to know it, I should never 
have loved you.’ 

Elfride sobbed bitterly. ‘Am I 
such a—mere characterless toy— 
as to have no attrac—tion in me, 
apart from—freshness? Haven't 
I brains? You said—lI was clever 
and ingenious in my thoughts, and 
—isn’t that anything? Have I not 
some beauty? I think I have a 
littke—and I know I have—yes, I 
do! You have praised my voice, 
and my manner, and my accom- 
plishments. Yet all these together 
are so much rubbish because I— 
accidentally saw a man_ before 
you!’ 

*O, come, Elfride. ‘“ Accident- 
ally saw a man” is very cool. You 
loved him, remember.’ 

*—And loved him a little.’ 

‘And refuse now to answer the 
simple question how it ended. Do 
you refuse still, Elfride ? 

‘You have no right to question 
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me so—you said so. It is unfair. 
Trust me as I trust you.’ 

‘That's not at all.’ 

‘I shall not love you if you are 
so cruel. It is cruel to me to argue 
like this.’ 

‘Perhaps it is. Yes, it is. I 
was carried away by my feeling for 
you. Heaven knows that I didn’t 
mean to; but I have loved you so 
that I have used you badly ! 

‘I don’t mind it, Harry! she 
instantly answered, creeping up and 
nestling against him; ‘and I will 
not think at all that you used me 
harshly if you will forgive me, and 
not be vexed with me any more. 
I do wish I had been exactly as 
you thought I was, but I could not 
help it, you know. If I had only 
known you had been coming, what 
a nunnery I would have lived in to 
have been good enough for you 

‘ Well, never mind,’ said Knight ; 
and he turned to go. He endea- 
voured to speak sportively as they 
went on. ‘ Diogenes Laertius says 
that philosophers used voluntarily 
to deprive themselves of sight to be 
uninterrupted in their meditations. 
Men, becoming lovers, ought to do 
the same thing.’ 

‘Why?—but nevermind—I don't 
want to know. Don’t speak lacon- 
ically to me,’ she said, with depre- 
cation. 

‘Why? Becausethey would never 
then be distracted by discovering 
their idol was second-hand.’ 

She looked down and sighed ; 
and they passed out of the crum- 
bling old place, and slowly crossed 
to the churchyard entrance. Knight 
was not himself, and he could not 
pretend to be. She had not told. 

He supported her lightly over 
the stile, and was practically as 
attentive as a lover could be. But 
there had passed away a glory, and 
the dream was not as it had been 
of yore. Perhaps Knight was not 
shaped by Nature for a marrying 
man. Perhaps his life-long con- 
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straint towards women, which he 
had attributed to accident, was not 
chance after all, but the natural 
result of instinctive acts so minute 
as to be undiscernible even by him- 
self. Or whether the mere smash- 
ing of any bright illusion, however 
unjustified its existence, depreci- 
ates ipso facto the unexaggerated 
and proper brightness which justly 
belongs to its basis, one cannot 
say. Certain it was that Knight's 
disappointment at finding hitnself 
second, at Elfride’smomentary equi- 
voque, and at her reluctance to be 
candid, brought him to the verge 
of cynicism. 


CHAPTER NXXIII. 


*O DAUGHTER OF BABYLON, WASTED 
WITH MISERY!’ 


A nasit of Knight's when not im- 
mediately occupied with Elfride— 
to walk by himself for half an hour 
or so between dinner and bedtime 
—had become familiar to his friends 
at Endelstow, Elfride herself among 
them. When he had helped her 
over the stile, she said gently, ‘ If 
you wish to take your usual tur 
on the hill, Harry, I can run down 
to the house alone.’ 

‘ Thank you, Elfie ; then I think 
I will.’ 

Her form diminished to black- 
ness in the moonlight, and Knight, 
after remaining upon the church- 
yard stile a few minutes longer, 
turned back again towards the 
building. His usual course was 
now to light a cigar or pipe, and 
indulge in a quiet meditation. But 
to-night his mind was too tense to 
bethink itself of such a solace. He 
merely walked round to the site of 
the fallen tower, and sat himself 
down upon some of the large stones 
which had composed it, until this 
day that the concatenation of cir- 
cumstance originated by Stephen 
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Smith, when in the employ of Mr. 
Hewby, the London man of art, 
had brought about its overthrow. 

Pondering on the possible epi- 
sodes of Elfride’s past life, and on 
how he had supposed her to have 
had no past justifying the name, he 
sat and regarded the white tomb 
of young Jethway now close in 
front of him. The sea, though com- 
paratively placid, could as usual 
be heard from this point along the 
whole distance between promon- 
tories to the right and left, floun- 
dering and entangling itself among 
the insulated stacks of rock which 
dotted the water’s edge—the miser- 
able skeletons of tortured old cliffs 
that would not even yet succumb 
to the wear and tear of the tides. 

As a change from thoughts not 
of a very cheerful kind, Knight at- 
tempted exertion. He stood up, 
and prepared to ascend to the sum- 
mit of the ruinous heap of stones, 
from which a more extended out- 
look was obtainable than from the 
ground. He stretched out his arm 
to seize the projecting arris of a 
larger block than ordinary, and so 
help himself up, when his hand 
lighted plump upon a substance 
differing in the greatest possible 
degree from what he had expected 
to seize—hard stone. It was fila- 
mentous and entangled, and trailed 
upon the stone. The deep shadow 
from the aisle wall prevented his 
seeing anything here distinctly, 
and he began guessing as a neces- 
sity. ‘It is a tressy species of moss 
or lichen,’ he said to himself. 

But it lay loosely over the stone. 

‘It is a tuft of grass,’ he said. 

But it lacked the roughness and 
humidity of the finest grass. 

‘It is a mason’s whitewash- 
brush.’ 

Such brushes, he remembered, 
were more bristly; and however 
much used in repairing a structure, 
would not be required in pulling 
one down. 


He said, ‘It must be a thready 
silk fringe.’ 

He felt farther in. It was some- 
what'warm. Knight instantly felt 
somewhat cold. 

To find the coldness of inani- 
mate matter where you expect 
warmth is startling enough ; but a 
colder temperature than that of the 
body being rather the rule than the 
exception in common substances, 
it hardly conveys such a shock to 
the system as finding warmth 
where utter frigidity is anticipated. 

‘God only knows what it is ’ he 
said. 

He felt farther and thought 
more. And he put his hand upon 
a human head. The head was 
warm, but motionless. The thready 
mass was the hair of the head— 
long and straggling. It was the 
head of a woman. 

Knight recoiled. 

He stood still for a moment, and 
collected his thoughts. The vicar’s 
account of the fall of the tower had 
been that the workmen had been 
undermining it all the day, and 
had left in the evening, intending 
to give the finishing stroke the 
next morning. Half an hour after 
they had gone the undermined 
angle came down. ‘The woman 
who was half buried, as it seemed, 
must have been beneath it at the 
moment of the fall. 

Knight leapt up and began en- 
deavouring to remove the rubbish 
with his hands. The heap over- 
lying the body was for the most 
part fine and dusty, but in immense 
quantity. It would be a saving of 
time to run for assistance. He 
crossed to the churchyard wall, 
and hastened down the hill. 

A little way down an intersect- 
ing road passed over a small ridge, 
which now showed up darkly 
against the moon, and this road 
here formed a kind of notch in the 
sky-line. At the moment that 
Knight arrived at the crossing he 
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beheld a man on this eminence, 
coming towards him. Knight turn- 
ed aside and met the stranger. 

‘ There has been an accident at 
the church,’ said Knight, without 
preface. ‘The tower has fallen on 
somebody, who has been lying 
there ever since. Will you come 
and help ?” 

‘That I will,’ said the man. 

‘It is a woman,’ said Knight, as 
they hurried back, ‘and I think 
we two are enough to extricate her. 
Do you know of a shovel?” 

‘The grave-digging shovels are 
about somewhere. ‘They used to 
stay in the tower.’ 

‘And there must be some be- 
longing to the workmen.’ 

They searched about, and in an 
angle of the porch found three, 
carefully stowed away. Going 
round to the west end, Knight 
signified the spot of the tragedy. 

‘We ought to have brought a 
lantern,’ he exclaimed. ‘But we 
may be able to do without.” And 
he set to work removing the super- 
incumbent mass. 

The other man, who had looked 
on somewhat helplessly at first, 
now followed the example of 
Knight's activity, and removed the 
larger stones which were mingled 
with the rubbish. But with all 
their efforts it was quite ten minutes 
before the body of the unfortunate 
creature could be extricated. They 
lifted her as carefully as they could, 
breathlessly carried her to Felix 
Jethway’s tomb, which was only a 
few steps westward, and laid her 
thereon. 

‘Is she dead indeed ?’ said the 
stranger. 

‘ She appears to be,’ said Knight. 
‘Which is the nearest house ? The 
vicarage, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; but since we shall have 
to call a surgeon from Stranton, I 
think it would be better to carry 
her in that direction, instead of 
away from the town.’ 
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‘But is it not much farther to 
the first house we come to going 
that way, than to the vicarage or 
to the Crags ?” 

‘ Not much,’ the stranger replied. 

‘Suppose we take her there, 
then. And I think the best way 
to do it would be thus, if you don’t 
mind joining hands with me.’ 

‘Not in the least ; I am glad to 
assist.’ 

Making a kind of cradle, by clasp- 
ing their hands crosswise under 
the inanimate woman, they lifted 
her, and walked on side by side 
down a path indicated by the stran- 
ger, who appeared to know the 
locality well. 

‘I had been sitting in the church 
for nearly an hour,’ Knight resum- 
ed, when they were out of the 
churchyard. ‘ Afterwards I walked 
round to the site of the fallen 
tower, and so found her. It is 
painful to think that I unconscious- 
ly wasted so much time in the 
very presence of a perishing, flying 
soul.’ 

‘The tower fell at dusk, did it 
not? quite two hours ago, I think?” 

‘Yes. She must have been there 
alone. What could have been her 
object in visiting the churchyard 
then?’ 

‘It is difficult to say.’ The 
stranger looked inquiringly into the 
reclining face ofthe motionless form 
they bore. ‘Would you turn her 
round for a moment, so that the 
light shines on her face?’ he said. 

They turned her face to the 
moon, and the man looked closer 
into her features. ‘Why, I know 
her !’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Who is she ?” 

‘Mrs. Jethway. And the cot- 
tage we are taking her to is her 
own. She is a widow; and I was 
speaking to her only this afternoon. 
I was at Stranton Post-office, and 
she came there to post a letter. 
Poor soul! Let us hurry on.’ 

‘Hold my wrist a little tighter. 
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Was not that tomb we laid her on 
the tomb of her only son ? 

‘Yes, it was. Yes, I see it now. 
She was there to visit the tomb. 
Since the death of that son she has 
been a desolate crazed woman, al- 
ways bewailing him. She was a 
farmer’s wife, very well educated 
—a governess originally, I believe.’ 

Knight’s heart was moved to 
sympathy. His own fortunes seem- 
ed in some strange way to be inter- 
woven with those of this Jethway 
family, through the influence of El- 
fride over himself and the unfor- 
tunate son of that house. He made 
no reply, and they still walked on. 

‘She begins to feel heavy,’ said 
the stranger, breaking the silence. 

‘Yes, she does,’ said Knight; 
and after another pause added, ‘I 
think I have met you before, though 
where I cannot recollect. May I 
ask who you are?” 

*O yes. I am Lord Luxellian. 
Who are you ?” 

‘I am a man visiting at the 
Crags—Mr. Knight.’ 

‘I have heard of you, Mr. 
Knight.’ 

* And I of you, Lord Luxellian. 
I am glad to meet you.’ 

‘I may say the same. I am fa- 
miliar with your name in print.’ 

‘And I with yours. Is this the 
house?” 

Yes.’ 

The door was locked. Knight, 
reflecting a moment, searched the 
pocket of the lifeless woman, and 
found therein a large key, which, 
on being applied to the door, open- 
ed it easily. The fire was out, but 
the moonlight entered the quarried 
window, and made patterns upon 
the floor. The rays enabled them 
to see that the room into which 
they had entered was pretty well 
furnished, it being the same room 
Elfride had visited alone two or 
evenings earlier. They deposited 
their still burden on an old-fashion- 
ed couch which stood against the 
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wall, and Knight searched about 
for a lamp or candle. He found 
a candle on a shelf, lighted it, and 
placed it on the table. 

Both Knight and Lord Luxellian 
examined the pale countenance at- 
tentively, and both were nearly 
convinced that there was no hope. 
No marks of violence were visible 
in the casual examination they 
made. 

‘I think that as I know where 
Doctor Granson lives,’ said Lord 
Luxellian, ‘I had better run for 
him whilst you stay here.’ 

Knight agreed to this. Lord 
Luxellian then went off, and his 
hurrying footsteps died away. 
Knight continued bending over the 
body, and a few minutes longer of 
careful scrutiny perfectly satisfied 
him that the woman was far be- 
yond the reach of the lancet and 
the drug. Her extremities were 
already beginning to get stiff and 
cold. Knight covered her face, 
and sat down. 

The minutes went by. The es- 
sayist remained musing on all the 
occurrences of the night. His eyes 
were directed upon the table, and 
he had seen for some time that 
writing-materials were spread upon 
it. He now noticed these more 
particularly: there were an ink- 
stand, pen, blotting-book, and note- 
paper. Several sheets of paper 
were thrust aside from the rest, 
upon which letters had been begun 
and relinquished, as if their form 
had not been satisfactory to the 
writer. A stick of black sealing- 
wax and seal were there too, as 
if the ordinary fastening had not 
been considered sufficiently se- 
cure. The abandoned sheets of 
paper lying, as they did, open 
upon the table, it was possible, as 
he sat, to read the following words 
written on each. One ran thus: 

‘ Sir,— As awoman who was once 
blest with a dear son of her own, I 
implore you to accept a warning—’ 
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Another : 

‘Sir,—If you will deign to re- 
ceive warning from a stranger be- 
fore it is too late to alter your 
course, listen to—’ 

The third : 

‘ Sir, —With this letter I enclose 
to you another which, unaided by 
any explanation from me, tells a 
startling tale. I wish, however, to 
add a few words to make your de- 
lusion yet more clear to you— 


It was plain that, after these re- 
nounced beginnings, a fourth letter 
had been despatched, which had 
been deemed a proper one. Upon 
the table were two drops of seal- 
ing-wax, the stick from which they 
were taken having been laid down 
over-hanging the edge of the table, 
the end drooping, showing that the 
wax was placed there whilst warm. 
There was the chair in which the 
writer had sat, the impression of 
the letter’s address upon the blot- 
ting-paper, and the poor widow 
who had caused these results lying 
dead hard by. Knight had seen 
enough to lead him to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Jethway, having 
matter of great importance to com- 
municate to some friend or ac- 
quaintance, had written him a very 
careful letter, and gone herself to 
post it; that she had not returned 
to the house from that time of 
leaving it, till Lord Luxellian and 
himself had brought her back dead. 

The unutterable melancholy of 
the whole scene, as he waited on, 
silent and alone, did not altogether 
clash with the mood of Knight, 
even though he was the affianced 
of a fair and winning girl, and 
though so lately he had been in 
her company. Whilst sitting on 
the remains ofthe demolished tower, 
he had defined a new sensation ; 
that the lengthened course of in- 
action he had lately been indulg- 
ing in on Elfride’s account might 
probably not be good for him as 
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a man who had work to do. It 
could quickly be put an end to 
by hastening on his marriage with 
her. 

Knight, in his own opinion, was 
one who had missed his mark by 
excessive aiming. Having now, 
to a great extent, given up ideal 
ambitions, he wished earnestly to 
direct his powers into a more prac- 
tical channel, and thus correct the 
introspective tendencies which had 
never brought himself much hap- 
piness, or done his fellow-creatures 
any great good. To make a start 
in this new direction by marriage, 
which, since knowing Elfride, had 
been so entrancing an idea, was 
less exquisite to-night. That the 
curtailment of his illusion regarding 
her had something to do with the 
reaction, and with the return of his 
old sentiments on wasting time, 
is more than probable. Though 
Knight’s heart had so greatly mas- 
tered him, the mastery was not so 
complete as to be easily maintained 
in the face of a moderate intellec- 
tual revival. 

His reverie was broken by the 
sound of wheels, and a _ horse’s 
tramp. The door opened to admit 
the surgeon, Lord Luxellian, and 
a Mr. Coole, coroner for the divi- 
sion (who had been attending at 
Stranton that very day, and was 
having an after-dinner chat with 
the doctor when Lord Luxellian 
arrived); next came two female 
nurses and some idlers. 

Mr. Granson, after a cursory ex- 
amination, pronounced the woman 
dead from suffocation, induced by 
intense pressure on the respiratory 
organs; and arrangements were 
made that the inquiry should take 
place on the following morning, 
before the return of the coroner to 
St. Kirrs. 

Shortly afterwards the house of - 
the widow was deserted by all its 
living occupants, and she abode 
in death, as she had in her life 








during the past two years, entirely 
alone. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“YEA, HAPPY SHALL HE BE THAT 
REWARDETH THEE AS THOU HAST 
SERVED US.’ 

SIXTEEN hours had passed. 
Knight was entering the ladies’ 
room at the Crags, upon his re- 
turn from attending the inquest 
touching the death of Mrs. Jeth- 
way. Elfride was not in the apart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Swancourt made a few in- 
quiries concerning the verdict and 
collateral circumstances. Then she 
said, 

‘The postman came this morn- 
ing the minute after you left the 
house. There was only one letter 
for you, and I have it here.’ 

She took a letter from the lid of 
her workbox, and handed it to him. 

Knight took the missive, turned 
cold, murmured a few words, and 
left the room. 

The letter was fastened with a 
black seal. The handwriting in 
which it was addressed had lain 
under his eyes, long and promi- 
nently, only the evening before. 

Knight was greatly agitated, and 
looked about for a spot where he 
might be secure from interruption. 
It was the season of heavy dews, 
which lay on the herbage in shady 
places all the day long; neverthe- 
less, he entered a small patch of 
neglected grassplat enclosed by the 
shrubbery, and there perused the 
letter, which he had opened on 
his way thither. 

The handwriting, the seal, the 
paper, the introductory words, all 
had told on the instant that the 
letter had come to him from the 
hands of the widow Jethway, now 
dead and cold. He had instantly 
understood that the unfinished 
notes which caught his eye yester- 
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night were intended for nobody 
but himself. He had remembered 
some of the words of Elfride in 
her sleep on the steamer, that 
somebody was not to tell him of 
something, or it would be her ruin 
—a circumstance hitherto deemed 
so trivial and meaningless, that he 
had well-nigh forgotten it. All 
these things infused into him an 
emotion matchless in power, and 
supremely distressing in quality. 
The paper in his hand quivered as 
he read : 
‘The Valley, Endelstow. 

‘Sir.—A woman who has not 
much in the world to lose by any 
censure this act may bringupon her, 
wishes to give you some hints con- 
cerning a lady you love. If you will 
deign to accept a warning before it 
is too late, you will notice what your 
correspondent has to say. 

‘You are deceived. Can such 
a woman as this be worthy? 

‘ One who encouraged an honest 
youth to love her, then slighted 
him, so that he died. 


‘One who next took a man of | 


low birth as a lover, who was for- 
bidden the house by her father. 

‘One who secretly left her home 
to be married to that man, met 
him, and went with him to London. 

‘One who, for some reason or 
other, returned again unmarried. 

‘One who, in her after-corre- 
spondence with him, went so far 
as to address him as her husband. 

‘One who wrote the enclosed 
letter to me, who, better than any- 
body else, knows the story, to keep 
the scandal a secret. 

‘I hope soon to be beyond the 
reach of either blame or praise. But 
before removing me, God has put 
it in my power to avenge the death 
of my son. 

‘ GERTRUDE JETHWAY.’ 


The letter enclosed was the note 
in pencil that Elfride had written 
in Mrs. Jethway’s cottage : 
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‘Dear Mrs. Jethway,—I have 
been to visit you. I wanted much 
to see you; but I cannot wait any 
longer. I came to beg you not to 
execute the threats you have re- 
peated tome. Do not, I beseech 
you, Mrs, Jethway, let any one 
know I ran away from home! It 
would ruin me with him, and break 
my heart. I will do anything for 
you, if you will be kind to me. In 
the name of our common woman- 
hood, do not, I implore you, make 
a scandal of me.— Yours, 

*E. Swancourt,’ 


Knight turned his head wearily 
towards the house. The ground 
rose rapidly on nearing the shrub- 
bery in which he stood, raising it 
almost to a level with the first floor 
of the Crags. Elfride’s dressing- 
room lay in the salient angle in 
this direction, and it was lighted 
by two windows in such a position 
that, from Knight’s standing-place, 
his sight passed through both win- 
dows, and raked the room. Elfride 
was there; she was pausing be- 
tween the two windows, looking at 
her figure in the cheval-glass. She 
regarded herself long and atten- 
tively in front ; turned, flung back 
her head, and observed the reflec- 
tion over her shoulder. 

Nobody can predicate as to her 
object or fancy; she may have 
done the deed in the very abstrac- 
tion of deep sadness, She may 
have been moaning from the bot- 
tom of her heart, ‘How unhappy 
am I! But the impression pro- 
duced on Knight was not a good 
one. He dropped his eyes moodily. 
The dead woman’s letter had a 
virtue in the accident of its junc- 
ture far beyond any it intrinsically 
exhibited. Circumstance lent to 
evil words a ring of pitiless justice 
echoing from the grave. Knight 
could not endure their possession. 
He tore the letter into fragments. 

He heard a brushing among the 
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bushes behind, and turning his 
head, he saw Elfride following 
him. ‘The fair girl looked in his 
face with a wistful smile of hope, 
too forcedly hopeful to displace 
the firmly established dread be- 
neath it. His severe words of the 
previous night still sat heavy upon 
her. 

‘I saw you from my window, 
Harry,’ she said timidly. 

‘The dew will make your feet 
wet,’ he observed, as one deaf. 

*I don’t mind it.’ 

‘ There is danger in getting wet 
feet.’ 

ee 
matter ?” 

‘O, nothing. Shall I resume 
the serious conversation I had 
with you last night? No, perhaps 
not ; perhaps I had better not.’ 

‘O, I cannot tell ! How wretched 
allis! Ah, I wish you were your 
own dear self again, and had kissed 
me when I came up! Why didn’t 
you ask me for one? why don’t 
you now ?” 

‘Too free in manner by half,’ 
he heard murmur the voices within 
him. 

‘It was that hateful conversa- 
tion last night,’ she went on. ‘O, 
those words! Last night was a 
black night for me.’ 

* Kiss!—I hate that word. Don’t 
talk of kissing, for God’s sake. I 
should think you might with ad- 
vantage have shown tact enough 
to keep back that word “kiss,” 
considering whose you have ac- 
cepted.’ 

She became very pale, and a 
rigid and desolate look took pos- 
session of her face. That face was 
so delicate and tender in appear- 
ance now, that one could fancy the 
pressure of a finger upon it would 
cause a livid spot. 

Knight walked on, and Elfride 
with him, silent and unopposing. 
He opened a gate, and they en- 
tered a path across a stubble-field. 


Harry, what is the 
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‘Perhaps I intrude upon you?” 
she said, as he closed the gate. 
‘ Shall I go away ? 

‘No. Listen to me, Elfride.’ 
Knight’s voice was low and un- 
equal. ‘I have been honest with 
you: will you be so with me? If 
any—strange—connection has ex- 
isted between yourself and a pre- 
decessor of mine, tell it now. It 
is better that I know it now, even 
though the knowledge should part 
us, than that I should discover it 
in time to come. And suspicions 
have been awakened in me. I think 
I will not say how, because I de- 
spise the means. A discovery of 
any mystery of your past would 
embitter our lives.’ 

Knight waited, with a slow man- 
ner of calmness. His eyes were 
sad and imperative. They went 
farther along the path. 

‘Will you forgive me if I tell 
all?’ she exclaimed entreatingly. 

‘I can’t promise; so much de- 
pends upon what you have to tell.’ 

Elfride could not endure the 
silence which followed. 

‘Are you not going to love me ” 
she burst out. ‘ Harry, Harry, love 
me, and speak as usual! Do; I 
beseech you, Harry !’ 

‘Are you going to act fairly 
by me? said Knight, with rising 
anger; ‘or are you not? What 
have I done to you that I should 
be put off like this? Be caught 
like a bird in a springe ; everything 
intended to be hidden from me! 
Why is it, Elfride? That’s what 
I ask you.’ 

In their agitation they had left 


the path, and were wandering 
among the wet and obstructive 


stubble, without knowing or heed- 
ing it. 

‘What have J done?’ she fal- 
tered, with the utmost distress in 
her eyes. 

‘What? How can you ask what, 
when you know so well? You 


know that I have designedly been 
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kept in ignorance of something 
attaching to you, which, had I 
known of it, might have altered all 
my conduct ; and yet you say, 
what ?” 

She drooped visibly, and made 
no answer. 

‘ Not that I believe in malicious 
letter-writers and whisperers ; not 
I. I don’t know whether I do or 
don’t: upon my soul, I can’t tell. 
I know this: a religion was build- 
ing itself upon you in my heart. I 
looked into your eyes, and thought 
I saw there truth and innocence as 
pure and perfect as ever embodied 
by God in the flesh of a woman. 
Perfect truth is too much to expect, 
but ordinary truth I w// have, or 
nothing at all. Just say, then; is 
the matter you keep back of the 
gravest importance, or is it not ?” 

‘I don’t understand all your 
meaning. If I have hidden any- 
thing from you, it has been because 
I loved you so, and I feared— 
feared—to lose you.’ 

‘Since you are not given to con- 
fidence, I want to ask some plain 
questions. Have I your permis- 
sion 

* Yes,’ she said, and there came 
over her face a weary resignation. 
‘Say the harshest words you can ; 
I will bear them !’ 

‘There is a scandal in the air 
concerning you, Eltride ; and I can- 
not even combat it without know- 
ing definitely what it is. It may 
not refer to you entirely, or even 
at all.’ Knight trifled in the very 
bitterness of his feeling. ‘In the 
time of the French Revolution, 
Pariseau, a ballet-master, was be- 
headed by mistake for Parisot, a 
captain of the King’s Guard. I 
wish there was another “ E. Swan- 
court” in the neighbourhood. Look 
at this.’ 

He handed her the letter she 
had written and left on the table 
at Mrs. Jethway’s. She looked 
over it vacantly. 
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‘It is not so much as it seems!’ 
she pleaded. ‘It seems wickedly 
deceptive to look at now, but it 
had a much more natural origin 
than you think. My sole wish was 
not to endanger our love. O Harry, 
that was all my idea. It was not 
much harm.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; but independently of 
the poor miserable creature’s re- 
marks, it seems to imply—some- 
thing wrong.’ 

‘What remarks ?” 

‘Those she wrote me—now torn 
to pieces. Elfride, did you run 
away with a man you loved ?—that 
was the damnable statement. Has 
such an accusation life in it—really, 
truly, Elfride ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she whispered. 

Knight’s countenance sank. ‘To 
be married to him ?’ came huskily 
from his lips. 

‘Yes. O, forgive me! 
never seen you, Harry.’ 

‘To London ? 

‘Yes; but I—’ 

‘Answer my questions ; say no- 
thing else, Elfride. Did you ever 
deliberately try to marry him in 
secret ?” 

‘No; not deliberately.’ 

‘But did you do it? 

A feeble red passed over her face. 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

‘ And after that—did you—write 
to him as your husband; and did 
he address you as his wife?’ 

‘Listen, listen! It was—’ 

‘Do answer me; onlyanswerme!’ 

‘Then, yes, we did.” Her lips 
shook ; but it was with some little 
dignity that she continued: ‘I 
would gladly have told you; for I 
knew and know I had done wrong. 
But I dared not; I loved you too 
well. O,so well! You have been 


I had 


everything in the world to me— 
and you are now. 
forgive me?” 

It is a melancholy thought, that 
men who at first will not allow the 
verdict of perfection they pronounce 


Will you not 
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upon their sweethearts or wives to 
be disturbed by God’s own testi- 
mony to the contrary, will, once sus- 
pecting their purity, morally hang 
them upon evidence they would be 
ashamed to admit in judging a dog. 

The reluctance to tell, which 
arose from Elfride’s simplicity in 
thinking herself so much more cul- 
pable than she really was, had been 
doing fatal work in Knight’s mind. 
The man of many ideas, now that 
his first dream of impossible things 
was Over, vibrated too far in the 
contrary direction ; and her every 
movement offeature—every tremor 
—every confused word—were taken 
as so much proof of her unworthi- 
ness. 

‘Elfride, we must bid good-bye 
to compliment,’ said Knight ; ‘we 
must do without politeness now. 
Look in my face, and as you believe 
in God above, tell me truly one 
thing more. Were you away alone 
with him ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Did you return home the same 
day on which you left it? 

‘No.’ 

The word fell like a fatal bolt, 
and the very landand sky seemed to 
suffer. Knight turned aside. Mean- 
time Elfride’s countenance wore a 
look indicating utter despair of 
being able to explain matters so 
that they would seem no more than 
they really were,—a despair which 
not only relinquishes the hope of 
direct explanation, but wearily gives 
up all collateral chances of exten- 
uation. 

The scene was engraved for years 
on the retina of Knight’s eye: the 
dead and brown stubble, the weeds 
among it, the distant belt of beeches 
shutting out the view of the house, 
the leaves of which were now red 
and sick to death. 

‘You must forget me,’ he said. 
‘We shall not marry, Elfride.’ 

How much anguish passed into 
her soul at those words from him 
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was told by the look of supreme 
torture she wore. 

‘What meaning have you, Harry? 
You only say so, do you ?” 

She looked doubtingly up at him, 
and tried to laugh, as if the unre- 
ality of his words must be unques- 
tionable. 

‘You are not in earnest, I know 
—I hope you are not? Surely I 
belong to you, and you are going 
to keep me for yours ?” 

‘Elfride, I have been speaking 
too roughly to you; I have said 
what I ought only to have thought. 
I like you ; and let me give you a 
word of advice. Marry your man 
as soon as you can. However 
weary of each other you may feel, 
you belong to each other, and I am 
not going to step between you. Do 
you think I would—do you think 
I could for a moment? If you 
cannot marry him now, and another 
makes you his wife, do not reveal 
this secret to him after marriage, if 
you do not before. Honesty would 
be damnation then.’ 

Bewildered by his expressions, 
she exclaimed, 

‘No, no; I will not be a wife 
unless I am yours ; and I must be 
yours |’ 

‘If we had married 

‘But you don’t #ean—that—that 
—you will go away and leave me, 
and not be anything more to me 
O, you don’t !’ 

Convulsive sobs took all nerve 
out of her utterance. She checked 
them, and continued to look in his 
face for the ray of hope that was 
not to be found there. 

‘Tam going indoors,’ said Knight. 
*You will not follow me, Elfride ; 
I wish you not to.’ 

‘O no; indeed, I will not.’ 

‘And then I am going to Stran- 
ton. Good-bye.’ 

He spoke the farewell as if it 
were but for the day—lightly, as 
he had spoken such temporary fare- 
wells many times before—and she 
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seemed to understand it as such. 
Knight had not the power to tell 
her plainly that he was going for 
ever ; he hardly knew for certain 
that he was: whether he should 
rush back again upon the current of 
an irresistible emotion, or whether 
he could sufficiently conquer him- 
self, and her in him, to establish 
that parting as a supreme farewell, 
and present himself to the world 
again as no womans. 

Ten minutes later he had left 
the house, leaving directions that 
if he did not return in the evening 
his luggage was to be sent to his 
chambers in London, whence he 
intended to write to Mr. Swancourt 
as to the reasons of his sudden de- 
parture. He descended the valley, 
and could not forbear turning his 
head. He saw the stubble-field, 
and a slight girlish figure in the 
midst of it—up against the sky. 
Elfride, docile as ever, had hardly 
moved a step, for he had said Re- 
main. He looked and saw her 
again—he saw her for weeks and 
months. He withdrew his eyes 
from the scene, swept his hand 
across them, as if to brush away 
the sight, breathed a low groan, 
and went on. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘AND WILT THOU LEAVE ME THUSP 
—SAY NAY—SAY NAY!’ 


Tue scene shifts to Knight’s 
chambers in Bede's Inn. It was 
late in the evening of the day fol- 
lowing his departure from Endel- 
stow. A drizzling rain descended 
upon the metropolis, forming a 
humid and dreary halo over every 
well-lighted street. The rain had 
not yet been prevalent long enough 
to give to rapid vehicles that clear 
and distinct rattle which follows 
the thorough washing of the stones 
by a drenching rain, but was just 
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sufficient to make footway and 
roadway slippery, adhesive, and 
clogging to both feet and wheels. 

Knight was standing by the fire, 
looking into its expiring embers, 
previous to emerging from his door 
for a dreary journey home to Rich- 
mond. His hat was on, and the 
gas turned off. The blind of the 
window overlooking the alley was 
not drawn down; and with the 
light from beneath, which shone 
over the ceiling of the room, came, 
in place of the usual babble, only 
the reduced clatter and quick speech 
which were the result of necessity 
rather than choice. 

Whilst he thus stood, waiting 
for the expiration of the few mi- 
nutes that were wanting to the time 
for his catching the train, a light 
tapping upon the door mingled 
with the other sounds that reached 
his ears. It was so faint at first that 
the outer noises were almost suffi- 
cient to drown it. Finding it re- 
peated, Knight crossed the lobby, 
crowded with books and rubbish, 
and opened the door. 

A woman, closely muffled up, 
but visibly of fragile build, was 
standing on the landing under the 
gaslight. She sprang forward, flung 
her arms round the neck of Knight, 
and uttered a low cry. 

‘O Harry, Harry, you are killing 
me! I could not help coming. 
Don’t send me away—don’t! For- 
give your Elfride for coming—I 
love you so!’ 

Knight’s agitation and astonish- 
ment mastered him for a few mo- 
ments. 

* Elfride! he cried, ‘what does 
this mean? What have you done! 

‘Do not hurt me and punish me 
—0Q, do not! I couldn’t help com- 
ing; it was killing me. Last night, 
when you did not come back, I 
could not bear it—I could not! 
Only let me be with you, and see 
your face, Harry; I don’t ask for 
more.’ 


Her eyelids were hot, heavy, 
and thick with excessive weeping, 
and the delicate rose-red of her 
cheeks was disfigured and inflamed 
by the constant chafing of the hand- 
kerchief in wiping her many tears. 

‘Who is with you? Have you 
come alone? he hurriedly in- 
quired. 

‘Yes. When you did not come 
last night, I sat up hoping you 
would come—and the night was 
all agony—and I waited on and 
on, and you did not come! Then 
when it was morning, and your 
letter said you were gone, I could 
not endure it; and I ran away 
from them to St. Kirrs, and came 
by the train. And I have been all 
day travelling tc you, and you 
won't make me go away again, 
will you, Harry, because I shall 
always love you till I die?’ 

‘Yet it is wrong for you to stay. 
O Elfride, what have you commit- 
ted yourself to? It is ruin to your 
good name to run to me like this! 
Has not your first experience been 
sufficient to keep you from these 
things ?’ 

‘My name! Harry,I shall soon 
die, and what good will my name 
be to me then? QO, could / but be 
the man and you the woman, I 
would not leave you for such a 
little fault as mine! Do not think 
it was so vile a thing in me to run 
away with him. Ah, how I wish 
you could have run away with 
twenty women before you knew 
me, that I might show you I would 
think it no fault, but be glad to 
get you after them all, so that I 
had you! If you only knew me 
through and through, how true I 
am, Harry. Cannot I be yours? 
Say you love me just the same, 
and don’t let me be separated from 
you again, will you? I cannot bear 
it—all the long hours and days and 
nights going on, and you not there, 
but away because you hate me!’ 

‘Not hate you, Elfride,’ he said 
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gently, and supported her with his 
arm. ‘But you cannot stay here 
now—just at present, I mean.’ 

‘I suppose I must not—I wish 
I might. I am afraid that if—you 
lose sight of me—something dark 
will happen, and we shall not meet 
again. Harry, if I am not good 
enough to be your wife, I wish I 
could be your servant and live 
with you, and not be sent away 
never to see you again. I don’t 
mind what it is except that.’ 

‘No, I cannot send you away: 
I cannot. God knows what dark 
future may arise out of this even- 
ing’s work; but I cannot send you 
away! You must sit down, and 
I will endeavour to collect my 
thoughts and see what had better 
be done.’ 

At that moment a loud knock- 
ing at the house door was heard 
by both, accompanied by a hur- 
ried ringing of the bell that echoed 
from attic to basement. The door 
was quickly opened, and after a 
few hasty words of converse in the 
hall, heavy footsteps ascended the 
stairs. 

The face of Mr. Swancourt, 
flushed, grieved, and stern, ap- 
peared round the landing of the 
staircase. He came higher up, and 
stood beside them. Glancing over 
and past Knight with silent indigna- 
tion, he turned to the trembling girl. 

‘O Elfride, and have I found 
you at last! Are these your tricks, 
madam? When will you get rid of 
your idiocies, and conduct your- 
self like a decent woman? Is my 
family name and house to be 
disgraced by acts that would be 
a scandal to a washerwoman’s 
daughter? Come along, madam ; 
come!’ 

‘She is so weary!’ said Knight 
in a voice of intensest anguish. 
‘Mr. Swancourt, don’t be harsh 
with her—let me beg of you to be 
tender with her, and love her!’ 

‘To you, sir,’ said Mr. Swan- 


court, turning to him as if by the 
sheer pressure of circumstances, 
‘I have little to say. I can only 
remark, that the sooner I can re- 
tire from your presence the better 
I shall be pleased. Why you could 
not conduct your courtship of my 
daughter like an honest man, I do 
not know. Why she—a foolish in- 
experienced girl—should have been 
tempted to this piece of folly, I do 
not know. Even if she had not 
known better than to leave her 
home, you might have, I should 
think.’ 

‘It is not his fault: he did not 
tempt me, papa! I came.’ 

‘If you wished the marriage 
broken off, why didn’t you say so 
plainly? If you never intended to 
marry, why could you not leave 
her alone? Upon my soul, it grates 
me to the heart to be obliged to 
think so ill of a man I thought my 
friend !’ 

Knight, soul-sick and weary of 
his life, did not arouse himself to 
utter a word in reply. How should 
he defend himself when his defence 
was the accusation of Elfride? On 
that account he felt a miserable sa- 
tisfaction in letting her father go on 
thinking and speaking wrongfully. 
It was a faint ray of pleasure stray- 
ing into the great gloominess of his 
brain to think that the vicar might 
never know but that he, as her 
lover, tempted her away, which 
seemed to be the form Mr. Swan- 
court’s misapprehension had taken. 

‘Now, are you coming?’ said 
Mr. Swancourt to her again. He 
took her unresisting hand, drew it 
within his arm, and led her down 
the stairs. Knight’s eyes followed 
her, the last moment begetting in 
him a frantic hope that she would 
turn her head. She passed on, and 
never looked back. 

He heard the door open—close 
again. The wheels of a cab grazed 
the kerbstone, a murmured direc- 
tion followed. The door was slam 
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med together, the wheels moved, 
and they rolled away. 


From that hour of her reappear- 
ance a dreadful conflict raged with- 
in the breast of Henry Knight. His 
instinct, emotion, affectiveness—or 
whatever it may be called—urged 
him to stand forward, seize upon 
Elfride, and be her cherisher and 
protector through life. Then came 
the devastating thought that El- 
fride’s child-like, unreasoning, and 
indiscreet act in flying to him only 
proved that the proprieties must 
be a dead letter with her; that the 
unreserve, which was really artless- 
ness without ballast, meant indif- 
ference to decorum ; and what so 
likely as that such a woman had 
been deceived in the past? He 
said to himself, in a mood of the 
bitterest cynicism: ‘The suspi- 
cious discreet woman who imagines 
dark and evil things of all her fel- 
low creatures is far too shrewd to 
be deluded by man: trusting be- 
ings like Elfride are the women 
who fall.’ 

Hours and days went by, and 
Knight remained inactive. Length- 
ening time, which made fainter the 
heart-awakening power of her pre- 
sence, strengthened the mental 
ability to reason her down. Elfride 
loved him, he knew, and he could 
not leave off loving her; but marry 
her he would not. If she could but 
be again his own Elfride—the wo- 
man she had seemed to be—but 
that woman was dead and buried, 
and he knew her no more! And 
how could he marry this Elfride, 
one who, if he had originally seen 
her as she was, would have been 
barely an interesting pitiable ac- 
quaintance in his eyes—no more? 

It cankered his heart to think he 
was confronted by the closest in- 
stance of a worse state of things 
than any he had assumed in the 
pleasant social philosophy and sa- 
tire of his essays. 
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The moral purity of this man’s 
life was worthy of all praise ; but 
in spite of some intellectual acu- 
men, Knight had in him a modicum 
of that wrongheadedness which is 
mostly found in scrupulously honest 
people. With him, truth seemed 
too clean and pure an abstraction 
to be so hopelessly churned in with 
error as practical persons find it. 
Having now seen himself mistaken 
in supposing Elfride to be peerless, 
nothing on earth could make him 
believe she was not so very bad 
after all. 

He lingered in town a fortnight, 
doing little else than vibrate be- 
tween passion and opinions. One 
idea remained intact—that it was 
better Elfride and himself should 
not meet. 

When he surveyed the volumes 
on his shelves—few of which had 
been opened since Elfride first took 
possession of his heart—their un- 
touched and orderly arrangement 
reproached him as an apostate 
from the old faith of his youth and 
early manhood. He had deserted 
those never-failing friends, so they 
seemed to say, for an unstable de- 
light in a ductile woman, which 
had ended all in bitterness. The 
spirit of self-denial, verging on as- 
ceticism, which had ever animated 
Knight in old times, announced 
itself as having departed with the 
birth of love, and that with it had 
gone the self-respect which had 
compensated for the lack of self- 
gratification. Poor little Elfride, 
instead of having, as formerly, a 
place in his religion, began to as- 
sume the hue of a temptation. 
Perhaps it was human and correctly 
natural that Knight never once 
thought whether he did not owe 
her a little sacrifice for her unchary 
devotion in saving his life. 

With a consciousness of having 
thus, like Antony, kissed away 
kingdoms and provinces, he next 
considered how he had revealed his 
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higher secrets and intentions to 
her, an unreserve he would never 
have allowed himself with any man 
living. How was it that he had 
not been able to refrain from tell- 
ing her of adumbrations heretofore 
locked in the closest strongholds 
of his mind? 

Knight's was a robust intellect, 
which could escape outside the at- 
mosphere of heart, and perceive 
that his own love, as well as other 
people’s, could be reduced by 
change of scene and circumstances. 
At the same time the perception 
was a superimposed sorrow : 

‘O last regret, regret can die!’ 
But being convinced that the death 
of this regret was the best thing for 
him, he did not long shrink from 
attempting it. He closed his cham- 
bers, suspended his connection 
with editors, and left London for 
the Continent. Here we will leave 
him to wander without purpose, be- 
yond the nominal one of encour- 
aging obliviousness of Elfride. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘ THE PENNIE’S THE JEWEL THAT 
BEAUTIFIES A’.’ 

‘I can’t think what’s coming to 
these St. Kirrs shop-people nohow 
at all.’ 

‘With their “ How-d’ye-do’s,” 
do you mane?’ 

‘ Ay, with their “ How-d’ye-do’s,” 
and shaking of hands, asking me 
in, and tender inquiries for you, 
John.’ 

These words formed part of a 
conversation between John Smith 
and his wife Maria on a Saturday 
evening in the spring which fol- 
lowed Knight's departure from Eng- 
land. Stephen had long since re- 
turned to India; and the wrinkled 
couple themselves had migrated 
from Lord Luxellian’s park at En- 
delstow to a comfortable roadside 
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dwelling about a mile out of St. 
Kirrs, where John had opened a 
small stone and slate yard in his 
own name. 

‘ When we came here six months 
ago,’ continued Mrs. Smith, ‘though 
I had paid upright gold so many 
years in the town, they’d only speak 
over the counter. Meet’em in the 
street half an hour after, and they'd 
treat me with staring ignorance of 
my face.’ 

‘Look through ye as through a 
glass winder ?” 

‘Ay, the brazen ones would. 
The quiet-cool would glare over 
the top of me head, past me side, 
over me shoulder, but never meet 
me eye. The gentle-modest would 
turn their faces south if I were 
coming east, flit down a passage if 
I was about to halve the pavement 
with them. There’s that Joakes’s 
wife—knew me a girl—married a 
poor little calico-needles-and-pins 
sort of drapery man, with nothing 
between him and starvation but his 
counter and yard measure. They 
scrimped and they pimped in that 
mite of a shop; entreated for my 
custom; and so they got on, till 
he’s now Lord Mayor of St. Kirrs; 
and as for she, she’s Lord— 

‘Lord knows what, you may as 
well say.’ 

‘Well, that woman, after talking 
to me by the half-hour in her shop, 
and getting her shop-maids to push 
all sorts of rubbish into my hands, 
which I have bought only to oblige 
them many a time, has met me an 
hour after, when sunning herself 
among her dress acquaintance on 
the pavement, looked as if she’d 
been shot at catching sight of me, 
with my honest bundles and bas- 
kets a-coming along, and edged all 
in a consternation round the cor- 
ner, to escape meeting and speak- 
ing to me. You see they can’t 
afford very well to do the stranger 
to your face, for fear of losing your 
custom, so they wamble off. There 
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was the spruce young bookseller 
would play the same tricks; the 
butcher’s daughters; the uphol- 
sterer’s young men. Hand in glove 
when out of sight with you; but 
ready to spend money rather than 
speak when cutting their dash out- 
side the door.’ 

‘True enough, Mariar.’ 

‘Well, to-day ’tis all different. 
I'd no sooner got to market than 
that same miserable Mother Joakes 
rushed up to me in the eyes of the 
town and said, “ My dear Mrs. 
Smith, now you must be tired with 
your walk! Come in and have 
some lunch! I insist upon it; 
knowing you so many years as I 
have! Don’t you remember when 
we used to go looking for even- 
ashes together in Benvill Lane?” 
There’s no knowing what you may 
need, so I answered the woman 
civil. I hadn’t got to the corner 
before that young grocer, Sweet, 
who's quite the dand, ran after me 
out of breath. ‘“‘ Mrs. Smith,” he 
says, “excuse my rudeness, but 
there’s a bramble on the tail of 
your dress, which you’ve dragged 
in from the country; allow me to 
pull it off for you.” If you'll be- 
lieve me, this was in the very front 
of the Town Hall. What's the 
meaning on’t ?” 

‘Can't say; unless ’tis repent- 
ance.’ 

‘Repentance! was there ever 
such a fool as you, John? Did 
anybody ever repent wi’ money in’s 
pocket ?” 

‘ Now, I’ve been thinking too,’ 
said John, passing over the query 
as hardly pertinent, ‘ that I’ve had 
more loving-kindness from those 
large-windered gentry to-day than 
I ever have before since we moved 
here. Why, old Alderman Tope 
walked out to the middle of the 
street where I were, to shake hands 
with me—so ‘a did. Having on my 
working clothes, I thought’twasodd. 
Ay, and there were Porphinham.’ 
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‘Who's he?” 

‘ Why, the music man in North- 
street, who d’sell drums, trumpets, 
and fiddles, and grate varnished 
pehanners. He was talking to 
Tinkleton, that very small bache- 
lor-man with money in the funds. 
I was going by, I’m sure, without 
thinking or expecting a nod from 
men of that class when I was in 
my working clothes—’ 

‘You always will go poking into 
town in your working clothes. Beg 
ye to change how I will, ’tis no 
use.’ 

‘Well, however, I were in my 
working clothes. Porphinham seed 
me. “Ah, Mr. Smith! a fine morn- 
ing; excellent weather for build- 
ing,” says he, out as loud and 
friendly as if I'd met ’em in some 
deep hollow, where nobody could 
have seen him speak at all. "Twas 
odd; for Porphinham is one of 
the very ringleaders of the uppish 
class.’ 

At that moment a tap came at 
the door. Mrs. Smith immediately 
rose and opened it. 

‘You'll excuse us, I’m sure, Mrs. 
Smith, but this beautiful spring 
weather was too much for us. 
Yes, and we could stay in no 
longer; and I took Mrs. Trigg 
upon my arm directly my assist- 
ant came back from tea, and out 
we came. And seeing your beau- 
tiful crocuses in such a bloom, 
we've took the liberty to enter. 
We'll step round the garden, if you 
don’t mind.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Mrs. Smith; 
and they walked round the gar- 
den. She lifted her hands in 
amazement directly their backs 
were turned. ‘Goodness send us 
grace !’ 

‘Who be they?’ said her hus- 
band. 

‘ Actually Mr. Trigg, the gentle- 
man-barber, and his lady. Till 


to-day they'd have fallen over us 
afore they'd have spoke, even out 
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here in the country, leave alone 
on the pavement.’ 

John Smith, staggered in mind, 
went out of doors and looked over 
the garden gate, to collect his as- 
tounded ideas. He had not been 
there two minutes when wheels 
were heard, and a carriage and 
pair rolled along the road. A dis- 
tinguished-looking female, with a 
demeanour somewhere between 
that of a duchess and an honour- 
able, reclined within. When op- 
posite Smith’s gate she turned her 
head, and instantly commanded 
the coachman to stop. 

‘Ah, Mr. Smith, I am glad to 
see you looking so well. I could 
not help stopping a moment to 
congradgulate you and Mrs. Smith 
upon the happiness you must en- 
joy. Ah!—eh—good evening. 
Joseph, you may drive on.’ 

And the carriage rolled away 
towards St. Kirrs. 

Out rushed Mrs. Smith from 
behind a laurel-bush, where she 
had squatted, listening. 

‘Just going to touch my hat to 
her! said John; ‘just for all the 
world as I would have to poor 
Lady Luxellian years ago.’ 

‘ Lord, who is she?” 

‘The public-house woman — 
what’s her name? Mrs.—Mrs. at 
the Falcon.’ 

‘Public-house! The ignorance 
of the Smith family, I never! You 
might say the proprietor of the 
Falcon Hotel’s lady, and cost no 
more. The St. Kirrs people are 
ridiculous enough, but give them 
their due.’ 

The possibility is that Mrs. 
Smith was getting mollified, in 
spite of herself, by these remark 
ably friendly phenomena among 
the people of St. Kirrs. 

By this time Mr. and Mrs. Trigg 
were returning from the garden. 

‘Tl ask ’em flat,’ whispered 
John to his wife. ‘I'll say, “We 
be in a fog—you'll excuse my 
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asking a question, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trigg. How is it all you gentle- 
men-shopmen be so friendly to- 
day >” Hey? ‘Twould sound 
right and sensible, wouldn’t it, 
Mariar ? 

‘Not a word! Good mercy, 
when will the man have manners!’ 

‘It must be a proud moment 
for you, I am sure, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, to have a son so cele- 
brated,’ said the gentleman-barber, 
advancing. 

‘Ah, ’tis Stephen—I knew it ? 
cried Mrs. Smith triumphantly. 

‘We don’t know particulars,’ 
said John eagerly. 

‘Not know? 

‘No, 

‘Why, ’tis all over town. Our 
worthy mayor alluded to it in a 
speech at the dinner last night of 
the Every-Man-his-own-Hero Club, 
which lately presented him with a 
beautiful silver smoking service 
and embossed set of spittoons, for 
his able support of the Soul-above- 
Shops Association ; which I am 
happy to say we have started in 
opposition to the old Honour- 
your-Betters Society, kept up by 
the country squires.’ 

‘And what about Stephen ?’ 
screamed Mrs. Smith ecstatically, 
cutting a caper. 

‘Why, your son has been feeted 
by deputy-governors and Parsee 
princes and nobody-knows-who in 
India; is hand in glove with na- 
bobs, and is to design a large 
palace, cathedral, hospitals, col- 
leges, halls, fortifications, by the 
general consent of the ruling 
powers, Christian, Pagan, and 
Devilish, all alike.’ 

“Twas sure to come to the boy,’ 
said Mrs. Smith grandly. 

‘Tis in yesterday’s Airrs Chro- 
nicle; and our worthy mayor in 
the chair introduced the subject 
into his speech last night in a 
masterly manner. “Yes,” said he, 
“St. Kirrs has her glories, gentle- 
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men. And I blush with pleasure 
when I find recorded in to-day’s 
paper the intellectual and artistic 
prowess of our friend Mr. Stephen 
Smith, son of Mr. John Smith, so 
well known to us all. Stratford 
has her Shakespeare, Penzance has 
her Davy, Bristol has her Chat- 
terton, London has her Heaven- 
knows-who, and St. Kirrs has her 
Smith. Yes, fellow townsmen,” he 
went on in the chair, “we may 
well be proud to find that Mr. John 
Smith, to whom, humble in life 
as he is, / am related on the mo- 
ther’s side, was a native of this 


‘Not at all! said John. ‘I wer 
born in Snoke’s Hut, Duddlecome- 
lane, half a mile out of St. Kirrs ; 
I'll take my oath I wer! 

‘Half a mile’s nothing where 
glory’s concerned ; don’t be so 
foolish particular, John! Quarrel 
wi’ your own bread and cheese— 
that’s you. "Twas very good of 
the worthy mayor in the chair, I’m 
sure.’ 

‘Well, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the 
evening closes in, and we must be 
going; and remember this, that 
every Saturday when you come in 
to market, you are to make our 
house as your own. ‘There will be 
always a tea-cup and saucer for 
you, as you know there has been 
for years, though you may have 
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forgotten it. I am a plain-speak- 
ing woman, and what I say I 
mean.’ 

When the visitors were gone, 
and the sun had set, and the moon’s 
rays were just beginning to assert 
themselves upon the walls of the 
dwelling, John Smith and his wife 
sat down to the newspaper they 
had hastily procured from the town. 
And when the reading was done, 
they considered how best to meet 
the new social requirements set- 
tling upon them, which Mrs. Smith 
considered could be done by new 
furniture and house enlargement 
alone. 

‘And, John, mind one thing,’ 
she said in conclusion. ‘In writing 
to the boy, never by any means 
mention the name of Elfride Swan- 
court again. We've left the place, 
and know no more about her ex- 
cept by hearsay. He seems to be 
getting free of her, and glad am I 
for it. It was a cloudy hour for 
him when he first set eyes upon 
the girl. That family’s been no 
good to him, first or last; so let 
them keep their blood to them- 
selves if they want to. He thinks 
of her, I know, but not so hope- 
less-like. So don’t try to know 
anything about her, and we can’t 
answer his questions. She may 
die out of him then.’ 

‘ That shall be it,’ said John. 
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WE want more love—pure, sympa- 
thetic, tender, long-suffering love ; 
and that is the solution ofone of the 
many social problems that day by 
day draw their geometrical intrica- 
cies closer and wider around and 
over us. This is only the solving 
of one problem in the ethical mys- 
tery of life. But it is the secret why 
so many homes are unhappy ; why 
many sons and even some daugh- 
ters turn out ill; why not a few 
marriages seem unblessed. 

It is to women chiefly —we had 
almost said exclusively—that we 
look for this large-hearted love, 
tender, sympathetic, forbearing, and 
indulgent, that has in it so much of 
the nature of God, that whilst it 
does not encourage evil-doing, con- 
templates it in sorrow more than in 
anger, and does not spurn or drive 
to despair the doer. The world can 
sneer and censure and scoff at suc- 
cess and at failure, can find base 
motives in our holiest deeds, and 
has no mercy on our sins. Men 
and women want a haven of rest 
wherein they can lay aside the 
mask of society, or where the heart, 
maybe tortured with self-accusa- 
tion, can find the comfort of sym- 
pathy in its sorrow, if not in its 
error, instead of the bitterness of 
reproach. Boys and girls who are 
brought up without such a tender- 
ness, which so frequently marks a 
mother’s love, are apt to be hard- 
natured and selfish and worldly 
and sharp. Young people are 
naturally less large-hearted and 
benevolent than their elders, and 
children exhibit little inclination to 
tenderness unless it is developed in 
them by example. The children ofa 


gentle and affectionate mother are 
generally gentle and affectionate 
also. 

We seldom meet with instances 
of children going astray when they 
are made the friends of their pa- 
rents, and are not afraid to confess 
an error in ears indulgent with that 
large-hearted love of which we want 
more. The first error so confessed 
and corrected, if suppressed, would 
have arrested the first step in a 
downward career into a vale of evil, 
the depth and width of which is 
guesswork. 

It is the love we want more of 
with which a mother first opens 
her arms to welcome back the 
prodigal son, smoothes his way to 
recommence an honourable career, 
who was looked upon as lost ; or if 
he is irreclaimable, saves him from 
sinking into a yet lower abyss, and, 
worthless as he is in the eyes of the 
world, loves him, comforts him, and 
prays for him still. 

The possession and exercise of 
this love that we want more of is 
woman’s greatest and crowning 
right. In it lies her greatest power ; 
without it, or at least the semblance 
of it, she becomes a cipher on the 
face of the earth, albeit she may 
have gained the point of female 
suffrage and a place in all the 
learned and unlearned professions. 
A woman of this type is kind and 
generous and gentile to all around 
her. The lady reformers of the 
present day seem to have over- 
looked it ; and whilst professing to 
labour for the establishment of 
*‘Woman’s Rights,’ seem to ignore 
the glaring fact that women are 
most downtrodden by women, and 
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that their hardest usage is meted 
out to them by the tyrants of their 
own sex. Not only does the tyranny 
exist of mistress over maid, but 
very often that of maid over mis- 
tress, a growing evil in the present 
day, when good servants are scarce, 
competent ones independent, and 
gentlefolks seem afraid to give or- 
ders in their own houses. Often, 
nowadays, must a guest go away 
empty rather than a servant be 
troubled to set a repast on table, 
or even to produce a cup of tea; 
and master and mistress them- 
selves suffer considerable discom- 
fort at times rather than incur the 
risk of a ‘ warning’ for giving some 
trifling additional trouble. In such 
cases the so-called servant is actu- 
ally the mistress of the situation. 
When women serve a mistress 
they are sure of a harder time than 
when they serve a master. So that 
reform in the social condition of 
women should be so far a woman’s 
mission, that the sex should reform 
themselves—pull out the beam in 
their own eyes first. We want more 
large-hearted love, which frees the 
heart from pride and harshness, 
from envy and jealousy, from spite, 
meanness, and revenge; which 
sympathises with the wants and 
wishes and weaknesses of others ; 
in short, ‘ does as it would be done 
by.’ 

The majority of well-meaning 
and good persons seem to think it 
indelicate to speak of love, espe- 
cially as between the sexes. Pru- 
dish mothers prohibit the mention 
of marriage as something their 
daughters must not contemplate ; 
so that instead of imparting their 
own wisdom to their girls in a mat- 
ter of great importance to them, as 
the loving large-hearted mother 
would do, the young persons are 
driven to secret confidences in a 
matter sure to fill their minds, and 
very naturally so, with others simi- 
larly restricted, and no older or 


wiser than themselves, the result of 
all of which is very probably an 
imprudent flirtation and perhaps a 
clandestine and unsuitable match. 

On the other hand, the match- 
making mother ignores the evist- 
ence of love in favour of & s. a. 
It is not only a foolish but a dan- 
gerous sentiment. Ridicule is a 
potent weapon, and if any primi- 
tive-minded and outspoken person 
ventures to mention it in her pre- 
sence, she ridicules it as something 
too absurd to be supposed to exist 
at such an enlightened period of 
the world’s history as the year of 
grace 18—, when women are going 
to be educated as they ought to 
be, and placed in their proper 
sphere at last. The match-making 
mother is anxious to saddle her 
girl on any mule who can carry 
the burden ; her daughter, to her, 
is merely the subject of a mone- 
tary speculation, in which her future 
spouse is viewed much in the light 
of the Irish pig, which ‘ pays the 
rint, faix, an’ a thrifle beyont, may- 
be.’ 

In both cases the growth of the 
heart is dwarfed; it withers or 
grows into a social, sometimes a 
moral, deformity. 

Now it is a fact that men want 
love ; not the mere dalliance of the 
moment, not the homage of flat- 
tery, but the repose and the com- 
fort of all-enduring, all-forbearing, 
all-faithful love; or at least the 
gentle, patient, and indulgent ten- 
derness that wears a great sem- 
blance of the genuine and heroic. 
Between woman and woman (un- 
less indeed it be mother and child) 
and between man and man friend- 
ship may, but love cannot, exist. 
Man craves the love of a sympa- 
thising human creature, who will 
excuse his conduct and cherish 
him, no matter what his errors to 
the world may be. The hackney- 
ed saying, ‘With all thy faults I 
love thee still,’ is as truly the motto 
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of woman’s real affection now as 
when it was first written by hands 
long ago crumbled into dust. It 
is in its spirit of devotion that a 
mother’s love is often so perfect. 
A son errs—nay, disgraces himself 
and family ; his father curses him, 
but his mother clings to him and 
prays for him. Often. her prayers 
are heard, or even after long years 
of doubt, when the world has 
abandoned him as lost, receive 
their answer. 

A sister’s love is often as full of 
devotion as a mother’s. Many a 
girl has suffered privation and toil 
to enhance the interests, or re- 
mained single to take care, of a 
good brother ; and many a gentle 
woman has clung faithfully to a 
rascally brother, sacrificing herself 
and her possessions and her hopes, 
nursing him in self-wrought sick- 
ness, and loving him to the last. 

Many girls are trained simply 
to regard marriage as settlement or 
provision for them in life, and the 
husband as a necessary encum- 
brance in the arrangement. Such 
a girl has sold herself for the good 
things of this world, and thinks she 
has a right to demand them. Her 
husband must provide her a house 
at such-and-such a rent and in 
such-and-such a neighbourhood ; 
he must furnish it handsomely. 
She must have as many dresses 
and of as costly a description as 
she thinks she wants. She must 
visit and give parties as she con- 
siders fit. If he tries to control 
her expenses, or speaks of tem- 
porary economy, or hints about 
money embarrassments, it is merely 
his meanness ; he wants to cut her 
down. She has sold herself for a 
price, and the price she will have. 
She pouts, and insists, and says hard 
things, and persists till her will is 
granted, Heaven knows at what 
cost. She makes no pretence of 
loving him, because that was not ‘ in 
the bond; she only conceals her 


dislike of him because she is too 
well-bred to be rude ; it creeps out 
when he refuses her monetary de- 
mands, to retire again when she is 
pacified by compliance. She has 
choked down and trampled on 
some girlish affection to marry 
him; or she has seen some one 
since to whom all her heart could 
have gone out, but she has shud- 
dered and drawn up suddenly on 
the brink of a sin, and trampled 
it all out with a strong will ; or she 
has simply never warmed inthought 
or feeling, but, wedded without re- 
gard to an uncongenial object, 
has gone on developing no affec- 
tion, and devoid of happiness, till 
she is the very impersonation of a 
callous, selfish, haughty woman. 
Her husband cannot confide in 
her. Ifhe tells her of business em- 
barrassments, she raises her mark- 
ed eyebrows scornfully, and says 
in hard metallic tones, ‘ Why did 
you not manage better ?’ and adds 
indifferently, and in a tone that 
says I don’t want to discuss the 
subject any more, it bores me, ‘I 
do not understand business.’ In 
her mind, it is essential to her dig- 
nity to be quite ignorant of the 
business that engrosses nearly all 
her husband’s thoughts and time, 
and by which she and her children 
are fed. Indeed, if any one asked 
her what her husband was, proba- 
bly she would not know ; ‘O, he’s 
a merchant or something or other 
in the City.’ As he grows towards 
middle life, he feels the want of the 
repose of sympathy and affection 
more than when he was younger. 
He has had many hard rubs in life 
now. He is beginning to get way- 
worn and weary, aware of the hol- 
lowness of the world, and tired of 
the battle of life. Mercantile specu- 
lations are looking ugly ; he wants 
to come to some haven of rest and 
comfort to refresh and invigorate 
him for continued struggles; he 
would gladly retire from the tur- 
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moil of City life; his luck seems 
changed ; it would be well to give 
up before more is lost; but his 
wife exacts so.much, her expenses 
are increasing at a moment when 
his income is diminishing, and she 
has always exacted so much, little 
has been saved. As hehad gather- 
ed, so she has scattered. Then 
comes the crash. He goes home. 
To be comforted? No. To be 
reproached. What, give up their 
home? Sink into comparative 
poverty? How dare he propose 
it? He isa fool, he is an idiot, 
not to manage better. To drag Aer 
to poverty! To make 4er a scorn 
and a byword! To deprive er of 
a carriage, an establishment, and a 
retinue! Did she not marry him 
for it, and what is this downfall but 
a fraud on her? Their humbler 
home might be happy enough with 
love in it, but instead he only 
meets a soured, complaining, cross- 
grained creature. His own temper 
is none of the best ; he has had no 
influence in his wedded life to im- 
prove it. Where she might forbear, 
she retorts; where she might 
soothe, she irritates. And what 
does he do? Seeks solace in the 
company of some more gentle if 
less-virtuous woman, with whom he 
finds the love, or at least the sem- 
blance of it, his soul craves ; or he 
grasps the bottle and makes bad 
worse, till the terrible mad end ; or 
he cuts the thread of life abruptly 
short, and a jury return a verdict of 
temporary insanity. 

Many girls are forbidden to think 
of marriage or to mention love. 
They are ‘kept down’ in the pre- 
sence of their parents. A girl of 
such a sort procures absurd trashy 
love novels ‘on the sly ; she seeks 
out companions like herself, and in- 
terchanges confidences. Above all, 
she delights in the servants’ com- 
pany, and makes herself one of 
them. She pants to find she has a 
lover. Almost any one would be 


better than none, even the boy in 
buttons might do if a little taller. 
If she rides, she possibly encourages 
the groom. She marries clandes- 
tinely if she can. If it must be 
with papa’s and mamma’s sanction, 
she submits, sighing, but it would be 
much nicer to run away, she thinks. 
She believes herself very much in 
love. She belongs rather to a by- 
gone generation, and is scarce at 
the present day. After she is mar- 
ried, she is proved to be very use- 
less. She understands nothing of 
housekeeping nor apparel-making. 
She does nothing herself, and does 
not arrange for others to do it. 
Her house is in a muddle and her 
children neglected. Everybody 
about her is unruly and uncontrol- 
led. She expects her husband al- 
ways to play the lover. After 
twenty years of married life, she 
thinks he ought to address her and 
flatter her as he did when he was 
courting. At thirty she feels ne- 
glected at missing the compliments 
he paid her, and the admiring looks 
he gave her, at twenty. She has 
grown very slovenly in her attire, 
and not changed the date of her 
fashions since the wedding-day. 
She is mopy and limp and hysteri- 
cal, and complains that ‘ Augustus 
doesn’t love her? and his return 
home is heralded by a shower of 
briny drops; and whilst she goes 
into fits on the sofa—and he cannot 
be such a brute as not to bring her 
to—the fish gets broken and the 
meat burned and the adjuncts cold, 
so that dinner is spoiled. Her 
semblance of love is a hollow 
mockery. She keeps him dancing 
attendance on her, is unsatisfied 
unless he clasps her hand or talks 
rubbish; but he cannot discuss his 
real anxieties with her; he can place 
no confidence in a woman who 
would repeat all he said to every 
one she knew within four-and-twen- 
ty hours. What repose or comfort 
has he with her? 
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Or she is of the dressy sort ; she 
goes to the extreme in fashion. 
She runs up bills on the sly and 
never thinks what they cost. She 
has always been sly, and is sly now. 
When they come in she hides them, 
till they can be hidden no longer ; 
her husband quarrels with her; he 
declines to play the spoony after 
seven or seventeen years of mar- 
riage; and she, rendered still rather 
attractive by aid of paints and 
washes and flighty manners, flirts 
openly, by way of retaliation, with 
every fellow who has no objection. 
On the sly she goes farther, and 
either runs off altogether or is de- 
tected and divorced, to the eter- 
nal shame—loss it is impossible to 
say—of her unhappy children. 

A large number of men of all 
ages certainly go astray from the 
simple want of love—indulgent 
motherly love, which a wife should, 
but does not always give, and which 
mother, sister, or fiancée may in 
some measure supply. Denied in 
their own homes what they might 
expect it to yield of solace and 
cheer, they too frequently find in a 
questionable quarter the indulgence 
and consideration they have looked 
for in vain elsewhere. 

Too many women when they 
marry expect to find perfection in 
their husbands, ignoring the fact 
that they are not perfect them- 
selves ; and finding their respective 
Benedicts fall short of their ideal, 
become dissatisfied and cross. 

Man is not only far from perfect, 
but his standard of excellence falls 
short of that of women. Therefore 
as the weaker morally, not as the 
stronger physically, is it that women 
should forbear with and defer to 
men. Men have much to contend 
with also in the way of excitement 
and disappointment, or anxiety, in 
their business transactions, which 
produce an irritability of temper it 
is best and kindest to soothe, not 
to increase. 
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Of such men as exercise a coarse 
brutality towards their wives, we 
say nothing. They do not deserve, 
and are hardly likely to receive, the 
love which we want more of. We 
cannot admit such scoundrels even 
to a moment's consideration, but 
reject them unconditionally as out 
of the pale of decent and ordinary 
consideration. 

Women of pure and gentle rear- 
ing would do well to think over 
these things. They would do well 
to remember that we want more 
consideration and tenderness in 
the world, and they might often 
soothe a sister’s hard way, comfort 
her in her trials, or save her from 
the bitter consequences to which 
her own folly is hurrying her. 
Men are not the only ones who 
suffer from the lack of sympathetic 
and kindly indulgence. Many a 
promising girl has been hurried to 
a regretful fate out of an uncon- 
genial home. Many a wife has for- 
gotten God and man under the 
weight of her burden; and many 
a pure holy-minded creature has 
walked a living sacrifice, as it were, 
barefooted over the sharp flints 
through life. 

We want more love—pure, sym- 
pathetic, long-suffering love—and 
less censure and harsh judgment 
between relatives, near and dear 
it should be. God causes his sun 
to shine on the just and the unjust. 
The rain falls. The plenty or the 
scarcity prevails irrespective of in- 
dividual merit. We do not suggest 
complete immunity from wrong, 
absence of all punishment. Ne- 
mesis exists hydra-headed ; but it 
should not be by a man’s fireside 
that he encounters the stroke of 
fate or the lash of judgment. There 
he looks to woman to be his stay 
and comfort. Let women think a 
little more of this, and with God's 
blessing the getting of their ‘ rights’ 
will crop up out of it without a 
platform. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


Let Lady Muriel’s faults be what 
they might—and spite of her di- 
vine impulses, or perhaps, indeed, 
because of them, the world said 
she had plenty—that of making her 
guests miserable was not one of 
them. 

In her house all men were equal, 
and for that matter, all women too. 
Gentle or simple she treated us 
alike, except perhaps that for ar- 
tistes rather than for her other 
guests she had more frequent words 
—that we received more gracious 
courtesy from her than she extend- 
ed to those of her own rank in 
life. 

That was the first time I ever 
stayed in a grand house, or found 
myself surrounded by great people ; 
and on the whole it did not prove 
so terrible an ordeal as I expected. 

‘This is the life, Annie. This 
is living,’ said Herr Droigel to 
me rapturously, as we wandered 
through the conservatories on the 
morning after our arrival. It was 
a life he revelled in. The luxury, 
the ease, the magnificent house, 
the respectful servants, the eating, 
the drinking, the talking, the fruits, 
flowers, lawns, shrubberies, delight- 
ed his sensuous contradictory na- 
ture. He could scarcely restrain 
his ecstasies. 

‘It is this,’ he said, ‘which is the 
English speciality —this country 
life at once so cosmopolitan and so 
retired—so unrestrained, and yet 
so refined. Ah! Annie, pity we 
were born only poor musicians, and 
not lords and ladies.’ 


He was amiability itself. Never 
had Droigel’s character appeared 
more simple, more infantile, more 
susceptible. 

Nevertheless he saw everything ; 
saw that Lady Muriel would act 
only with Mr. Florence, that Sir 
Brooks wished us all individually 
and collectively at Jericho, or even 
a more distant bourn; saw that 
Lord Fortfergus was a conceited, 
impecunious, superficial old dilet- 
tante, whose opera ‘Ach, 
well,’ he said ; ‘ we talk of dat no 
more. He will have to be sung, 
so we need not to pull faces.’ He 
saw that for some reason Miss 
Cleeves, who was of our party, did 
not affect my society so much as 
formerly ; saw that the Misses Wif- 
forde, our ladies, were stately and 
disappointed women ; saw, before I 
did, there was something amiss 
with my uncle ; saw that even the 
delight of hearing Tommy shout 
out ‘ The British Grenadiers,’ and 
sing a comic song in character, 
failed to remove a cloud from Mrs. 
Isaac’s brow and restore her wont- 
ed volubility. In short, nothing 
escaped my master. 

There was one person he could 
not understand, however — Miss 
Cleeves. He watched her, he 
talked with her, he talked of her. 

‘That Miss, she is so droll,’ he 
remarked to me over and over 
again. ‘She baffles, she feigns, 
she defies.’ He said this one even- 
ing to Mr. Florence, who at first 
only laughed in reply. They re- 





mained talking together for a few 
minutes ; then Herr Droigel’s face 
clouded, and he walked out ‘ with 
his thoughts’ into the night. 
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‘Miss Cleeves seems a mystery 
to you no longer,’ I observed the 
next day. 

‘Ah, no, little one ; but we must 
blindfold those bright eyes. You 
must not grudge me my own poor 
pleasure. I love a mystery—to me 
itisas a child’s puzzle— that amuses 
and pains together ; once put to- 
gether, the pleasure is over.’ 

‘ Then youhave put Miss Cleeves 
together ?” 

‘ Yes, and we will put her away. 
Amongst those great people she 
treats thee a trifle cavalierly, it 
strikes me,’ he said. It had struck 
me too, but then Miss Cleeves’ 
moods and tenses were not unfa- 
miliar to me. 

The same evening she said, ‘I 
am inditing a letter to Syl. Have 
you any message I can convey to 
him ?’ 

‘To Mr. Sylvester ?’ I exclaimed, 
opening my eyes in amazement. 
‘Certainly not.’ Then, thinking my 
words sounded scarcely civil, I 
added, ‘I hope he is quite well.’ 

If I had been able to peep over 
her shoulder, and read the letter 
she sent, the knowledge would not 
have added to my comfort. As it 
was, I went on my way happily 
ignorant of the contents of that 
epistle. 

I saw it at a later period. This 
was how it ran: 


‘ The Retreat, 
* Tuesday night, 


‘My dear Syl,—No doubt you 
have been anxiously counting the 
days and watching the posts, in 
expectation of my promised letter. 
Here it is at last, and I have 
hosts of things to tell you. But 
first, let me ask why would you 
not accept Lady Muriel’s invita- 
tion? She says she wrote fress- 


ingly begging you to come, and 
seems rather offended at your re- 
But that is of no conse- 


fusal. 
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quence. Nor is her ladyship of 
much. She does not grow wiser as 
she grows older; and she has 
scandalised the old ladies to such 
an extent, they repent having ac- 
cepted her invitation, and wish 
they had been able to prevent my 
beholding so much of the world’s 
wickedness (at one time) as is to 
be seen in thishouse. I only wish 
I had seen as little of it as they 
have in any house, or rather I do 
not. Existence without a slight 
knowledge of sin is as soup with- 
out salt, somewhat insipid. 

‘We are a very large party, and 
I have enjoyed the visit immensely ; 
the horror and dismay of our re- 
spected relatives added not a 
little to my pleasure. They asked 
me after Droigel had been squir- 
ing aunt Dorothea through the gar- 
dens who he was. 

“Can you tell me the name of 
that distinguished-looking foreign- 
er?” were Miss Wifforde’s words, 
whilst Miss Dorothea added 

“Who speaks English so well.” 

**T think he is a Count Albrecht 
von Droigel,” I answered ; “ I have 
seen him at the Dacres.” 

“That girl with the dark eyes 
is his daughter, is she not?” 

“His adopted daughter. His 
own real child is as magnificent a 
specimen of creation as the Count 
himself.” 

‘Would you believe it? for 
three whole days the darlings re- 
ceived Droigel’s devoted attentions 
with that kind of amiable conde- 
scension with which English peo- 
ple always treat distinguished 
foreigners. And they went out of 
their way to talk to Annie—who 
answered — ‘‘ No, Madam” — 
“Yes, Madam”—‘“ Thank you, 
Miss Wifforde.” You know her 
silly frightened way, looking ready 
all the while to run off and hide. 

“So exceedingly shy,” said 
Miss Wifforde. “Do you not 
think we have seen some lady very 
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like Count Droigel’s daughter ?” 
asked Miss Dorothea. 

“The same idea occurred to 
me,” remarked Miss Wifforde ; 
“but of course amongst the num- 
ber of families we have known in 
our long lives we might have met 
with some relatives of Miss Droi- 
gel.” And then the old darlings 
tripped along, holding up their 
brocaded skirts, and exhibiting 
their silk stockings, and fanning 
themselves, and looking as if they 
had gone to every ball at Almack’s 
in their youth, and spent the re- 
mainder of their lives in going to 
Court and visiting the nobility and 
others throughout the United King- 
dom, besides frequenting all places 
of fashionable resort on the Con- 
tinent. 

‘I hoped, I did hope I should 
be able to keep up the deception. 
What with their utter ignorance of 
the French language out ofa book, 
and their want of knowledge of 
German and Italian under any con- 
ditions, I was nearly successful. 
Little Trenet really has improved 
her opportunities, and though her 
accent is vilely German, speaks 
French wonderfully fluently. And 
in that language I discoursed to her, 
whilst I held forth to Droigel— 
dear, fat, delightful Droigel—in 
German. So I meant to pass them 
both off as amateur musicians. I 
had told our aunts that abroad 
every Prince wrote an opera, and 
every Count played the violin or 
piano, and that every young Prin- 
cess understood thorough bass, and 
every Countess sang from the time 
she was able to say whatever may 
be the short for Miider. 

‘ The fact that Lord Fortfergus 
had composed the ineffably idiotic 
opera which was the raison d’étre 
of our being at The Retreat, lent 
a sufficient colour of truth to my 
fictions. 

* You remember, dear,” said 
Miss Dorothea, “ that Elizabeth’s 
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father played remarkably well on 
the flute.” 

“Yes, and poor Lady Brooks, 
Sir Thomas’s first wife, composed 
a song called ‘The Nightingale,’ 
which she published for the benefit 
of the Fairshire County Asylum. 
Somewhere at the Great House 
there must be a copy of it. We 
bought fifty.” 

‘ Nothing could be going on bet- 
ter till the night of the performance 
—last night—but I shudder to 
think of what then befell, and so 
hurry on. 

‘Hunter summoned me from the 
ballroom, while for an instant I 
was standing still, talking to the 
most heavenly waltzer who ever 
descended to earth—Mr. Florence 
—with this remark, “If you please, 
Miss Cleeves, you are wanted in 
Miss Wifforde’s dressing-room most 
particular.” 

“She is not in a fit, is she, 
Hunter ?” I asked. 

“ She is very ill, Miss Eliza- 
beth,” said the stately maid. 

‘Of course I at once thought 
about the succession, and you and 
myself, and whether she had made 
a will, and where it was, and so 
forth. 

‘With a sad face I entered the 
dressing-room. ‘“‘ We shall not re- 
quire you any more, Hunter,” said 
Miss Wifforde. ‘“‘ You can with- 
draw, and close the door.” 

‘Syl, they were both there in 
their nightcaps and dressing-gowns. 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked. 
“T thought from Hunter’s manner 
you must be ill.” 

“We are ill,” said Miss Wif- 
forde. ‘Elizabeth, you have in- 
tentionally deceived us. We have 
been enlightened to-night. That 
Droigel, your Count, is a music- 
master, and that girl he passes off 
as his daughter is the grand-daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Motfield. She is an 
actress—she is going on the stage.” 

‘I spare you what followed. 
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Little Trenet had done the thing 
too well for an amateur. The old 
ladies had their wits about them to 
an extent for which I was not pre- 
pared. They inquired, they heard ; 
the curtain falls. I will draw it up 
to-morrow on a different scene. 


‘To-morrow has come, and we 
leave to-day. I am so sorry. I 
was enjoying myself to a degree 
perfectly indescribable. I wish I 
had held my peace about Droigel 
and that stupid Annie. The 
amusement obtained is not worth 
the price that will have to be paid. 
Really I am beginning to think, 
with our respectable relations, that 
it is better to have nothing to do 
with people who sing, or play, or 
act, or write, beyond reading their 
works, or paying money to hear or 
see them perform. 

‘They always get one into trou- 
ble in the long-run ; whilst as for 
composing oneself But I see 
you in imagination laughing at my 
change of opinions, so will give no 
farther cause for merriment. 

‘I made my peace with the old 
ladies—never mind how; but clev- 
erly and effectually ; and Miss Wif- 
forde is not without hope that in 
the peace and retirement of the 
Great House, I may forget the riot 
and dissipation which prevail in 
this establishment. Lady Muriel 
says she is “so sorry we are going ;” 
but I believe she is very glad. I 
am sure I should if I were she. 
Sir Thomas, as usual, says nothing, 
but I fancy he is sorry. The old 
ladies can play propriety well if 
they can play nothing else. 

‘But if Sir Thomas could only 
believe it, he has not the slightest 
reason for jealousy now. Mr. Flo- 
rence is about to be married, and 
the happy lady is I will give 
you three guesses. No, I will not. 
You shall have the delicious tit-bit 
at a mouthful. The happy lady 
is Annie Trenet—Mrs. Motfield’s 








grand-daughter—and she will be 
the Honourable Mrs. Florence. 
No wonder our relatives fly from 
The Retreat as Lot did from the 
cities of the plain. If any one of 
the trio be turned into a pillar of 
salt, it will be me, for I shall cer- 
tainly look back with longing to 
the only happy time I have passed 
since I left London. You will come 
down of course to the Great House 
very shortly now, and I will pre- 
pare another budget of news for 
your especial edification. 
‘ Yours affectionately, 


*E. CLEEVES.’ 


‘I re-open my letter to tell 
you Herr Droigel and his adopted 
daughter have just returned from 
Fairport. She with cheeks red for 
a wonder, and eyes swelled up with 
crying—a fright. I asked Annie 
what was the matter. She ans- 
wered, “ Nothing.” I asked Herr 
Droiggl. He replied, “ Our Annie 
is a plant so sensitive.” I asked 
Mr. Florence. He said he did not 
know, and I told him he ought to 
know. 


* Midnight, Lovedale. 


‘We have arrived here safely. 
We are surrounded once more by 
the eternal silence of this dreary 
house. No more dancing, no more 
flirting ; nothing but prayers, pride, 
and propriety. 

‘Mr. Florence and Sir Thomas 
saw us to the carriage. I said to 
the former, ‘When you are mar- 
ried, do you think Annie will let 
you waltz ?” 

“T cannot tell,” he answered, 
“but I am quite certain I shall not 
allow her to do so.” 

“ Miss Cleeves,” observed Miss 
Wifforde, as we drove away from 
that delightful place, “ you permit 
yourself a strange latitude in your 
remarks to gentlemen.” 

“T only wish I could, aunt,” I 
replied plaintively. “ My remarks 
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would then be a vast deal more 
amusing than they are now.” I 
wish I knew what Droigel’s baby 
was crying about to-day. That 
name fits her to a nicety.’ 


Miss Cleeves’ remarks concern- 
ing my manner and appearance 
when I returned from Fairport 
were quite correct. I had been 
crying, and tears are not becoming 
to every one. Farther, I was much 
vexed in mind, and annoyance is 
not always conducive to the main- 
tenance of that calm which all hu- 
man beings ought to preserve ex- 
ternally. A great trouble had fallen 
upon me, outside my profession, 
outside of Mr. Florence. Some- 
thing was the matter with my uncle, 
and all my inquiries failed to elicit 
from him what that something 
might be. At last I bethought me 
of questioning Mrs. Isaac. As usual 
she was communicative ; for once 
she was civil. She thought it was 
quite right of me, she stated, to 
want to know the reason of the 
change in her poor dear husband. 
He had forbidden her to mention 
the matter to me; but there were 
times (many I imagine) when, in 
her opinion, obedience in a wife 
became a sin. It was very hard 
upon her, careful as she had always 
been, and saving as she had tried 
to be for the sake of her family. 

But what was the trouble, I 
wanted to know? ‘She could not 
exactly tell, except that Isaac and 
his brother Daniel were answerable 
in some way for an uncle of Mrs. 
Daniel’s. If I remembered she had 
never thought much of Mrs. Daniel 
or her people, for all she held her 
head so high, and gave herself airs 
as if her husband’s family were dirt 
under her feet.’ 

‘I did not pay much attention 
either to Mrs. Daniel or her af- 
fairs,’ I said, finding some answer 
was expected, and conscious that 
my recollections of Mrs. Isaac’s 
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feelings did not tally with her own 
report of them. 

‘And well it would have been 
for some other people if they had 
paid as little,’ she replied; ‘it will 
kill your uncle. It is not as if even 
he had not paid down Jemima’s 
fortune, poor dear. We shall have 
to give up this house and sell every- 
thing, I suppose,’ she added, look- 
ing ruefully at the various articles 
in the room, and then suddenly she 
gave way and broke into passion- 
ate sobs. 

‘Don’t cry, aunt,’ I exclaimed; 
‘it cannot be so bad as you think 
—we—I can surely do something 
to help uncle.’ 

‘But it’s a mint of money,’ she 
said; ‘you, what could you do, 
child ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ I replied; ‘ but 
I will do something if you only tell 
me all about the matter.’ 

It was very little she was able to 
tell. She had heard nothing ex- 
cept from strangers. And then she 
covered her face with her hands 
again and bewailed herself, whilst 
I wept for sympathy. 

Just then Herr Droigel, who had 
arranged to call for me, entered 
the room. 

‘Bah!’ he ejaculated, ‘this is bad. 
What has happened—-what is the 
trouble ?” 

When we told him he said, ‘You 
must not despair, dear Madam ; 
there may be a tiny track found 
out of the forest. This good child 
and I will talk all over, and come 
back ; yes, we will come back.’ 

‘You want to help the dear un- 
cle, Annie,’ he remarked, as we 
walked along the shore to The 
Retreat, in order to avoid meeting 
people. ‘I think I see a way if 
you object not.’ 

‘Object! I would cut off my 
hand to help uncle Isaac.’ 

‘Well, then, I fancy I see a ray 
of light.’ 

‘But you must not ask Mr. Flo- 
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rence to help,’ I exclaimed, a sud- 
den suspicion crossing my mind. 

‘No, no, no, no!’ answered Herr 
Droigel vehemently ; ‘that would 
be bad, so bad. It shall be a lit- 
tle secret between you and me; 
you must see the other uncle and 
learn all from him; then we will 
set our wits to work, and when 
we leave this so enchanting Re- 
treat act. Think of it, Annie, that 
through poor Droigel you may be 
able to render such help as shall 
enable that good man to weather 
his storm.’ 

This was how it came to pass 
that, after morning service, which 
we all duly attended at St. Ste- 
phen’s, I found myself seated by 
the side of Jemima’s husband driv- 
ing inland to Deepley. 

Jemima’s husband evidently con- 
sidered himself a sadly-injured in- 
dividual. Some one had suggested 
he ought to return his wife’s for- 
tune, or endeavour in other ways 
to assist his father-in-law. 

* But of course, Miss Trenet,’ he 
said, ‘my friends would not hear 
of such imprudence for a moment; 
a man must look to himself.’ 

‘Of course,’ I assented. Even 
had I been inclined for argument, 
I well knew discussion in that case 
would have proved worse than use- 
less. 

When Mrs. Daniel learned my 
name and errand, she received me 
with open arms. She at once made 
me free of that drawing-room, the 
furniture in which had trembled in 
the balance. Ah! how strange it 
seemed to me to think I had once 
been low-spirited because the glo- 
ries of her abode were about to be 
revealed to my cousins—glories 
concealed from me. 

‘Dear ! dear! she said ; ‘and so 
you are Annie! I always thought 
you would turn out something won- 
derful ; when your aunt Jane de- 
clared you would never be fit for 
anything but moping about, I stuck 
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up for you. “ There’s a deal of out- 
come in those quiet girls,” I said 
—those were my very words. And 
so you are staying at The Retreat, 
and went to church to-day with Sir 
Thomas and his lady, and sat in 
the family pew—only to think of 
it! and but the other day, so it 
seems, you were a bit ofa child, 
and old Mrs. Motfield living, and 
all the family grudging you the food 
and shelter you got at the Cottage 
—all except me and my dear hus- 
band.’ 

‘Your memory is shorter than 
mine, Mrs. Daniel,’ I remarked. 
‘I recollect the time when you 
did not entertain a very favourable 
opinion of me; but we will let by- 
gones be bygones. I have no wish 
to recall the past, unless you force 
me to do so.’ 

That silenced her ecstasies, and 
during the remainder of my visit, 
which lasted only long enough to 
rest and feed the horse, I talked 
principally with my uncle—a man 
who had never liked me, and whom 
I had never liked, and who evi- 
dently did not believe that I should 
be able to assist him or his bro- 
ther. 

‘Why did not Isaac tell her how 
he was placed if he thought she 
could be of any use?’ he said, in 
answer to his wife’s entreaties that 
he would explain everything. 

I could have told him why, but 
I did not consider it part of my 
mission to state that uncle Isaac’s 
ideas were as widely removed from 
those of his brother as the east is 
far apart from the west. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MY OWN SECRET. 
Tuis is a letter I received from 


my uncle Isaac some time after I 
left Fairport : 
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‘My dear Nannie,—1 never 
thought the day would come when 
I should feel ashamed to write to 
you, but I do now. I have taken 
your future earnings, allowed you 
to mortgage your little property, 
perhaps run the risk of keeping 
you poor for life, and all this makes 
me feel very miserable ; but when 
I think how you have saved both 
me and my brother from ruin, how 
you have enabled us to keep our 
homes together and obtained time 
for us to work out the balance of 
our indebtedness, so that our child- 
ren may not be beggars and our 
homes destitute, I cannot but be- 
lieve it will all be repaid to you in 
God’s good time a hundredfold. 

‘When the trouble is over, and 
the danger, through your help and 
that of our good friend Herr Droi- 
gel, averted, friends start up unex- 
pectedly. A Mr. Florence called 
upon me the other day. He left 
Lady Muriel sitting in her carriage 
whilst he came in and asked if he 
could speak to me for a moment in 
private. 

‘He said he had heard indirectly 
of my embarrassments, and, as he 
took the liveliest interest in you 
and all connected with you, he 
hoped I would allow him to place 
his cheque-book at my disposal. 
He seemed vexed when I told him 
I required no farther assistance— 
that, thanking him most gratefully, 
all the money I required had been 
provided. 

‘Spite of his kindness and gener- 
osity, I am afraid I do not like 
Mr. Florence, Annie. It is said 
here you are going to marry him, 
and that it is a wonderful match for 
you to make. 

‘I think if there had been any 
truth in this report you would not 
have left me to hear it from stran- 
gers. He stayed talking to me for 
so long that I got fidgety, and 
ventured to remind him Lady 
Brooks was waiting. 
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“Let her wait,” he said, impa- 
tiently. Fancy that—and she a 
lady, and he her guest! “She 
would come with me, though I 
did my best to escape ;” and then 
he spoke about you, until at last I 
had to ask him to excuse me. 
There were customers wanting pre- 
scriptions made up, and no one 
but a boy to attend to them, so he 
went away promising to call again. 
I am glad to say he has not done 
this. Write to me soon, dear, and 
tell me whether I am to believe 
what is said or not. I cannot 
think you would marry merely for 
money or for rank. I reproach 
myself now that I saw so little of 
you while you were here. 

*‘ Reverting to my own affairs, I 
have had another offer of assistance 
—namely, from Mr. Risley, the 
principal solicitor in Fairport. It 
seems as if your help had brought 
me friends and good fortune, for 
business has never been better, my 
neighbours never more kind.’ 


‘What says the dear uncle ? 
asked Herr Droigel. 

‘He fancies he has beggared 
me,’ I answered. For various rea- 
sons I did not think it necessary to 
tell him anything about Mr. Flo- 
rence’s visit or proffer of assistance. 
I failed to understand Herr Droi- 
gel’s real wishes regarding my fu- 
ture. I fail to understand what 
they were still, though I have a 
theory on the subject. 

‘Ah! you will soon bring all 
that to rights,’ replied the Profes- 
sor gaily. ‘You shall appear with 
Serlini and carry the house.’ 

‘Is that true? Will she permit— 
will she listen to the idea?’ I cried, 
trembling with excitement. 

‘She is delighted,’ replied Herr 
Droigel. ‘She is graciousness itself.’ 

How I studied no one can ima- 
gine ; how I tried to perfect my- 
self in this new branch of art sur- 
prised even the Professor. 

NN 
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Much of my new energy was 
displayed in order to rid myself of 
Mr. Florence, but he did not seem 
to resent it; on the contrary, he 
only laughed when Miss Cleeves, 
who did not now visit us so much 
as formerly, spoke of my distress- 
ing industry. 

‘Miss Trenet will have more 
leisure to place at the disposal of 
her friends when the season is 
over,’ he remarked on one occa- 
sion, when Mr. Sylvester chanced 
also to be of the company. ‘At 
present everything connected with 
operatic life has for her the charm 
of novelty.’ 

‘Then you really intend to go 
upon the stage ?’ said Mr. Sylvester 
to me in a low tone, whilst Miss 
Cleeves was cross-questioning Mr. 
Florence about a song he had 
introduced into Lord Fortfergus’ 
opera, and Herr Droigel was re- 
producing the melody on the piano. 
‘I did not believe the report—is it 
true ?” 

‘ Quite true,’ I replied. 

He did not say he was glad—he 
did not say he was sorry ; he turn- 
ed the conversation to some indif- 
ferent subject, and shortly after 
took his leave. 

‘He thinks I must fail,’ I thought. 
* Well, he shall see.’ 

Had I not been intoxicated with 
the fascination of the new life 
opening before me—had I been 
able to adhere to the resolution 
made far away from London, to 
prevent my senses being deluded 
by the deceptive glitter which at 
that time surrounded me, I must 
have shrunk from crossing the 
threshold I had reached. 

But the glamour was upon me; 
I was back amongst the pleasant 
people of old. I had no leisure for 
thought or for fear. I was proud 
of what I had been able to do for 
my uncle, and of what those with 
whom I was thrown in contact 
said I might do for myself. I 


never recollect during the whole 
of that period feeling alarmed con- 
cerning my ultimate destination 
but once. I had been singing at a 
concert of sacred music, and Ma- 
dame Dellaro, who boasted the 
deepest and most disagreeable 
voice I ever heard in my life— 
people called it a contralto, I call- 
ed it a baritone—was to see me 
safely back to the Droigel mansion. 
Perhaps for the sake of home peace 
the Professor did not accompany 
me everywhere himself as formerly, 
but consigned me now to the care 
of this friend, and now of that. 

On the present occasion Ma- 
dame Dellaro, wishing to leave 
before it was possible for me to do 
so, asked another friend to take 
charge of me. This friend—a griev- 
ous sinner, who had a knack of 
‘ singing religion,’ to quote her own 
phrase, with the most holy and 
sanctified expression — with eyes 
upturned to heaven and a look of 
devotion in her face and attitude 
which a saint might have envied— 
said to me as we drove along, in 
that foreign accent which seemed 
more familiar than English— 

‘Just you come into my house 
for one moment ; I want you most 
particular.’ 

I did not like going in, for hints 
and rumours of the life she led had 
reached even my ears; but she 
laughed at all my excuses, and, as 
usual, I had not sufficient strength 
of mind to persist in taking a de- 
cided course. When we alighted 
she said something to the coach- 
man which I could not hear, and 
then hurried me up-stairs into a 
room brilliantly lighted, and filled 
with company. 

‘Caught so beautiful! she ex- 
claimed, turning to me and break- 
ing out into a peal of laughter. 
‘ Now you stay for supper.’ I did 
not say her nay or yea. Stay to 
supper I determined I would not, 
for amongst the persons assembled 
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I saw the faces of several whose 
acquaintance Madame Serlini had 
cautioned me against forming with 
the united strength of all the lan- 
guages she spoke. 

Herr Droigel, too, had not been 
silent concerning some of them. 
* Be civil, Annie,’ he said, ‘ but no- 
thing more. Say “yes,” “no,” 
“‘ good-day,” “good-night.” Talk 
as little as you can help.’ And 
here I was in their midst. 

‘I have one crow to pluck with 
you,’ said the hostess, turning to a 
gentleman near her, none other 
than Mr. Sylvester. ‘I begged you 
to come so hard to my supper and 
you declined—*“ Non, non,” you 
were engaged elsewhere—and now, 
at the asking of Monsieur Neville, 
I find you here before me.’ 

‘Ah, mademoiselle !’ he replied, 
‘I wish I could plead that it is never 
too late to repent of an error, but 
the fact is I really cannot remain— 
I am going to Herr Droigel’s.’ 

‘You can go to Droigel after- 
wards.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, but I must 
go to Droigel now.’ 

‘What is the special attraction 
there ? carelessly asked Mr. Flo- 
rence, who was of the party. 

* Business,’ was the answer. 

All this time I had been thinking 
how I was to escape. If I remained, 
Mr. Florence would, I felt satisfied, 
offer to escort me home, and the 
téte-A-téte I had been striving for 
so long a time to avoid must take 
place. Fortunately I had not yet 
removed my shawl, and only thrown 
back my hood, and noticing a door 
half concealed by curtains, I asked 
a lady near me if I could go into 
the next room to arrange my dress. 

There was a second door in this 
room, opening on to the staircase, 
and without stopping to leave any 
message or apology, Iran down into 
the hall, passed through the porch, 
and found myself in the open air. 
Before I had reached the outer 
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gate, however, Mr. Florence over- 
took me. 

‘My brougham is here,’ he said, 
‘if you will do me the honour of 
making use of it.’ 

‘And I am here, Miss Trenet, if 
you will allow me the honour of 
seeing you home,’ added Mr. Syl- 
vester, coming hurriedly forward. 

Involuntarily I passed Mr. Flo- 
rence with a slight curtsey and cold 
‘Thank you—I prefer walking,’ and 
took Mr. Sylvester’s offered arm. 

‘May Linquire,’ asked theformer, 
after we had proceeded a short dis- 
tance in silence, ‘ by what right, 
Mr. Birwood, you claim to be this 
young lady’s escort ? 

‘I have no right,’ was the quiet 
reply, ‘except that of having known 
Miss Trenet, less or more, nearly 
the whole of her lifetime.’ 

‘ She will take her death of cold,’ 
remarked Mr. Florence; ‘and if 
she does, Herr Droigel will scarcely, 
I think, thank the friend ofher child- 
hood for having induced herto walk 
home in thin shoes and an evening 
dress. My brougham is close be- 
hind. Do you not imagine you 
would be acting the part of a ju- 
dicious guardian if you were to per- 
mit me to set you and your ward 
down at Herr Droigel’s, instead of 
aiding and abetting Miss Trenet 
in her endeavours to catch bron- 
chitis ?” 

‘You are very kind,’ answered 
Mr. Sylvester ; and without con- 
sulting my wishes he paused to let 
the conveyance overtake us. 

Mr. Florence opened the door 
for me, and then with a bow stood 
aside to permit Mr. Sylvester to 
follow, after which he got in him- 
self. 

It did not take us long to reach 
the Professor’s door. 

* Shall you be long here?’ asked 
Mr. Florence, as Mr. Sylvester was 
bidding him good-night. 

‘Only a few minutes,’ was the 
reply. 
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‘ Then, if you permit, I will wait. 
I should like to have a little con- 
versation with you, and we can talk 
on our way to your chambers.’ 

Whatever it might be Mr. Syl- 
vester had to say to Herr Droigel 
he said in private, and it had the 
effect of rendering the Professor 
thoughtful for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Next day Mr. Florence wascloset- 
ed with him for full an hour, and 
after his departure Herr Droigel 
spoke to me concerning the offer 
that gentleman had done his Annie 
so great honour as to make. 

‘ Do you not remember what you 
told me long and long ago? I 
asked, when he had quite finished 
his statement and his comments on 
the beauty of Mr. Florence’s affec- 
tion and the generosity of his pro- 
posed settlements. ‘ You said an 
artiste should never marry. You 
were right, and I mean to follow 
your advice.’ 

‘ But to all rules there are excep- 
tions—’ he was beginning, when I 
interrupted him. 

‘I shall prove no exception. I 
suppose I ought to be grateful to 
Mr. Florence, but I am not. I 
suppose I ought to like him, but I 
cannot. I would rather die than 
marry him. I would sooner beg 
my bread than live in a palace with 
him.’ 

‘Softly, softly!’ exclaimed the 
Professor, ‘ you are not on the stage 
now. This isa very grave question. 
You have received an offer most 
remarkable, and you must not throw 
a jewel of price on one side as ifit 
were of no value at all.’ 

‘I will not marry Mr. Florence.’ 

‘Well, well, well, this obstinate 
child must have her way. She shall 
not be opposed or irritated. She 
shall show her little airs and expend 
her fury on the boards, and then we 
will talk once more. She will learn 
wisdom as she grows older—learn 
that Droigel, with all the will in the 


world, cannot give her everything 
she would have—that the poor Pro- 
fessor, though he was able to teach 
her much, cannot stand for ever be- 
tween her and the evil ofthis wicked 
world.’ 

And solemnly shaking his head, 
Herr Droigel left me to my own 
reflections. 

But for the engrossing thought 
of appearing with Madame Serlini, 
I scarcely know how I should have 
got through the weeks which fol- 
lowed—weeks during which I tried 
to banish the ever-recurring ques- 
tion of what plan for the future I 
must form—with whom I must live, 
where I ought to go. 

That I could not remain at the 
Droigels’, I felt confident ; that if 
I could, it was neither fit nor ex- 
pedient for me to do so, each day 
satisfied me more and more. 

Droigel could not take charge of 
meas he had once done. Madam, 
even had she been willing, was un- 
fit to take the care of any one. I 
was not old enough, wise enough, 
clever enough, to take care of my- 
self. 

What Herr Droigel had said was 
quite true. I had neither father, 
brother, mother, nor sister; and with- 
out a husband, a woman so lonely 
occasionally finds her position dif- 
ficult. 

The momentous eveningarrived. 
It is a very different thing, singing 
in a concert-room and coming for- 
ward to the footlights and uplifting 
one’s voice to stalls, boxes, and gal- 
leries : but this is a part of my ex- 
perience on which I have no desire 
to enlarge. I never can recall that 
night without a terrible longing that 
the past could be undone—that the 
airs might be unsung, the acting 
prove a dream. I shrink when I 
think of having appeared before 
such a multitude in even so small 
a part as that allotted to me. In 
the moment of mygreatest success, 
I see again a pair of wistful eyes 
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fixed upon me with such a mourn- 
ful, regretful expression, that my 
own filled with tears, and louder 
than the applause which followed 
I can hear the throbbing of my 
heart, which at last understands 
its own mystery, comprehends the 
length and the breadth of the gulf 
stretching between it and happi- 
ness. 

What were congratulations, com- 
pliments, prophecies of future suc- 
cesses to me after that? What was 
it to me even that Madame Ser- 
lini herself said, speaking over my 
shoulder to Herr Droigel— 

‘She is a good girl ; if she takes 
pains she may do great things yet.’ 

‘You have not found it all plea- 
sure, as you expected,’ said Mr. 
Florence softly. ‘I feared there 
might be a disappointment.’ 

* Not satisfied yet, little maiden?” 
asked Herr Droigel. ‘ Why, what 
wouldst thou have—what canst 
thou want ?” 

‘Take me home,’ I whispered, 
both my hands clasped round his 
arm ; ‘take me home—-please, do.’ 

We drove back in silence, and 
when we reéntered the house, I 
would have gone to my own apart- 
ment at once, had not Herr Droigel, 
saying he wanted to speak to me, 
entered the drawing-room and 
closed the door after him. 

‘Annie,’ he began, ‘what ails 
thee, my child—what is the trou- 
ble?’ 

I sat silent for a minute, stupe- 
fied with the misery that had been 
so suddenly revealed to me. I 
knew what I wanted to say as well 
as I knew what I intended to do, 
but my lips refused to utter the 
words that rose to them. 

‘What is the trouble?’ he re- 
peated, in a tone which, though 
gentle, left me no choice but to 
answer. 

‘I shall never try to act again.’ 

* And wherefore not ?’ 

‘I dislike it.’ 


‘You dislike it. Why? 

*I do not know—I cannot tell.’ 

‘Think again, dear child; think 
once—twice—thrice—’ 

‘I cannot tell,’ I said defiantly. 

‘Shall I tell?’ he asked. ‘Sit 
down,’ he continued, as I rose and 
tried to free myself from the grasp 
of his great soft hand, which held 
me as if in a vice; ‘you are nota 
child, I am not quite blind—you 
are in love. Bah! with a man who 
cares not for you—who will never 
care for you.’ 

*O, no, no! I murmured. 

*O, yes, yes, poor little one, 
whom from my heart I pity. But 
this folly we must try to hide—the 
world would not pity, it would 
laugh, or cry Fie, fie! Say, Annie, 
if it be hard to thee for me to 
probe thy secrets, how could it be 
borne for strangers to turn thy sa- 
cred fancies into ridicule ?” 

‘I have no fancies,’ I exclaimed. 
‘You are wrong, Herr Droigel, ut- 
terly and entirely. I have never 
thought, I have never known—’ 

‘There comes a moment of reve- 
lation,’ he said, as I paused, con- 
fusion covering me; ‘it may be 
thou hast not hitherto thought— 
thou hast not heretofore known, 
but the mask is off now; thou hast 
looked into thine heart and seen. 
But there must be no more of look- 
ing and seeing,’ he went on, speak- 
ing determinedly ; ‘with me your 
secret is safe— buried—dead ; none 
other must know it—not one. We 
must have no more faltering, no 
more weakness, no more babble of 
abandoning a career which may be 
splendid—’ 

‘TI shall abandon it,’ I interrupt- 
ed; ‘I shall never sing again in 
opera—never.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, you will think 
twice about that; you will think 
more than twice before you give 
the world’s big tongue liberty to 
wag about this thing so foolish ; 
you will cry all through the night, 
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possibly ; you will spend your grief, 
and then you will to-morrow come 
to me, having seen the folly of tak- 
ing a dead love to nurse, and say, 
“Help me to hide this sorrow. 
Tell me how I shall dig a hole so 
deep, and press the earth over it 
so that no one may dream it has 
ever been. Remind me that I owe 
much money, that I must earn gold 
to live. Tell me I am no great 
heiress who can afford to fling 
away bank-notes for the sake of an 
illusion. Repeat it is shame to be 
won unsought—unmaidenly to give 
love when it has not been asked, 
where it is not desired.”’ 

‘Do you think you have said 
enough, Herr Droigel?’ I asked, 
rising and steadying myself for a 
moment ere I essayed to walk. 

‘I hope so,’ he replied. ‘I never 
want to have to say anything about 
it again.’ 

He had said more than enough 
for me. Somehow I made my way 
up-stairs into my room, turning the 
key inside. 

After that there is a blank. The 
next thing I remember is lying on 
the floor with the moon shining 
into my chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE HEIR COMES TO HIS OWN. 


Wuat Herr Droigel said was 
true: I had no such store of wealth 
I could afford to follow my incli- 
nations ; whether the work were to 
my taste or not, I must do it. 
Whether I had learned to hate 
publicity or delight in living before 
a multitude, signified nothing. I 
had but one profession, and it was 
necessary for me to pursue it; but 
one gift, and I had perforce to use 
it. 

Though I did not weep through 
the night, though I did not spend 
my grief, morning, as the Professor 
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had prophesied would be the case, 
brought sense with it, and I re- 
sumed my labours as if nothing 
unusual had occurred to change 
the whole current of my ideas. 

But the current was changed 
nevertheless. I worked harder 
than ever, but I only worked that 
my labour might sooner have an 
end. I tried my best to please the 
public, but it was only that I might 
be able all the earlier to bid the 
public an eternal farewell.’ Vain 
would it be to deny that applause 
still gave me pleasure, that silence 
filled me with dismay. To the last 
hour of my life the clapping of 
many hands, the huzzahs and en- 
cores of many voices, will stir my 
heart as the sound of a trumpet 
stirs the blood of a war-horse which 
has once listened to its call; but 
the moment I was off the stage, the 
moment I retired from the plat- 
form, the old sick feeling returned, 
and I felt in my soul it was all 
vanity. 

That I was deceiving Herr Droi- 
gel’s intelligence, and deluding all 
others with whom I came in con- 
tact, I firmly believed; never 
thinking the Professor was reading 
me like an easy book, and that 
some who were interested in my 
future noted every change of hu- 
mour, every caprice of temper, as 
carefully as my master himself. 

I had no friend. Gretchen was 
occupied with her own affairs, and 
had it been otherwise I should 
scarcely have taken her into my 
confidence. Miss Cleeves came 
to see me but seldom, and when 
she did, made herself increasingly 
disagreeable. From the time I 
told Madame Serlini of Mr. Flo- 
rence’s offer, her manner froze to- 
wards me. I had no friend, so 
far as I knew, and perhaps it was 
as well, since a friend of whom I 
knew nothing was watching over 
my safety. 

So days and weeks passed by, 
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monotonously it seemed to me, 
for there is a wonderful monotony 
in work of any kind; and the time 
when I was anxious concerning my 
success — when I was doubtful 
whether I should be able to sing 
in opera so as to please a critical 
audience — had faded into the 
mists of an apparently remote dis- 
tance. Looking back, I cannot 
think the reputation I then achiev- 
ed was built on a solid foundation. 
Years alone can prove whether the 
success of a singer is the result of 
adventitious circumstances or real 
merit, and my success must be at- 
tributed to many causes altogether 
foreign to either voice or merit. 

I was young, and the public are 
lenient as well as partial to youth. 
I sang with Madame Serlini, who 
was in herself a tower of strength ; 
who, when she chose to help, could 
almost insure those associated with 
her performing well and singing 
their best. 

The principal male singers took 
a kindly interest in me, whilst 
Mr. Florence exerted an influence 
which was not slight in obtaining 
generally favourable comments on 
my powers from the press. 

Whatever talent I might have 
had, every chance was afforded me 
of recognition and development. 
My career was short and sunny; my 
way lay across green fields, along 
shady lanes, over paths bordered 
by flowers, under arches crowned 
with roses. The frosts of winter, 
the decay of autumn, the rain and 
the sleet and the snow, were out- 
side my experience ; and it is only 
those who have outlived the keen 
winds of criticism, the adverse judg- 
ment of the select few, the indiffer- 
ence of the many—the difficulties 
which beset, the obstacles which 
retard all who are trying to win 
name and fame—that can tell of 
what metal they are really made. 
Had I continued in my profession 
I should have known more of my 
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own capabilities, or the want of 
them, than I am ever likely to be 
acquainted with now. But an end 
was coming to that career on which 
I had so longed to enter. It came 
when nothing was farther from my 
thoughts, and in this wise. 

We were ready one night to leave 
Her Majesty’s, but Herr Droigel 
had not come to fetch me as agreed. 

Madame Serlini, who could not 
brook being kept waiting for an in- 
stant, but who did not like leaving 
me alone, was fuming over his de- 
lay, when Mr. Florence, who had 
volunteered to find the Professor, 
returned. 

‘Herr Droigel is not here,’ he 
said, addressing me, ‘ but he had 
sent a fly, and the driver says his 
orders were to come for you first, 
and then to call for Miss Droigel 
on his way back.’ 

‘He has made a mistake,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘ he was to call for Gretchen 
and her father on his way here ; 
but it does not matter. Good-night, 
Madame ;good-night, Signor ; good- 
night.’ 

It was to be good-bye to that 
life, but I did not know that. 

Mr. Florence and I walked up 
the Arcade together. The night 
was dark, the rain falling in tor- 
rents. Madame Serlini’s brougham 
stopped the way. I knew her pair 
of bays, recognised her coachman, 
who sat with the rain splashing 
from his coat, and the footman, who 
stood just within the Arcade, and 
who touched his hat to us as we 
passed. 

My companion put up an um- 
brella, and drew my arm a little 
closer in his. 

‘I am afraid you will get wet,’ 
he remarked ; ‘ your carriage is the 
last of all.’ 

Almost running we hurried along 
the soaking pavement. Mr. Flor- 
ence turned the handle of the door : 
I had my foot on the step to enter, 
when some one caught my disen- 
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gaged hand, and, pulling me back, 
said, ‘That is not your carriage, 
Miss Trenet. Come with me.’ 

‘Interfere with this lady at your 
peril,’ exclaimed Mr. Florence. 

‘ Interfere with her at yours,’ was 
the reply ; and before I could re- 
cover from my astonishment, Mr. 
Florence was lying prone on the 
pavement, and a crowd beginning 
to collect. 

‘In Heaven’s name, what is the 
matter ? what has happened ?’ ask- 
ed Madame Serlini, turning to my 
companion for an explanation. 

‘Take her home with you,’ he 
answered. ‘I will be with you 
early to-morrow.’ 

‘With me?’ repeated Madame, in 
amazement; ‘did you say home 
with me? 

‘Yes ; she will be safe with you,’ 
was the reply. ‘I must see Droigel 
at once. Good-night.’ 

‘It is like a bad dream,’ exclaim- 
ed Madame, and taking my hand 
in hers, she held it fast all the way 
to her own house. 

‘Annie,’ she said to me next 
morning, ‘ when Mr. Birwood wrote 
to you it is a pity you did not at 
least answer his letter.’ 

‘He never wrotetome. I never 
had a letter from him in my life,’ 
I replied. 

Mr. Sylvester was standing be- 
side Madame Serlini, and I turned 
to him to confirm my statement, 
but he gravely shook his head. 

‘I wrote to you,’ he began— 
‘wrote a letter which I feared you 
thought dictatorial and impertinent, 
because you did not know—how 
could you?—what your going on 
the stage meant to me.’ 

By this time Madame Serlini had 
left the room. 

*I never received such a letter,’ 
I said. ‘ What was it about ?’ 

He told me it was to implore 
me not to appear in public again, 
but to marry him if I was not afraid 
of comparative poverty. 


‘If you received that letter now, 
what answer would you give me?’ 
he inquired. 

I know what I ought to have 
done. I know I ought to have re- 
fused him decisively, but I only 
said, 

*O Mr. Sylvester, how you ask 
me to ruin your prospects—to spoil 
your life !’ 

I will not repeat his answer. It 
is enough for me to tell it was no 
longer any shame for me to love 
him—that I had found friend, hero, 
brother, husband, all in one. 

Would there were space to tell 
what Droigel said to me and I to 
Droigel when, later in the same day, 
he called to see his ‘ impulsive 
Annie.’ 

That our interview was not plea- 
sant may be gathered from the fact 
that when he was leaving I refused 
to shake hands with him. 

‘I forgot the years,’ he said 
plaintively. ‘I was a woman all 
over. When he told me it was 
best for me to have few friends and 
doubt every one, I pouted; when 
he let me have my own way and 
make friends and believe in all, I 
blamed him because harm nearly 
came of it. Well, he could wait. 
After all, I was only following my 
nature, only displaying another 
trait common to my adorable sex.’ 
And after administering this con- 
solation to himself, he departed. 


We were not married in London, 
but at Little Alford. Dr. Packman 
gave me away ; Miss Packman was 
my bridesmaid ; and we spent a 
quiet honeymoon, as befitted those 
who were not, for some time at 
least, likely to be overburdened 
with this world’s goods. 

Ihad notasixpence. The house 
at Little Alford was mortgaged, my 
small fortune spent, my earnings in 
Herr Droigel’s pocket. The agree- 
ment I signed at the time of uncle 
Isaac’s embarrassment bound me 
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to the Professor for years. How 
difficult it proved to obtain my re- 
lease from it I did not know until 
long afterwards ; but I was releas- 
ed, and as I never have sung, so I 
never shall sing in public again. 

In entering upon my new life 
only two things troubled me—one, 
that his marriage had placed an 
insuperable barrier between my 
husband and the Wifforde estates ; 
another, that Miss Cleeves resent- 
ed her cousin’s choice even more 
bitterly than did her aunts. 

‘You have ruined his prospects 
and cursed my life,’ was the plea- 
sant sentence in which she summed 
up the extent of my delinquencies. 
‘It was an evil morning that on 
which I ever saw you. IfI had 
known what I was doing, I would 
rather have bitten my tongue out 
than taken any notice of you— 
given you ideas above your rank, 
induced you ever to think a man 
like Sylvester would condescend 
to look at a girl in your station.’ 

‘But, Miss Cleeves,’ I remon- 
strated, ‘what can it matter to 
you?’ 

‘What can it matter to me ?’ she 
repeated. ‘I loved him as you could 
never love anybody ; ay, and I 
should have made him love me 
back again had it not been for 
your demure face and simple ways. 
There ; don’t cling and cry to me, 
you baby; you have broken my 
heart ;’ and having so spoken, she 
left me. 

‘Was it really true she ever 
cared for you?’ I asked my hus- 
band. ‘I always thought—that is, 
she always implied—’ 

‘I know,’ he answered, ‘it 
pleased her that the world should 
think I was a rejected suitor, and 
yet it is as true that I once gave up 
all hope of being heir to the Miss 
Wiffordes because I would not 
marry her, as it is that I have now 
given up all desire of being their 
heir because I would marry you.’ 


‘And you do not repent ?’ 

‘I shall never repent,’ he said 
earnestly. 

There came, however, a day 
when the olive-branch was sent to 
him — when ‘our ladies,’ saying 
they should like to see him once 
more, requested his presence at the 
Great House ; but he declined to go 
without his wife. Had I known I 
should have begged him not to let 
me prove a bone of contention ; 
but I did not know till another 
letter arrived asking us both to visit 
Lovedale. 

I did not enjoy staying with my 
husband's relations. It seemed to 
me, courteous as they were, that 
their whole time was occupied in 
watching my actions, noting my 
words, criticising my manners; and, 
besides, there was one ever-present 
thought oppressing my soul—name- 
ly, that through me Sylvester had 
lost all chance of succeeding to 
those broad lands, to all the wealth 
and consideration that but for me 
might one day have been his. Nor 
were my spirits rendered any bet- 
ter by the news which reached the 
Great House not long after our 
arrival, that Miss Cleeves had made 
a most wretched marriage. For 
forty-eight hours Miss Wifforde 
kept her room, resolutely refusing 
to be comforted ; and when she re- 
appeared she looked years older, 
and was fain to avail herself of my 
husband's arm as she walked with 
him along the terrace and up the 
walks that wound in and out a- 
mongst the dark pine-trees. 

Our visit had by this time ex- 
tended far beyond the period ori- 
ginally fixed for our return, and 
though it proved very dull, mise- 
rable, and uncomfortable to me, I 
had not as yet ventured to hint 
that I was wearying to be back 
in our own modest house, which 
seemed to me so much more home- 
like than the Wiffordes’ great ram- 
bling mansion. 
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At length, however, I broke si- 
lence. 

‘I hope you will not think me 
selfish for asking such a question’ 
—that was the way in which I in- 
troduced the subject—‘ but when 
are we to leave here—when shall 
we go home again ?” 

‘Do you want to get home a- 
gain ?’ he inquired. 

‘Very, very much,’ was my reply. 

‘Then we will ask Miss Wif- 
forde,’ he said, smiling. ‘Aunt 
Laura,’ he began, leading me to 
the room where, arrayed in stiff 
silks, ‘our ladies’ sat doing Berlin 
woolwork, ‘ my wife wants to know 
when we are to go home ?’ 

‘My dear,’ said Miss Wifforde, 
in reply, and the hand which held 
her needle shook a little, though 
her voice never trembled, ‘we hope 
you will stay here always—it is fit 
the heir should reside on the pro- 
perty which will one day be his.’ 

‘Do you mean—O, what do 
you mean?’ I asked, looking from 
one to the other. 

‘We mean,’ answered Miss Do- 
rothea kindly, ‘that we are about 
to place a great trust in you: the 
maintenance of the honour, the 
keeping of the dignity of an old 
name.’ 

For a minute I could not speak. 
Then I replied, ‘I will try to prove 
myself worthy of that trust.’ 

‘We are not afraid of the result,’ 
said Miss Wifforde, and rising from 
her chair she kissed me solemnly ; 
after which Miss Dorothea did the 
same. 

It was like a religious ceremony 
—I am sure it produced the effect 
of one upon my mind. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CONCLUSION, 


IT is a summer’s evening : sun- 
shine is flooding the landscape, 
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bathing woods and _ plantations, 
lawns, fields, flowers, in a glory 
of golden light. From the window 
near which I am seated, the Love, 
murmuring among its stones, a calm 
peaceful rivulet on its way to the 
great sea, is distinctly visible. Shad- 
ing my eyes I can discern the stone 
on which Miss Cleeves and I held 
our first colloquy, when our lives 
had still to be lived, when the fu- 
ture seemed all mysterious, when 
the past was as yet but one day 
taken out of the springtime; and 
summer, autumn, winter, were all 
to come. 

Ah, how long ago since I and 
the brown thrush tried conclusions, 
since I conquered him ignomini- 
ously, and sang my song till his was 
silenced ! 

How many thrushes have sung 
on that bough since then! How 
many other Annies have during the 
interval made their curtseys to a 
British public! Questions like these 
make one feel old. The fresh actors 
are coming on; ever and ever we 
hear the faint echoes of depart- 
ing footsteps—the sounds growing 
louder and louder of those which 
are approaching. 

Aspirants for the laurel wreath 
are constantly pressing forward ; 
those who have won, those who 
have lost on earlier fields, they have 
passed, they are passing away. 

They come, they go. Between 
me and the setting sun I behold 
the dim figures ofashadowy throng: 
men and women I have known; 
men and women I maynever know; 
men and women who existed before 
I ever came into being: they are 
there—a mighty company—who 
have fretted, or are fretting, or will 
fret, their way somehow across the 
marvellous stage of life. 

It is enough—I turn away my 
eyes and take up my pen once 
more. Some day another tale will 
be written about me, but not in 
three volumes. A legend will be 
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carved about me, for copies of 
which the most inveterate novel- 
readers will not clamour, and re- 
fuse to be appeased. 

Amongst other things ha? is 
coming. I am reminded of the 
fact by looking at an aged woman, 
who sits where she can sometimes 
lay her left hand on mine ; though 
she has lived far, far beyond the 
period allotted to man, she still re- 
tains her faculties. She is feeble, 
she is paralysed, but she lives— 
she enjoys: she enjoys the sun- 
shine in the summer, the blazing 
wood fire in the winter. In all re- 
spects she is changed. She likes 
me to sing to her what she calls 
‘good songs,’ and she loves still 
more to hear scraps of manuscript 
read over. She likes the sound of 
the children’s laughter, and she and 
Hunter, who bears her company 
when I cannot do so, are content 
that I am Sylvester’s wife, that our 
children should be Wiffordes of 
Lovedale. 

‘If I go first,’ Miss Dorothea 
says, speaking as well as her in- 
firmity will permit, ‘you promise, 
Annie, that Hunter shall stay here 
till she dies too ? 

‘Yes, aunt, I promise—for Syl- 
vester and myself, and our sons 
and our daughters.’ 

There is no lack of an heir now 
at the Great House, and a different 
place it is, I ween, from the gaunt, 
solemn, almost uninhabitated man- 
sion upon which my childish gaze 
used to fasten itself in curiosity and 
in awe. 

Miss Wifforde lived to see some 
of these changes—lived to see a 
girl born, whom we named after 
her. She was christened Laura 
Cleeves Wifforde, and Miss Wif- 
forde’s last words to me were— 

‘If she, well I knew whom she 
meant by ‘she,’ ‘ ever comes back, 
you will be true to her, dear.’ 

‘True for ever,’ lanswered. Would 
she would give me the chance! I 
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hope, I pray, I believe, that woman 
who fancied I wronged her may yet 
give me an opportunity of showing 
how deep and lasting is my love. 
There must come an hour when her 
heart will turn back with tenderness 
and yearning to those who are so 
faithfully her friends, and I never 
see a stranger coming up the avenue 
without a feeling of expectancy. I 
never in the twilight look towards 
the long French windows opening 
on the terrace without a fancy stir- 
ring within me that the wanderer 
will yet stand at one of them and 
beckon me to her with the imperi- 
ous movement familiar of old. 

The Cottage has no tenant. It 
was a fancy of mine to keep it va- 
cant, and put in as caretaker an old 
servant who lived with us there 
when I was a tiny child. So far as 
was possible the rooms are furnish- 
ed and ornamented as they were 
in the days when the Great House, 
viewed from below, appeared an 
awful and inscrutable mystery—a 
continent between which and me 
stretched the waters of an unknown 
ocean, 

Now from the windows of the 
Great House I look down on the 
humble abode from which I have 
risen to such mighty honour, and 
no amusement I can offer to the 
children ever affords them such 
keen enjoyment as the proposal to 
have a picnic at the Cottage. They 
delight in the small rooms, the old- 
fashioned furniture, the lavender, 
the gilly flowers, the beds of thyme, 
the humming bees, just as I de- 
lighted in the same things before 
they were thought of. 

They never weary of hearing how 
‘mamma lived here when she was 
a little girl,’ and how papa, when 
he was young, used to ride past 
on a great black horse, and how 
mamma from one particular window 
watched him. The water from the 
well has a special sweetness to their 
fancy—it is colder than the water 
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at the Great House, and clearer 
also, they conceive ; and an acme 
of happiness is attained when, after 
having filled the kettle for them- 
selves, they bring it into the kitchen 
and watch it hung to boil over a 
crackling wood fire. 

My life has, in comparison to the 
lives of others, been almost un- 
eventful. Now that the poor story 
is told it seems to me, thinking of 
the few real incidents recorded, 
scarcely worth the telling ; but I 
have been very, very happy—I am 
happier than words can express ; 
and that, in a world where happi- 
ness seems the exception, sorrow 
the rule, is something to chronicle. 

One of our children is called 
Annie. She has but this moment 
returned from the Cottage, and her 
little hands are full of flowers ga- 
thered in its old-fashioned garden. 

Close to my side she comes, the 
little face eager with the energy ofa 
new purpose; the dark eyes darker 
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with the excitement of the new idea 
of a fully developed plan. 

‘When I am married—’ she be- 
gins. Mark! there is no doubt in 
her mind about the matter. It is 
not, ‘If I ever marry,’ ‘If I ever 
am asked to marry,’ but straight- 
forwardly, without doubt or a sha- 
dow of turning. ‘ /VAen I am mar- 
ried, I shall live at the Cottage ; 
that shall be my home.’ 

I take her in my arms. The 
flowers fall from her hands, and 
cover me with leaf and blossom. 

The scents of the old days are 
around me. I hear the birds sing- 
ing, and the bees humming, and 
the melody of an old, old song is 
in my ears, and the Great House 
and the Cottage are both the same 
to me at last. To my thinking 
there is no tenderer conjunction of 
words possible than that contained 
in the sentence ‘Home, SwEET 
Homkg.’ 
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GLEAMING, golden, joyous June, 
Now are birds in fullest tune, 

And the richer flowers display 

All their wealth of bright array ; 

Fair meridian of the year, 

All things lovely hold you dear, 
Earth no lovelier scene discloses 
Than your bright and blushing roses. 


Linger, sunshine ! 


Speed not soon, 


Silver-crested Juno’s moon ! 

Stay to shed o’er hill and down 
Gems from Summer’s shining crown ; 
Stay, and teach us by your light 
That our earth has something bright, 
And our life full oft discloses 
Flowers as fragrant as June roses. 











THE PICTURE OF HEALTH. 


—>— 


I am not less a devil-worshipper 
than the rest of my species; but 
I hate muscular depravity as I ad- 
mire intellectual rascality. Dick 
Turpin I have always despised. A 
man who could only escape for a 
time, and at the cost of a noble 
* Black Bess,’ was not worthy the 
name of thief. Were I Lord Cham- 
berlain, I should be very hard upon 
the Jack-Sheppard drama. To 
exalt the brainless dare-devil villain 
above the calculating systematic 
scoundrel is an insult to our pro- 
gress and enlightenment. A man 
who does all and more than a Dick 
Turpin could do, gets a flattering 
postscript put beneath his name 
on his tombstone, and leaves a 
good round sum to his rejoicing 
friends, is a rascal that obtains my 
profound respect. There is all the 
difference between the objects of 
my aversion and respect that exists 
between a great blundering donkey 
that breaks into my garden, tram- 
ples down my geraniums, and es- 
capes by his heels or calmly takes 
a cudgelling for his misdemeanour, 
and a subtle fox, whose crime is 
only known by the scattered fea- 
thers of one other martyred goose. 

The most admirable devil of my 
acquaintance is a Picture of Health. 
When I first knew him, he lived in 
an alley adjacent to our house, and 
within pea-shot of our upper win- 
dow. This window was the coolest 
and airiest place one could find in 
the summer time, and the fact re- 
lative to distance was impressed 
upon me with wearying tautology. 
As soon as I had perched myself 
on the sill with a book, that inte- 
resting boy would appear at his 


window with a tin tube in his mouth, 
looking like a monumental cherub 
with a fractured trump. The Pic- 
ture of Health was the son ofa 
weazened care-worn little laun- 
dress—a restless, eager, anxious 
little woman, with a strenuous ex- 
pression in every line and action 
of her body. He was as unlike 
her as a fine full-blown cabbage- 
rose is to the brier it grows upon. 
My mother was the first to call him 
‘the Picture of Health,’ which she 
did in an envious tone, as she look- 
ed from his ruddy chubbiness to 
my sallow flabbiness. We were 
about of an age when we first be- 
came acquainted, and that age was 
six—a period of life when we least 
regard social distinctions. 

‘What er you got in your pocket?” 
were the first words he spoke to me. 

‘T’ve got a fourpenny-bit in my 
pocket that my gran’ma’s given me,’ 

eplied with some pride. 

‘I don’t believe you've got a 
fourpenny-bit in your pocket that 
your gran’ma’s given you,’ he re- 
marked. 

I pulled the silver out and dis- 
played it; he hastily took it from 
my hand and transferred it to his 
pocket. Instead of returning it, as 
I desired, he proceeded to corrupt 
my innocent mind. 

‘My mother’s got a great copper 
that she biles close in,’ he said, 
‘and it’s full er bilin’ water. Do 
you know the sweep?’ I did know 
the sweep, and dreaded him with 
a paralysing fear. I faltered an as- 
sent, and he continued: ‘That 
sweep is my friend’ (1 found after- 
wards that this was fiction), ‘ and if 
you don’t tell your gran’ma you 
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gave me the fourpenny-bit, I’llmake 
the sweep put you in my mother’s 
bilin’ copper.’ I avoided the Pic- 
ture of Health after that ; but it 
happened that when I again saw 
him, it was to be once more a 
sufferer by his delinquency. By 
going out of my way down a by- 
street in returning from school I 
could refresh myself, after the fa- 
tigues of study, by looking at the 
cakes in a confectioner’s window. 
My eyes were the only organs that 
indulged in these luxuries; for I 
was bilious, and my father forbade 
them me, and I was so ugly a child 
that my aunts and uncles had for 
me no bowels of compassion. But 
I used to spend delightfully sad 
half-hours in looking at the deli- 
cacies, and seeing them disappear 
down the throats of little boys not 
bilious nor ugly. Just thus in later 
days, rejected as a partner, I have 
stood in happy agony watching my 
divinity smiling and whirling in 
another’s arms. 

This day business was dull at 
the confectioner’s. Nobody was 
sitting on the tall cane chair, and 
the confectioner’s young lady was 
not scooping the patties out of their 
pans. I noticed that fat new buns 
had replaced the buns of yesterday, 
and observed that the ginger-cake, 
with the piece out of the side, had 
not gone off ; and then I became 
conscious that somebody else was 
observing the shop’s contents. I 
could not mistake that ruddy, chub- 
by little face. It was the Picture 
of Health. His little twinkling eyes 
were working restlessly, and in their 
pink fat beds appeared to me like 
the shining earwig that one finds in 
a ripe apple. He looked all over 
the shop, up and down the street, 
at me, across the road, and at a 
tin of pies on a chair half a yard 
from the door, all in a moment ; 
and this he continued to do for 
some minutes, but always his sur- 
veys terminated at that tin of pies. 


The Picture of Health. 


At last he put his left hand on the 
doorpost, advanced one foot on the 
threshold, and bent forwards ; the 
fingers of his right hand moved 
nervously, and his lips began to 
twitch in an extraordinary manner. 
Suddenly, with a movement swift 
and noiseless, his hand slashed at 
the pies, and he was gone. But the 
bakers man, who evidently had 
been on the watch, the next instant 
had sprung across the shop, and 
darted round the corner. The 
delinquent was presently brought 
back by the collar, howling dismally. 
Meanwhile, the baker’s young lady 
had appeared, seized me by my 
hair, andconveyed me into the little 
parlour at the back of the shop. It 
was very small, very hot, but scented 
with such a refreshing and exquisite 
odour of caraway-seeds, that for one 
ecstatic moment I forgot everything 
but that. The baker’s young lady, 
whom previously I had conceived 
to bear a strong resemblance to the 
figure of Justice set over the shop- 
front of Mr. Bugall the scale-maker, 
was for sending home the Picture 
of Health with a tart on his promis- 
ing to repent, and taking me off 
to Bridewell for a contaminator of 
youthful virtue; but the baker’s 
man, whose sense of justice was 
not so biassed by the contempla- 
tion of rosy cheeks and infant 
tears, boxed the Picture’s small ears 
for some minutes before giving him 
his liberty. His punishment was 
severe ; but shortly after I envied 
him his speedy expiation. Turn- 
ing to me, the baker’s man ordered 
me to empty my pockets ; I eagerly 
and hastily obeyed, delighted to 
prove my innocence to him and 
the crowd who surrounded the 
shop-door. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ it’s just 
as I thought, he hasn’t got a hapn’y, 
and yet he’s been prowling outside 
the window this half-hour. Why, 
you're always outside; I’ve watched 
you over and over again. What do 
you come mouching outside for, 
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that I came to look at the tarts 


I answered him truthfully, 


—that’s all. Every one laughed 
but me—I began to cry. But I 
couldn’t weep prettily, as the Pic- 
ture of Health could; I always 
made my face ten times uglier by 
the performance. Those two wick- 
ed assistants cross-questioned me 
for an interminable period, and my 
answers seemed to convince the 
crowd of my guilt. For I pertina- 
ciously refused to tell my name, 
fearing that my father’s knowledge 
of my ignominy would bring his 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
At last they let me go with a pun- 
ishment similar to that of my youth- 
ful acquaintance, but supplement- 
ed by some vicious slaps from the 
confectioner’s young lady. In a 
thoughtful moment that evening I 
detected a moral as well as physical 
likéness between her and Mr. Bu- 
gall’s figure of Justice: I saw the 
symbol of prejudice in the hand- 
kerchief over the eyes of Justice, 
which prevented her seeing what 
she was about with her scales. 
The Picture of Health I often 
saw after this. His brazenness as- 
tounded me. There was in his face 
and ways no sign of remorse or con- 
trition for his past wickedness. I 
wondered whether he was right in 
his head. He too saw me, but he 
did not cultivate my acquaintance. 
Probably I did not look very plea- 
sant or companionable ; anyway he 
confined himself to shooting peas at 
me. My mother had occasion to 
change her laundress, and employ- 
ed the little woman in the alley to 
wash the linen. Then I got a far- 
ther insight of the character of her 
son. When his name was men- 
tioned, the little woman constantly 
said that he was a good boy—avery 
good boy; and from her manner 
in saying this I began to think that 
perhaps he had inherited his habit 
of lying from her—just as my yel- 
lowness was a disagreeable exag- 
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geration of my father’s pallor. The 
little woman was a widow, and her 
dear Billy (the Picture of Health) 
was the only living soul she had to 
care for (she said, ‘who cares for 
me; but I make the inversion as 
being rather more truthful). She 
dressed so poorly, and lived so fru- 
gally, that we once wondered what 
she could do with all her money, 
for she worked from early morning 
until late night. She certainly was 
indulgent to her Billy, for that 
youth was seldom seen without a 
seasonable delicacy in his hand 
and mouth. And she was careless, 
frequently having to replace some 
article she said she had scorched 
or lost. Billy grew apace, and still 
remained the picture of health. 
His cheeks were round and rosy, 
and his jacket and other garments 
admirably filled. However he learnt 
to read and write, I don’t know; but 
certainly he did not at school. 
His mother said she could not spare 
him. This weakness greatly ex- 
asperated my mother, who, I be- 
lieve, would have had nothing to 
do with a woman so culpably weak 
had it not been for the pitiful 
anxiety that expressed itself in the 
many lines about the poor little 
woman’s face. One day she came 
to our house, looking paler than 
usual, and asked if a little place 
could be found for her Billy—a lit- 
tle place where he would be treated 
kindly, and— My mother would 
listen to no more, and accused the 
little woman of pursuing a course 
with reference to her son that must 
inevitably make him selfish and 
bad, and relieved herself of certain 
opinions she had long pent up. At 
first the little laundress answered 
only with tears, but there followed 
a confession that for ever altered 
my mother’s opinion of her. She 


admitted that her Billy was in the 
habit of taking things, that she was 
his slave, and that she could no 
He 


longer endure her thraldom. 
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procured from her everything he 
wanted by threatening to steal it 
publicly. She could hide nothing 
from him. If there was nothing 
else, he stole the linen, and in some 
mysterious way disposed of it. To 
get a ‘little place’ for an assistant 
of this kind was no easy matter: to 
recommend him for a trustworthy 
servant would be as disastrously 
kind as supplying gunpowder for a 
useful fuel. ‘The poor mother her- 
self was too honest to recommend 
him. However, the difficulty was 
removed by the Picture of Health 
finding a little place for himself. 
Our laundress now appeared radi- 
ant, her cheeks began to plump, and 
the lines in them and her forehead 
became less definite: she was cheer- 
ful, delighted, and happy. Her 
Billy was quite another boy; he 
came home at night and started to 
business in the morning like a man, 
and he was a dear good fellow, and 
she felt that Heaven had answered 
her widow’s prayer. The next 
thing that happened was this—the 
Picture of Health found for himself 
another situation. This time it was 
in the dock of a police-court, and 
he received such a character from 
his late master, that the worthy 
magistrate before whom he stood 
was induced to offer him a tem- 
porary ‘little place’ at Pentonville, 
with constant employment and 
everything found him. But in con- 
sideration of his mother, who stood 
trembling and red-eyed near her 
son, and in consideration of his 
looking the picture of health, his 
acceptance of the ‘little place’ was 
not insisted upon. So the next 
day found him cheerfully shooting 
peas atme; so didI. The little 
laundress bent over her wash-tub 
day after day, and the brief sun- 
shine went for ever out of her eyes, 
and her back seemed as if it only 
once again would unbend. Yet she 
never spoke an ill-word of her sor- 
row, never spoke of him but in 
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kindness, with motherly excuses. 
Sometimes she took his sins upon 
her own poor head—God knows 
the sins she had committed she 
had expiated with bitterest suffer- 
ing and cruellest self-punishment— 
always she expressed hope that he 
would yet become a good man. I 
believe it was this hope that kept 
her from madness. To her eye 
alone was there anything in her 
Billy’s behaviourto encourage hope- 
fulness. I used to think that 
somehow the wrong body must 
have been given to his soul, and 
that if he had been a pig his 
mother’s hopes would have been 
realised, and she would have had 
her care compensated by seeing a 
first-class medal awarded to her 
son at some agricultural show for 
his fatness, fairness, and general 
inutility. He ate always, and grew 
and grew. When both hands were 
not required in feeding, one warm- 
ed itself in his trousers-pocket. 
At last his mother fell ill. Health 
is a capricious lover, that attends 
most those who seek his attendance 
least; fond of bright looks, straight 
limbs, and glowing cheeks, he re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
this little woman, so old and wither- 
ed and shrunk and bent had she 
become with her thirty years of 
existence in this flowery world. 
When she was no more to be seen 
arching over her work at that back 
window, I wondered how it would 
go with her son ; but when in the 
evening I met him, and noted he 
had doth hands in his pockets, I 
wondered no more. The next day 
he was placed again before the 
magistrates ; for his very first seri- 
ous attempt at getting a living at 
the expense of an actual stranger 
was attended with ill success. His 
appearance again saved him from 
the ignominy of correction ; he was 
humanely sent away for reforma- 
tion. : The parochial authorities 
removed the little laundress to the 
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hospital, and there she lay stricken 
and speechless, until kinder death 
removed her to another, where 
broken hearts are healed. 

I believe that the Picture of 
Health was really reformed in the 
institution to which he was sent, 
and that he turned over a new leaf 
altogether. He was of an age to 
learn and to profit by experience ; 
and the thing he learnt was this : 
his legs could no longer be trusted ; 
that last affair with the preservers 
of public property had shown them 
to be his superiors at running. He 
was too fat for muscular depravity. 
To get on in the world at all he 
must pursue a course less impeded 
by unpleasant obstacles than that 
which had terminated in a diet of 
a plain character, and limited in 
quantity. His mother, too, had 
played him false; on such reeds 
he must no longer lean his heavy 
weight — his own happiness and 
comfort forbade it. So he reformed 
himself. The flowers of repentance 
he doubtless suffered not to bloom 
unseen, and the sweet odour thereof 
very likely he wafted into the nos- 
trils of the appreciative. Otherwise 
I know not how he could have risen 
to the eminence at which, when we 
met again, some three or four years 
later, I gazed up at him. About 
this time I was seeking daily bread 
in return for my valuable services. 
I succeeded in obtaining a situation 
in a Manchester house of business 
as foreign correspondent. I was to 
share the duties with another clerk ; 
that clerk I discovered was my 
quondam acquaintance, the Picture 
of Health. I knew him directly, 
and he knew me ; but we were both 
wise, and kept our little knowledge 
to ourselves—the very best thing 
we could do with the dangerous 
commodity. He was unaltered ex- 
cept in height (he was taller than 
I am) ; but his eyes seemed more 
than ever restless and like earwigs. 
I found him still a robber; but he 
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robbed legally. He took nothing 
that could be found in his pockets. 
He robbed me. I say it rather in 
sorrow than in boast ; lam a modest 
man, and careless about trifles. In 
a subtle way he contrived to appro- 
priate all the praise attending our 
joint efforts, and to transfer to my 
shoulders all the blame. I hadn’t 
the impudence to show that some 
of the praise was mine, nor the en- 
ergy to show that at least some of 
the blame was his: so at the end 
of a year he went up a step in the 
firm, and I went out of it altogether 
and opened a career in London. 
Now, I thought, and indeed hoped, 
our connection would cease; but 
we were linked by Fate, and three 
years after we again came in con- 
tact. My residence was in a small 
suburban village. Every face was 
familiar, and few incidents occurred 
unknown to me or to any other of 
our little community. We had a 
village belle and coquette, and not 
a heart amongst us had escaped her 
witcheries and cruelty. She jilted 
us all round one after another; 
some of us went up and were van- 
quished again and again. One 
whom every one knew as Mr. 
Brookes’s Joe was thought to be 
the belle’s favourite ; certainly he 
had been plucked more often than 
any ofus. He took his abasement 
with the equanimity that accompa- 
nies familiarity with misfortune, and 
a dogged resolution to try again. 
Such men generally take their de- 
grees at last. Whenever our beau- 
ty had no one else to persecute, she 
lured Mr. Brookes’s Joe to her feet ; 
and there complacently he grovel- 
led. His varying fortunes were ex- 
pressed by his whistle ; for though 
Joe could not be considered a mu- 
sical genius (he could whistle but 
one tune, and that ‘ Pop goes the 
weasel’), he put such expression 
into his tune that his siffilation was 
more conclusive than words. He 
had been whistling so long in a 
roee) 
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major key that I thought he never 
again would whistle in the minor, 
and I presaged happy things for Mr. 
Brookes’s Joe; but one morning, as 
I was running to the train, I met 
him with his basket on his arm (Mr. 
Brookes was a grocer), and he was 
whistling his only air very flat, in 
hymn-like time, with melancholy 
turns. It was the most funereal 
whistling I ever heard, and doleful 
toadegree. I knew what had hap- 
pened, and was only curious to 
know who occupied the shoes he 
lately had been whistling in. That 
evening my curiosity was gratified, 
but not I. In new ribbons, and 
with her very sauciest smirk, the 
belle passed me leaning languish- 
ingly on an arm of speckless cloth, 
and looking bewitchingly into her 
lover's little eyes. Again I recog- 
nised the liquid depths at the bot- 
tom of those wells of fat. It was 
the Picture of Health. Both saw 
me, and both would have passed 
me ; but I chose that they should 
not. I stepped in their way and 
greeted them as old friends, passed 
a remark upon the weather, and 
made my old acquaintance promise 
to call upon me before catching the 
last train to the City. The train 
leaves at 10.10; at 10.5 he had 
not fulfilled his vow; so I put on 
my hat, ran down to the station, 
and just as the train was moving 
on, jumped into the same carriage 
with the Picture. We had a lit- 
tle talk and arrangement before 
I left him to walk home, in conse- 
quence of which we met the follow- 
ing evening at the house where 
dwelt the parents of our coquette. 
There my old friend made a solemn 
declaration of his intentions, which 
were of the most honourable cha- 
racter, and begged the hand of our 
coquette. He was rich—had be- 
come partner in the firm I had left. 
I knew he had robbed his way up 
to that position; but that was no 
business ofmine. I felt Ihad done 


my duty when I left him that even- 
ing, with the nearest approach to a 
scowl on his amiable features that 
I had ever seen there. 

In the course of time there were 
three disappearances in our village. 
First, the Picture of Health vanish- 
ed; then, Mr. Brookes’s Joe’s whis- 
tle permanently ceased to make 
itself heard ; and finally, our beauty 
left our village in shame and grief. 
The firm to which I have alluded 
had dissolved, and the partner we 
wanted was abroad. We were not 
rich enough to buy justice. So the 
Picture of Health and his promises 
were but a memory cursed by all 
save her who had suffered by them. 
If I had the knack of writing sen- 
timent, I might make a long article 
out of her woman’s grief and for- 
giveness and unreasonable love. Of 
the latter there was a faint counter- 
part in Mr. Brookes’s Joe, who 
would have made her a wife, and 
have become a father to her child. 
But she was as constant and serious 
now as she had been fickle and fri- 
volous before. Perhaps she refused 
to link Joe’s fate with hers from a 
feeling of rectitude, possibly from a 
lingering hope that the false one 
would yet come to redeem himself. 
Anyway Joe carried about his bas- 
ket of groceries in silence. 

Last week, as I was passing St. 
——’s church, a bridal company 
were stepping from their carriages. 
The bridegroom had come up only 
a minute before the bride, so I had 
the felicity of seeing both the happy 
young people. Once more the 
Picture of Health was before me. 
Had I been less lethargic and op- 
posed to ‘scenes,’ I should have 
walked up the aisle in a melo- 
dramatic style, and there and then 
have forbidden that marriage, there- 
by making myself appear a hero to 
some and a fool to others; as it was, 
I merely asked a coachman to come 
and drink at my expense and tell 
me who these happy young peo- 
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ple were, and where they were go- 
ing this fine spring morning. The 
coachman was communicative, and 
told me that the gentleman was 
awful rich with speculating or 
something, and that the lady too 
was awful rich, though a bit plain 
to look at, and that they were go- 
ing to have breakfast at No. 1 So- 
and-so-square. It seemed very 
hard that so old an acquaintance 
should not have bidden me to 
his marriage-feast, in which he 
must have known I should feel 
deeply interested. I felt it must 
be his memory that failed him ra- 
ther than his affection; therefore, to 
relieve his mind from the affliction 
the knowledge of his neglect might 
afterwards occasion, I determined 
to attend his breakfast unasked, 
and be an uninvited guest. I 
thanked the coachman and bade 
him farewell, and quickly made my 
way to So-and-so-square. I found 
no difficulty in getting admittance, 
and when we all went into break- 
fast the confectioner’s man (how 
he reminded me of old times!) 
slipped me into a seat between two 
ladies, as if the arrangement had 
been made beforehand. Being, as 
I have said, a modest man, I was 
sO Overpowered by a sense of my 
own temerity that for some time I 
knew nothing—a feeling I imagine 
an unblooded soldier must experi- 
ence when for the first time he sees 
nothing between himself and the 
enemy ; and with just the courage 
that comes to him in that position 
was I presently nerved. I opened 
a brisk conversation with the ladies 
on either hand, and swallowed 
whatever food was set before me, 
perfectly regardless of the fearful 
consequences. After a time I 
lifted my eyes from my plate, and 
looked about me. Very little re- 
moved from me on the opposite 
side of the table sat the happy 
man. He, too, kept his eyes on 
his plate. His cheeks were pale- 
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looking, as if those radiant apples 
had turned up their nether side. 
Of course he had seen me. I was 
happy in my jokes, and the ladies 
beside me, being single and toler- 
ably advanced in years, were appre- 
ciative and pleased to laugh con- 
sumedly. Laughter is catching— 
especially on such an occasion 
where silence is sometimes broken 
by a whispered conversation that 
verges on the melancholy. I be- 
came the funny man of the table. 
I saw all eyes but the earwig 
ones: they resolutely avoided me. 

Said one of the ladies: ‘O, Mr 
—er ?” 

* Nemesis,’ I said. 

‘Mr. Nemesis,—what an odd 
name !—have you known the bride- 
groom long ? 

‘From his innocent boyhood ; 
and you ?” 

‘But lately. I have known the 
bride from her girlhood.’ 

I was delighted ; nothing I said 
would be wasted. What the bride- 
groom did not hear directly from 
me, he would indirectly through 
his wife. 

‘What a trying occasion this 
must be !’ 

‘To some ; but the happy bride- 
groom has had more disagreeable 
trials than this.’ 

He dropped his fork. 

* How well he has borne them ! 

‘Men with strong moral princi- 
ples do not permit themselves to 
be agitated by the unavoidable 
misfortunes that happen to them- 
selves or to other people.’ 

‘He has never told us of these 
trials.’ 

*‘ He is so modest.’ 

‘Such modesty is a great virtue.’ 

‘ Except when it excludes a wife 
or a wife’s friend from that confi- 
dence without which marriage can- 
not be perfect happiness.’ 

‘Did you know his family ? 

‘I knew his mamma extremely 
well. I used to see her every day, 
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and she visited us regularly once a 
week. She loved her son with a 
fervour and depth rare even among 
mothers ; she toiled, though differ- 
ently, as hard for him as ever he 
has toiled for—himself.’ 

‘ She is dead ?” 

‘I was with her when she breath- 
ed her last. And her last breath 
formed these words: “ My son.”’ 

‘Was he present ?” 

‘No; he did not know of her 
death until after. He had been 
studying and trying hard for some 
time previously for an appointment 
under Government, had passed his 
examination, and at that time was 
engaged in the onerous duties of 
his office.’ 

‘How shocking! Tell me ofhis 
other trials.’ 

* Not now.’ 

‘Will you presently ?” 

‘Yes ; when I propose the bride- 
groom’s health.’ 

I looked across the table. The 
happy man’s full nether lip hung 
bloodless on his chin, displaying 
his teeth like a dog that is being 
strangled. 

‘But you are not the “best 
man.”’ 

‘No; but I’m good enough for 
that.’ 

I looked up again. 
speaking to a waiter. 

* You will be doing so quite out 
of order.’ 

‘On the contrary, I shall be do- 
ing so in crder—to please myself.’ 

(The waiter was working his 
way round the table.) 

‘I expect you are very vain of 
your oratory.’ 

‘When I look at the bridegroom 
ought I not to be proud of my 
species? Excuse me one mo- 
ment.’ 

The waiter gave me a hastily- 
folded piece of paper. It contain- 
ed a second piece, that crackled as 
I opened it. It was a note for 50/. 


He was 
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I looked up once more; what lit- 
tle expression the fat face was 
capable of was of abject supplica- 
tion. I knew the significance of 
the 50/.; and if, as I before hypo- 
thesised, I had been melodrama- 
tically constituted, I should have 
risen and hurled it in its sender’s 
teeth or eyes. Instead I fumbled 
it about nervously in my lap until 
decision tardily came to me. 

‘You look quite disturbed,’ said 
the lady beside me. 

‘I am very much affected. I 
have received a note.’ 

‘A nice note ?’ 

‘The very nicest—a fifty-pound 
note. It is from the bridegroom.’ 

* How odd 

‘Would you like to know why 
he sent it?” 

*O, no; ha, ha!’ 

‘ Very well, then—you shall. The 
note is a desire that I should spare 
his blushes, and forego my little 
biographical oration. The money 
is half of a little annuity he allows 
a poor friend of mine—a little brok- 
en-hearted woman with a child.’ 

‘And shall you forego your 
speech ?” 

‘Well’ (a sigh), ‘I suppose I must. 
One cannot have one’s own way with 
these dreadfully charitable people.’ 





Hardships and sufferings come 
to all of us in one way or another. 
If we have been guilty, we call it 
retribution; if we have not, we call 
it by some other sentimental name. 
The Picture of Health had been 
guilty, and his retribution came to 
him mainly in a disarrangement of 
his feeding apparatus and a swell- 
ing of the legs : my doctor tells me 
this. His wife is a virago and a 
tyrant; so I hear from my wife. 
With his offsprings mine will hold 
no converse. I know he is wretch- 
edly miserable: this I see myself 
when I call on his wedding-day 
for the never-failing annuity. 
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Ir was the evening of Sunday, the 
oth of May, in the year of grace 
1641. 

The day had nearly drawn to a 
close, but in the streets of the 
metropolis many persons were still 
passing to and fro, and the sounds 
of mirth and revelry had not yet 
ceased. 

In those days it was the will of 
men in high places that the Lord’s 
day should not be esteemed a day 
of sacred rest. Only a few years 
back, in the preceding reign, King 
James I. had made public declara- 
tion in his Book of Sports that it 
was his pleasure for his good peo- 
ple’s recreation, that after the end 
of divine service they should not 
be disturbed, letted, or discouraged 
from any lawful recreation. And 
therefore, in accordance with this 
royal mandate, it was nothing un- 
usual to hear the loud shouts and 
laughter of the pleasure-seekers 
echoing until a late hour of the 
night throughout the crowded Lon- 
don thoroughfares. But on that 
Sunday, the 9th of May, there were 
other sounds to be heard over and 
above theriotous shoutings of mirth, 
sounds not unlike the angry mut- 
terings ofthe distant thunder before 
the storm breaks forth in its fury, 
the constant hum of many voices, 
raised as if in fierce debate, voices 
of men who were roused at last, 
after years of endurance, to a sense 
of their own cruel wrongs, and 
who were resolved at all hazards to 
see those wrongs redressed. 

The king was sitting in his pa- 
lace of Whitehall alone and in 
silence ; not in the beautiful ban- 
queting-house, already made fa- 


mous throughout civilised Europe 
by the genius of Inigo Jones and 
Peter Paul Rubens, and which a 
few years later was made more fa- 
mous still for another and a sadder 
reason ; not in any of the gorgeous 
state apartments of the palace, but 
in his ‘own old cabinet chamber.’ 
Here he had retired when the 
Privy Council was over and the 
bishops and judges had left him, 
to be alone with his own thoughts, 
‘to commune with his own heart 
and be still.’ 

It was all over; the day’s work 
was done. That miserable right 
hand had signed upon the fatal 
paper the words which sealed the 
fate of a man who had served him 
bravely and faithfully, if not well. 
No wonder that hand was trembling 
now; no wonder that the aching 
head was bowed down with shame 
and sorrow, and that the hot tears 
came streaming down so fast from 
beneath his closed eyelids. What 
was it he had done? A weak and 
cowardly act. He had broken his 
own pledged word, given up a 
friend’s life to gain a little time, and 
in the vain hope to silence the 
clamour of his enemies, who, like a 
horde of ravenous wolves, were on 
his track, and would have his own 
heart’s blood after all. A poor re- 
turn this for all Strafford’s years of 
service and devotion. The proud 
earl had little right to look for 
mercy from the people or the par- 
liament perhaps, but at least he 
had deserved well of the king. 

And it was only just done. The 
commission was signed less than 
an hour ago; the ink upon the pa- 
per could scarcely be dry yet. An 
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hour ago Strafford might have 
been saved, and now? Weep on, 
Charles Stuart, unhappy king, 
doomed through life to suffer sor- 
row, and to bring sorrow on those 
you loved best. Weep on because 
of your broken faith and stained 
honour, because of your failing for- 
tunes and your lost friend; for not 
even those scalding tears can save 
him now. 

But how had it come to pass that 
the king had yielded, when only a 
few days before he had given 
Strafford solemn assurance that ‘he 
would never consent that so faith- 
ful a servant should suffer in life, 
fortune, or honour,’ but that, to use 
Robert Devereux’s noble words, 
he would ‘spend all might, friend- 
ship, and amity’ to save him from 
danger and disgrace? These fair 
promises were not proof against the 
hour of temptation. The man who 
was being hunted to death was a 
renegade from the cause of freedom. 
His worst enemy was the leader of 
the Opposition, one who knew not 
how to forget or to spare. 

‘He would never quit Strafford,’ 
so Pym had sworn, ‘ while he kept 
a head on his shoulders.’ The 
struggle waxed fiercer day by day, 
until at last, finding himself beset on 
all sides, with the danger pressing 
hourly nearer home, the poor king’s 
resolution faltered and gave way ; 
and for the sake of feace, for the 
sake ‘of his people’s welfare,’ he 
once more found it expedient to 
‘do evil that good might come.’ 
As if good could come from such a 
foolish short-sighted policy as this; 
as if those who were even now 
halting between two opinions would 
be tempted to rally round the king’s 
standard after such a warning; as 
if those who loved him most would 
be encouraged to serve him better 
for seeing that even a Strafford’s 
devotion could be rewarded thus. 

Hear what his enemies thought 
of the concession: ‘Has he given 


us Strafford’s head? exclaimed 
Pym ; ‘then he will refuse us no- 
thing.’ 

Folly to say that he was power- 
less to save, to take refuge behind 
the excuse of a limited prerogative; 
he had strained that prerogative 
often enough before, when it had 
been a question of ship-money or 
of the Star Chamber persecutions ; 
why not have strained it now, if 
needful, in the cause of friendship 
and honour? Nor did he want for 
courage when he had the will to 
exert it. He showed a certain kind 
of boldness not so many months 
later, when, urged on by the scorn- 
ful taunts of his French wife, he 
made his memorable forced entry 
into the House of Commons, only 
to find that ‘my Lady of Carlisle’s’ 
wit had been too quick for him, 
and the birds he would have caged 
were flown. A little such courage 
exerted now, and Strafford’s life 
might have been saved ; moreover, 
the crown, which was even then 
tottering to its fall, might have been 
fixed more firmly upon his own 
head. 

But even if his power had failed 
to save him, at least the effort 
should have been made. The man 
who had thrown himself so fear- 
lessly into the breach should not 
have been left to die there alone 
and unsupported. At least, the 
king should have stood side by side 
with the minister to whom he had 
sworn, ‘that whatever danger might 
happen, not a hair of his head 
should be touched.’ 

True, the prisoner had himself 
written to Charles to set him free 
from all such promises of protec- 
tion, and urged him to give consent 
to his, Strafford’s, death as the best 
means of allaying the disturbances 
of the country. There even now 
lay the servant's letter, blotted by 
the master’s tears. But who would 
have thought that such generous 
offers of self-devotion could have 
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influenced the king’s mind in any 
way, save indeed by binding him 
more closely than ever to uphold, 
at all personal risk, the safety of the 
man who had made them ? 

A Tudorwould not have hesitated 
long at such a crisis; but Charles 
came ofa different race. Those too 
who had been summoned to help 
him by their advice had only dis- 
tressed and perplexed him by their 
varied opinions. Oneof the bishops 
who had been present at the Privy 
Council had, it is true, dared to ad- 
vocate the cause ofhumanity and jus- 
tice—‘ honest, plain-spoken Juxon,’ 
Bishop of London—the same man 
who, on another but scarcely a 
sadder day, faithful and fearless to 
the last, stood by Charles’s side on 
the scaffold, and received the last 
dangerous tokens ofhis favour. He 
now boldly advised the king not to 
consent to the ‘ shedding the blood 
of a man whom, in his heart, he 
believed to be innocent.’ But an- 
other,* a time-serving priest, spoke 
very differently. He told Charles 
that, as a king, he had a ‘ public con- 
science,’ to which he was bound to 
listen more than to hisconscienceas 
a man ; he put the evil for the good 
and the wrong for the right, until at 
last, late at night, the unhappy king, 
bewildered and despairing, wearied 
out both in body and mind, with 
tears in his eyes, made the ‘base sin- 
ful concession,’ and gave his assent 
to the Bill of Attainder, which em- 
powered the Parliament to take 
away his servant's life. And all his 
protestations to Strafford ended 
in that ‘pitiable postscript,’ cefte 
Sroide priere, as Guizot calls it, ‘ If 
he needs must die, at least it were 
a charity to reprieve him till Satur- 
day.’ 

It had not been done without a 
struggle, however; one of those 
fierce heart-rending struggles which 
have been known to turn a man’s 
hair gray, and make him look years 
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older, in a single night. A struggle 
too of his own making, for there 
was little real doubt what his con- 
duct should have been ; his course 
lay plain enough before him, if he 
had had but the courage to follow 
it. All the malice of Strafford’s 
enemies had failed to frove him 
guilty of treason, and the Bill of At- 
tainder, under these circumstances, 
became little better than a legal 
murder. For conscience’ sake, 
therefore, if not for the sake of 
honour, the king should have re- 
sisted to the death. And yet out 
of very weakness he had yielded. 
Well might he be weeping now. 
Well might he exclaim that the 
doomed Strafford was a happier 
man than himself. 

If in that miserable hour he had 
been able to look forward but a 
few years, and learnt that the costly 
and dishonourable sacrifice which 
he had just made had all been 
made in vain, then indeed his cup 
of sorrow would have been full 
to the brim, but as it was he suf- 
fered bitterly enough. When his 
own time of peril came, he met it 
bravely like a man. Even Mac- 
aulay, who was a bitter foe to 
Charles I.’s policy, tells us that at 
his trial he confronted his accusers 
‘with a passive courage which 
has half redeemed his fame.’ And 
again, a little later, when the last 
act of the tragic drama was to be 
played out, there was no vacillat- 
ing, no shrinking about the man 
then. He stepped from the window 
of his own beautiful banqueting- 
house of Whitehall on to the scaf- 
fold, calmly and without fear. ‘I 
go,’ he said to Bishop Juxon, ‘to 
exchange a corruptible for an in- 
corruptible crown.’ These were 
scarcely the words of one who had 
wilfully done evil all his life. If 
he sinned in Strafford’s case, the 
sin broughtits own punishment, and 
was bitterly repented of. Even in 
that trying hour of which we have 
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been speaking, perhaps the poor 
king, powerless as he deemed him- 
self, deserved our pity rather than 
our blame. ’Tis well for him and 
well for us that the great Judge of 
all isOne who sees not as man sees, 
but who looks into the heart and 
weighs the full force of temptation, 
and all those secret causes of which 
man sees only the effect. Let us 
draw the veil of charity over the 
faults and infirmities of an erring 
fellow man. At least, let us deal 
gently with the memory of one with 
whom Fate in his lifetime dealt 
very hardly. 


But there is another side to the 
picture. Let us turn to it for a 
few moments. Come with me to 
the old Tower of London, stand- 
ing there by the river-side, as it has 
stood since the days of William the 
Norman, if not longer. ‘The Tower 
Palatine, very largeand very strong,’ 
as the old chronicler calls it, 
which has been at once the palace 
of the kings of England and the 
prison-house of their subjects. 
Enter through the Traitors’ Gate, 
that sad little gate where so many 
brave men and women have turned 
to take their last look at the fair 
outer world which they felt they 
were leaving for ever. Pass on be- 
neath the Bloody Tower, the very 
name of which recalls to mind the 
thought of murdered Clarence, and 
of two royal boys sleeping their 
last sleep in each other’s arms. 
Step reverently as you pass that 
little chapel on the right, of which 
it has been said, that ‘there is 
scarcely a sadder spot on the face 
of the earth ;' then cross the inner 
courtyard to yonder massive tower, 
pass through the narrow archway 
and up the steep winding staircase. 
There, in one of the gloomy cells 
of that dark prison-house, on the 
night of which I speak, sat the late 
viceroy of Ireland, the fallen min- 
ister, fallen but haughty still, ‘the 
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earl great and independent,’ Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. 

‘ Wentworth,’ says Macaulay ; 
‘who ever names him without re- 
calling to memory those harsh dark 
features, ennobled by their expres- 
sion into those of more than an an- 
tique Jupiter?’ In spite of those 
harsh dark features, he had all his 
life been caressed and admired by 
the fair sex; and the highest lady 
in the land, though no friend to 
the proud earl, was yet woman 
enough to have noted that he had 
‘the finest hands of any man in the 
world.’ 

But how changed he was now 
from what he had been in the days 
of sunshine and prosperity! Nearly 
three long months had passed away 
since, at the beginning of his im- 
peachment, ‘the lovinge husbande’ 
had written to his ‘sweetharte wife,’ 
and bidden her take comfort, for 
the clouds would soon away, and 
then they would have ‘faire weather 
again.’ Alas! the clouds had only 
gathered around him darker and 
denser day by day, till at last the 
storm had broken forth inall itsfury, 
and now he knew too well that the 
‘faire weather for him in this world 
would never come again. And 
those days and weeks of anxiety 
and humiliation had done their 
work upon the strong man’s frame ; 
as he told his accusers, ‘they had 
but a rag of mortality before them, 
which if they tore into shreds there 
would be no great loss.’ 

He was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and wore his ‘George,’ as at 
the trial; that famous tral which 
was just over, and which so many 
able writers have described. It 
was held in Westminster Hall ; 
that same old Hall of William Ru- 
fus which, a little more than a hun- 
dred years later, was to be the scene 
of another viceroy’s trial, longer if 
not more memorable still. 

It could not be said of Strafford, 
as it has been said of Warren Hast- 
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ings, that ‘he looked like a great 
man and not like a bad man.’ 
There were crimes upon the min- 
ister’s conscience which had never 
darkened his master’s fair fame ; 
but of the crime of treason, with 
which he stood charged, not all the 
malice of his enemies had been 
able to prove him guilty. The re- 
sult of the trial showed the truth 
of the assertion which in the first 
instance he had made to his wife : 
‘that he conceived there was no- 
thinge capitall.’ ‘A hundred misde- 
meanours,’ as he said, ‘ could not 
make one felony, nor a hundred 
felonies one treason, seeing it is a 
crime of a different nature.’ 

Alone and unaided, save by his 
own quick wit and the indomitable 
spirit which never left him to the 
last, he had succeeded in refuting 
each one of the eight-and-twenty 
charges which had been brought 
against him. Allowed by the vio- 
lence of his enemies only a few brief 
intervals of leisure to collect his 
thoughts when about to speak in 
his own defence, he yet spoke so 
well that the burning eloquence of 
his words has come down to us 
to this day. Broken fragments of 
his speech are recited by school- 
boys as models of the beautiful in 
composition. 

The eloquence of his words has, 
I say, come down to the present 
time; but the more powerful though 
mute eloquence of his looks and 
gestures can only be imagined. We 
are told that it touched to the quick 
the sympathies of all who were pre- 
sent, and melted even the hardened 
hearts of those who were thirsting 
for his blood. Once, indeed, his 
indignant glance silenced Pym in 
the midst of one of his most bitter 
and personal invectives. 

But Strafford’s death had been 
resolved upon in that assembly 
long before ; all his talent and elo- 
quence availed him nothing. That 
calm self-possession, those ‘ gather- 
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ed thoughts,’ were wasted upon men 
who hated him with the deadly 
hatred of fear. 

Well they knew, that if Strafford 
once escaped their hands, he was 
quite prepared to impeach them in 
his turn. He was too dangerous a 
man therefore to be let live; and as 
they had not been able to make 
good their charge of treason against 
him, they inverted the order of jus- 
tice, they made a new law to serve 
their own purpose, and by a Bill of 
Attainder at once condemned the 
man whom all their ingenuity had 
failed to convict. ‘Stone-dead hath 
no fellow,’ one of his enemies was 
heard to say.* 

And now the trial was over; and 
Strafford, sitting alone in his prison 
chamber, knew that he must die. 
At least he knew that his death had 
been decreed by the highest tri- 
bunal in the land; it only remained 
for the king to give his assent to 
the Bill of Attainder. The one hope 
of escape which remained to him 
lay in Charles’s refusal to do this ; 
and even this hope he had in part 
renounced, by having written that 
touching letter to the king which 
has been before alluded to, and in 
which he set hiin free from all his 
promises of protection. 

He had made up his mind to 
face death; and yet on that Sun- 
day night, as he waited and watch- 
ed through those long hours of 
sharp anxiety, there rose up in his 
heart, stronger than all the generous 
promptings of self-sacrifice, the 
man’s natural God-given love of 
life. His thoughts began to wander 
away into the dangerous fields of 
past happiness. There had been a 
time, not so very far back, when 
life to him had been a pleasant 
thing enough. He had been blessed 
with wealth and honours; he had 


* Was Barére thinking of these words 
when, a hundred and fifty years later, he 
said, ‘ I] n'y a que les morts qui ne revien- 
nent pas’? 
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tasted the sweets of gratified am- 
bition. It was not easy to resign 
these all at once, and without a 
struggle. He thought of his loving 
and faithful wife—faithful through 
long years of indifference and neg- 
lect; of his innocent children, who 
were to have been the stay and 
comfort of his old age. 

It might be that, in the earl’s 
mind, the near approach of death 
had taught him to see the passing 
things of time and sense in a dif- 
ferent light; it might be that, in 
that hour of solemn thought, he was 
resolving that if his life were spared 
he would live from henceforth as a 
changed man; that, God helping 
him, he would lead a higher, holier 
life than he had done before. Jf 
his life were spared ! 

But then those bright dreams of 
past and future happiness vanished 
away, and his thoughts came back 
to the miserable resent, that little 
space of time which Carlyle has 
called the ‘conflux of two eterni- 
ties.’ 

What right had he to hope that 
his life would be spared? Had he 
ever spared others? Would he 
have spared Pym if he had been in 
his place now? O, there is a deeper 
truth than we sometimes think of 
in the gospel beatitude. It holds 
good in this world as well as in the 
next, that ‘blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 
No, he had no right to expect 
mercy, and he had made up his 
mind, as he thought, to die. His 
life hung upon a single thread; one 
only hope remained to him, that 
the king, true to his plighted word, 
would cling at all hazards to his 
fallen servant. 

Strafford knew that even his ene- 
mies had been divided at the last. 
One who had all along gone with 
the popular party left them onasud- 
den, ‘at the final sentence of death 
unto life.’ This was the strange 
but gifted Lord Digby, son to the 
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Earl of Bristol.* Many others fol- 
lowed his example, and for con- 
science’ sake refused their consent 
to the Bill of Attainder. Surely after 
this he had some right to expect 
that Charles would hold out to the 
last, and risk perhaps his very crown 
to save his friend. 

But what need to linger longer 
over such a painful scene, to stand 
by, as it were, and watch the strong 
man in his agony, noting the alter- 
nation of hope and fear through 
which he passed in that trying hour? 
We all know the end. At midnight 
there was a sound of approaching 
footsteps. ‘The heavy oak door 
grated roughly on its hinges, and the 
governor of the Tower entered. 

He brought to Strafford the news 
that the king had on that night 
signed the commission, and that he 
was to prepare to die on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

And so his last chance had failed 
him, and the death-blow was given 
to his lately cherished hopes. The 
supporting arm on which he had 
secretly leaned, as on a staff of oak, 
had proved in the hour of trial to 
be no better than a broken reed. 
He was to die on the following 
Wednesday. Three more days, and 
his wife would be a widow and his 
children fatherless ; with the blight- 
ing curse of their father’s doom 
hanging over their whole future 
lives. Only three more days. 

What wonder that in that first 
moment of cruel disappointment 
the doomed man should have start- 
ed to his feet, and with his hands 
raised to that heaven whose decrees 
are juster and kinder than those of 
earth, should have exclaimed in the 

* His words are too noble to be forgot- 
ten, Of Strafford he said: ‘ He is a grand 
apostate from the Commonwealth, who 
must expect no pardon in this world till he 
is despatched to another ; but as my con- 
science stands, my hand must not be the one 
to despatch. God help me from giving judg- 
ment of death on any man 4 fosteriorz, Let 


the mark be set upon the door where the 
plague is, and then let who will enter die.’ 
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bitterness of his soul: ‘Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in any 
child of man, for there is no help in 
them’ ! 

O, mournful cry of a wounded 
spirit, grieving less over its own un- 
timely fate than because ofthe faith- 
lessness of a trusted friend. That 
cry, echoed again and again through 
succeeding generations, has come 
down to us to the present time, 
and touches us still with a strange 
power ; to this day the sad pathos 
of Strafford’s dying words is remem- 
bered when all the other ‘ pompous 
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circumstance and manner of his 
trial’ are forgotten. 

But it was reserved for the genius 
of the great historian, who within 
the past few years has been laid in 
his last resting-place beneath the 
time-worn stones of Westminster 
Abbey, to find in them a deeper 
moral application. ‘Put not your 
trust in princes,’ says Macaulay ; 
‘the whole history of the times is a 
sermon on that bitter text. The 
defence of the Long Parliament is 
comprised in the dying words of its 
victim.’ 
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XVIII. STELLA, 


I MARKED, when pacing on my lonely way, 
One star in heaven shed its tremulous light, 
And make the city streets serene and bright 

Beneath the influence of its gentle ray. 


And such art thou to me. 


When life’s brief day 


Sped to its waning, o’er my devious road 

Thy star shone out ; and straight my poor abode 
Glittered, e’en as the cot where bent to pray 
The old Chaldzan Magi, from afar 

Crossing the desert path, to bend before 


The Babe of Bethlehem. 


So did I adore 


His Image shrined in thee, where centred are 


All feelings pure and good. 


Henceforth to mar 


My happiness no earth-born cloud can rise, 
The while I see uprising in the skies 
Thine influence, on earth my bright and heaven-born star ! 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


——_—_ 


CHAPTER I. 


ONE fine morning in May, shortly 
after the postman had trudged 
away down the shady drive and 
out into the dusty high-road, the in- 
habitants of Vale Lodge were sud- 
denly thrown into the most violent 
commotion. Breakfast was just 
over, and Mrs. Foster, her spec- 
tacles in one hand and an open 
black-edged letter in the other, 
came hurriedly into the room where 
her two daughters were lingering 
round the table, her kind old face 
flushed with unusual emotion— 

‘O, my dears—my dear girls 

*‘ Mamma, what has happened ?” 
cried Jane, the elder, who was five- 
and-thirty ; while Laura, of a more 
practical turn and two years younger 
than her sister, took the open letter 
from her mother’s hand and began 
to read it. 

‘I don’t understand it. 
from John,’ she began. 

‘Yes, my dears, that is it; it is 
from John, and my cousin, Dr. 
Deane, is dead,’ said the old lady, 
wiping her eyes. 

‘Well, what of that, mamma? 
We haven’t seen him for years,’ 
said Laura. 

‘No, but go on, and you will 
see. O, my dears, your brother 
John is engaged to be married !’ 

And then there fell upon the 
little family a silence as of death. 
While Mary, the parlour-maid, who 
had stolen in unperceived, ejacu- 
lated an audible ‘ Laws! and fled 
to impart the intelligence to the 
cook and the housemaid. 

The letter from John Foster ran 
as follows : 


It is 


‘My dear Mother and Sisters,— 
I little thought, when I was writing 
my last letter from here to tell you 
how much I was enjoying my holi- 
day, that in my next I should have 
to write to you of the sudden death 
of my kind good old cousin. He 
was taken ill only yesterday morn- 
ing, and died in a few hours. The 
doctor, who came too late to do 
any good, says it was heart-disease, 
and that the poor fellow knew he 
might any day be carried off in 
this way. And now, my dear mo- 
ther, I must tell you that I have 
taken a very important step, one 
which, I confess, that but for this 
sad death I should not have taken 
without more reflection. I have 
asked Nelly Deane to be my wife. 
She, poor child, is so utterly alone 
in the world, having no one to go 
to and no one to love her, that I 
could not help offering her a home 
with you, my dear mother, until a 
sufficient time shall have elapsed 
for our marriage to take place. I 
hope you will not think I have 
acted rashly. I have only known 
Nelly a fortnight, but I have had 
for some days no doubt whatever 
about my own feelings; only that 
as she is so very young, just seven- 
teen, I ought, perhaps, to have re- 
flected more as to whether a mar- 
riage with me will be for her own 
happiness. If, as I fully believe, 
you will not refuse a temporary 
home to the poor child, write to 
me at once, and I will send her to 
you this day week, the day after 
the funeral. I can only take her 
as far as Birmingham, as I must 
get back to town as quickly as pos- 
sible. But I will put her into the 
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train there if you will send to the 
station to meet her. I have only 
to add, my dear mother, that you 
will be sure to love the poor child, 
as she is as good as she is beauti- 
ful.—-Your affectionate son, 

‘ JOHN Foster.’ 


This may perhaps be considered 
a very commonplace letter for a 
successful lover; but John Foster 
was five-and-forty, and the most 
commonplace and matter-of-fact 
of men. 

‘ John must be mad " said Laura. 

‘A child of seventeen! said 
Jane. 

‘Poor little thing’ sighed the 
mother gently. 

‘What are we to do?’ asked 
Jane. 

‘O, why of course we must have 
her here. John has a right to ex- 
pect that of us,’ said Laura; ‘ but 
it will be a horrid nuisance ! 

‘ She is a lucky girl, I must say, 
to get such a man as our John’ 
said the mother proudly. ‘We 
must do our best during the time 
she is with us to train her for the 
position she is to occupy hereafter 
as his wife; and we must try to 
love her for his sake.’ 

‘You have never seen her, 
mamma, have you?’ asked Jane, 
after a pause. 

‘Not since she was a baby. I 
saw her when her poor mother 
died; a little sickly, unhealthy- 
looking child of two years old. 
Dr. Deane then went away to live 
in Cornwall, and I have never seen 
either of them since. And to think 
John should want to marry her. 
O dear, O dear 

‘John says she is beautiful,’ said 
Laura, referring to the letter, with 
a not over-pleased face. 

‘I don’t think she can be very 
beautiful ; her mother was plain, 
and her father was not good-look- 
ns | she had dark eyes, I remem- 

er.’ 
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‘It is very unlucky that John 
should have gone there for his 
holiday,’ said Jane. 

‘I have no doubt she did her 
best to catch him,’ said Laura, 
who always felt spiteful when she 
heard of any woman being engaged 
to be married, she herself having 
been wretchedly unsuccessful in all 
her little matrimonial attempts. 

‘My dear Laura, we must not 
be uncharitable,’ said her mother 
gently. ‘I cannot think John has 
done a wise thing in engaging him- 
self in such a hasty way to a mere 
child. It is scarcely possible that 
she can be worthy of him ; but if, 
as I have no doubt, she is a mo- 
dest docile girl, we can, I daresay, 
do much to mould and improve 
her during the time she is under 
our care.’ 

Poor Mrs. Foster! it was a blow 
for her that, after all these years, 
John should have chosen a wife 
whomshe had neverseen, and with- 
out her counsel and advice. A 
woman is always jealous of that 
other woman who, younger and 
fairer than herself, comes between 
her and the son she has been wont 
to consider all her own. 

Mrs. Foster was very proud of her 
son John, who, out of the income 
derived from his profession as a 
barrister, made a liberal allowance 
to his mother and sisters. John was 
the head of the family, their coun- 
sellor, their protector. Nothing was 
ever done without consulting him. 

It did seem strange now that 
this pattern son, in spite of his 
prudence, should have allowed 
himself to be caught by a pretty 
face, just like any one else. 

That he should wish to marry at 
all was a grievance. Had they not 
been all that a man ought to de- 
sire in the way of family ties to 
him ? What could make him wish 
for more? So, while the mother 
was jealous of the son’s heart, 
which had been stolen away from 
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her, the sisters were jealous that 
this child, this stranger, would come 
into the family to take the first 
place as John’s future wife. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was not much affection 
in the hearts of Mrs. Foster and her 
daughters towards the girl who was 
to be John’s wife ; but there was, 
at all events, a good deal of excite- 
ment as the day of her arrival at 
Vale Lodge approached. To these 
three middle-aged women, living 
alone a dull monotonous life, the 
advent of a stranger among them 
could not fail to be a great event. 
Mrs. Foster’s future daughter-in-law 
must be received with all due hon- 
our ; it would never do for people 
to say that John’s betrothed was not 
welcomed in his mother’s home. 

To begin with, they must all go 
into decorous mourning for Dr. 
Deane’s death ; then the best bed- 
room must be got ready for Miss 
Deane’s reception. All the details 
of her arrival were arranged before- 
hand with due precision and so- 
lemnity. 

After long and anxious delibera- 
tion, Mrs. Foster settled not to go 
herself to the station, but to send 
the brougham to meet the traveller, 
whom she would receive at her 
own hall-door, her daughters stand- 
ing by her. 

The eventful morning dawned, 
and the brougham was sent to the 
station. 

‘There is the carriage coming 
back,’ cried Jane at last, rushing 
out into the hall. 

Mrs. Foster again rehearsed the 
little speech she intended to make : 
‘Welcome, my dear, to my home 
and to my heart.’ Then she said 
to herself, ‘I shall fold her in my 
motherly embrace, and kiss and 
cry over her.’ She had settled 
it so a dozen times during the 
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course of the morning ; and now 
that the carriage-wheels were heard 
actually turning in at the gate, she 
stood smoothing her hair at the 
glass, in a nervous tremor lest her 
little speech should not be properly 
repeated. All at once, while her 
back was to the windows, there 
came a clear young voice behind 
her, 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Foster? 
Here I am, you see. I saw you 
from the drive, and I jumped out 
of the carriage instead of going all 
round to the front door. I am 
hardly fit to kiss, I am so dusty. 
Ah, this must be Laura, and this 
Jane. I should have known you 
anywhere from your likeness to 
your brother.’ 

In from the lawn, through the 
open window, stepped Nelly Deane, 
lighting up the dingy little draw- 
ing-room with all her wondrous 
beauty. She was a very beauti- 
ful girl, With a face set in a dark 
frame of soft wavy hair; a face 
that could brighten into liveliness, 
or sadden into pity, or at times 
deepen into passion; with large 
gray-blue eyes, that had a way of 
opening wide when they looked 
up, with an expression half of in- 
nocent surprise, half of fearless 
pride, that made them strangely 
fascinating. Her figure was like 
that of a young goddess, tall and 
supple, with a charm in every 
movement, an inborn grace in 
every attitude. 

When she came thus unexpect- 
edly into the drawing-room at Vale 
Lodge, the three women stood 
still and stared at her. They had 
somehow imagined that the girl 
of seventeen who was coming to 
them would be shrinking and child- 
like, slight and small of stature, 
who could be patronised or petted 
or scolded at will. 

Mrs. Foster’s little speech all 
went out of her head, and as to 
that motheriy embrace with which 
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she had purposed to receive her 
future daughter-in-law, why some- 
how she felt that the bare idea of 
it was incongruous, not to mention 
the physical difficulty owing to 
Nelly Deane being a good head 
taller than herself. The two sisters, 
whose faded faces looked more 
washed-out than ever in contrast 
with this radiant young creature, 
could not find a word to say to her. 

They, one after the other, took 
her outstretched hand in silence, 
and then one of them pushing for- 
ward a chair for her, the three 
stood in awkward silence, not 
knowing what to say next. But 
Nelly Deane was in no way dis- 
composed. 

‘Ah, I see I am not at all like 
what you expected,’ she said very 
gravely and quietly; ‘John has 
not properly described me to you. 
But then,’ she added, turning to 
the mother with the loveliest of 
smiles, ‘I don’t think any one could 
describe me in a letter—do you?’ 

‘Such vanity! as Laura said 
afterwards to her sister when they 
were alone. But she was mistaken, 
Nelly Deane was not half so vain 
as Laura Foster. 

Poor Mrs. Foster was startled 
out ofall her sense of propriety and 
fitness. 

‘ My dear,’ she said primly, ‘I 
don’t suppose my John, when he 
selected you as his companion for 
life, thought as much of your ap- 
pearance as of your disposition and 
character ; it would not be natural 
fora man of his sterling qualities 
to think much of mere outward 
attractions.’ 

For all answer to this speech, 
Miss Deane looked at her future 
mother-in-law for a minute in silent 
amazement, and then, without far- 
ther warning, laid her little head 
against the back of her chair and 
burst inte a long low laugh. 

‘Poor John!’ cried Miss Deane, 
when she had had her laugh out. 
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Then Mrs. Foster got very red. 
‘I think you had better come up- 
stairs to your room. We dine at 
seven, and I will send you up a 
cup of tea; and she led the way 
up-stairs. 

But who shall describe the wrath 
and amazement that burst forth 
when the mother and her two 
daughters were alone again! Such 
an extraordinary young woman 
they had none of them ever met 
before. 

‘Such conceit!’ 

‘Such presumption ! 

‘She might be seven-and-thirty, 
instead of seventeen !’ 

‘We must not judge her too 
hardly yet,’ said the mother, the 
first to relent towards the stranger. 
‘No doubt she was bewildered, 
poor girl.’ 

‘Bewildered, indeed! I never 
saw such coolness in my life.’ 

‘And so unladylike too, to laugh 
in our faces. What was she laugh- 
ing at?’ 

‘TI think it may have been partly 
hysterical,’ said Mrs. Foster. ‘But, 
dear, dear,’ she added with a great 
sigh, ‘what could John have seen 
in her? 

John had seen in her simply the 
most beautiful woman he had ever 
met in his life, and many a wiser 
man than John Foster would have 
had his head bewildered by her. 

Away in the wilds of Cornwall, 
where Nelly’s life had been spent, 
there had been none to gaze upon 
her beauty excepting the old father, 
who had worshipped her. John 
Foster, her second cousin, was the 
first marriageable man who had 
come across her path since she grew 
to womanhood, and from the first 
moment he set eyes on her he suc- 
cumbed utterly to her beauty and 
her strange fascinating ways. Nelly 
appreciated his devotion, and 
thought him very kind and pleasant, 
and when her father’s sudden death 
left her with no one in the world to 
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turn to but this grave cousin, it did 
not seem so very strange to her to 
promise him anything he chose to 
ask, especially as the immediate re- 
sult was a home in which she could 
take refuge,the farther consequences 
seeming to her to be very remote. 

‘John is very kind,’ she had said 
to herself; ‘he will be as good to 
me as daddy was, and then, as I 
am not a girl to fall in love, he 
will suit me very well.’ And that 
is how Nelly Deane and John Fos- 
ter came to be engaged. 





CHAPTER III. 


A LITTLE incident happened the 
first evening which considerably 
softened the hearts of the trio to- 
wards their guest. Just as dinner 
was ready, the housemaid came in 
with a message from Miss Deane. 
‘Miss Deane is sorry, ma’am, she 
doesn’t feel well enough to come 
down to dinner: she has had her 
tea and doesn’t want anything else.’ 
Mrs, Foster was a little put out; 
dinner was a solemn ceremony in 
the Foster family, not to be lightly 
set aside. Besides, a special feast 
had been prepared in honour of 
John’s betrothed. However, after 
dinner, Mrs. Foster went up-stairs, 
and creeping softly into the stran- 
ger’s room saw there a sight which 
melted her. Lying on the sofa, 
with her face buried among the 
cushions, lay Nelly, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

*O daddy, daddy!’ cried the sad 
broken voice over and over again. 

‘My poor child,’ said Mrs. Fos- 
ter, stooping down over the weep- 
ing girl, ‘what can I do for you? 

‘O, nothing, thank you,’ said 
Nelly, half raising herself from the 
sofa, ‘I.want nothing; and then 
she went on crying. 

‘Shall we write and ask John 
to come down to see us next Sun- 
day, my dear?’ said Mrs. Foster, 


hardly knowing what to say to com- 
fort her. 

*O no, what would be the use 
of John? No one can do me any 
good. Please go away.’ 

She went on sobbing quietly, 
and Mrs. Foster, seeing she could 
not do her any good, crept softly 
away down-stairs and told her 
daughters. 

They talked of her long and 
late that night. Nelly, weeping 
and miserable, was much more 
amenable than Nelly composed 
and smiling. If she was capable 
of improvement something might 
be done with her, thought Mrs. 
Foster. 

‘She only wants training and 
teaching,’ she said to her daughter 
Jane as she wished her good-night ; 
and trained and taught Mrs. Foster 
was determined that she should be. 

The next morning, when the 
maid came in to call Mrs. Foster, 
her first thought was of the orphan 
girl. ‘Take a cup of tea to Miss 
Deane,’ she said, ‘ and tell her not 
to get up to breakfast unless she 
feels inclined.’ 

‘O, ma’am, Miss Deane has been 
out in the garden an hour ago.’ 

And, sure enough, looking out 
of window, Mrs. Foster saw Nelly 
scampering round the garden after 
the little Scotch terrier, clapping 
her hands, jumping over the flower- 
beds, and laughing aloud, her dark 
hair all blown about in the breeze, 
a picture of high spirits and happi- 
ness. Could this be the weeping 
woe-begone girl of the night before? 

‘What a strange girl! she mur- 
mured, much puzzled. 

A strange girl she was. They 
could none of them make her out, 
and yet the key-note to her cha- 
racter was a very simple one—it 
was only that she was perfectly 
natural and unconscious of self. 
All the little proprieties and con- 
ventionalities of life were unknown 
to her; she did what she felt in- 
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clined to do, and said what she 
meant without a thought of what 
people might say or think of her. 
She had never been thrown with 
women all her life. Her father had 
brought her up from her babyhood, 
and her father’s training had left 
no room for all the little pettinesses 
of women’s education. But it was 
no wonder that she created a com- 
motion in Mrs. Foster’s orderly 
mind. Mrs. Foster had a deep 
traditional reverence for the ap- 
pearances and decorums of life, in 
which faith she had carefully train- 
ed her daughters. ‘What will peo- 
ple think of you?’ was a phrase 
constantly on her lips, and Nelly 
Deane shocked and horrified her at 
every hour of the day. 

‘I cannot understand your rush- 
ing about the garden and laughing 
so loud as you did this morning, 
Nelly,’ she said to her that first day. 

‘Why not, Mrs. Foster?’ opening 
her large eyes in astonishment. 

‘With your poor father hardly 
dead a week.’ 

‘I had forgotten papa just then. 
I was so glad to forget,’ she answer- 
ed, her eyes filling with tears at 
once. And Mrs. Foster felt puzzled, 
and did not know what to say next. 

Sometimes she wouldcome down 
to breakfast with fresh-gathered 
roses clustered in her hair and 
among the crape folds ofher mourn- 
ing dress. 

* How can you wear those bright- 
coloured flowers?’ one of the daugh- 
ters would say reprovingly. 

‘ But why not, cousin? They look 
so pretty; don’t you think so? 
Nelly would answer simply; and if 
they tried to point out the indeco- 
rum she would quietly dismiss the 
subject by saying gently, ‘I don’t 
understand what you mean.’ 

So after a week, goaded on by 
these and many similar delinquen- 
cies, Mrs. Foster wrote in despair 
to her son: ‘I don’t know what to 
do with her, John. She is certainly 
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very beautiful, as you say—far more 
so than is good for any modest 
young woman ; but she is sadly in 
need of training. Your sisters and 
I try our best from morning till 
night; but we seem to make no 
impression whatever upon her. She 
is full of inconsistencies ; she has 
no method, no order, no sense of 
the proprieties of life. I cannot 
think, my dear boy, how she can 
ever be fitted to take her place in 
the world as your wife.’ 

Then there came down by return 
of post the most fearful letter that 
had ever fallen upon that meek 
devoted mother. 

‘If you or my sisters,’ wrote 
furious John, ‘attempt to alter my 
darling in any way, if you try any 
teaching or training or changing in 
any way upon her, I will never 
forgive any of you. Can’t you see 
how perfect, how fresh, her lovely 
character is? Don’t you see that 
what you call her want of training 
is her greatest charm? She is mine, 
and I will not have her altered. I 
have trusted her to you to take care 
of, not to alter. Make her as 
happy as you can, but in the name 
of all that is good, my dear mother, 
leave her unspoilt.’ 

‘John is very hard on us,’ said 
poor Mrs. Foster, wiping her eyes. 

‘John has been bewitched by 
her,’ said Laura indignantly. ‘Nasty 
designing little minx, with her inno- 
cent looks. I don’t believe in inno- 
cence. You mark my words, mam- 
ma, as sure as his name is John 
Foster he will live to repent the day 
he ever set eyes on her.’ And 
Laura flounced away out of the 
room. But the mother and quieter 
Jane talked the matter over more 
soberly. 

‘We must get at her through her 
heart, Jane. She is affectionate. 
And we must talk to her more 
about John.’ 

‘Yes, poor John, he is infatuated 
now, but by and by he will thank 
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us if we have been able to do some 
good.’ 

‘Well, my dear, Laura is angry, 
but don’t say anything to her. You 
and I will see what impression we 
can make by appealing to her best 
feelings.’ So, like a couple of con- 
spirators, they settled their future 
plan of action without Laura, of 
whom they were both secretly some- 
what in awe. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE new system did not seem 
to answer with Nelly any better 
than the old one. It was certainly 
a very irritating and incomprehen- 
sible fact that she never could be 
made to look upon John with that 
respect which his mother and sisters 
considered due to his position and 
character. 

‘You should do such and such 
things to please John—for John’s 
sake—because you are to be John’s 
wife,’ Mrs. Foster would say. 

‘What has that to do with it? I 
always do what I like. If John 
doesn’t like what I like, he need 
not marry me.’ Or oftener she only 
laughed as she had done the first 
day she came, and, in a soft half- 
mocking way, cried, ‘Poor John!’ 

One day there came a letter from 
John to say that he was coming 
down for a short visit, just to see 
how they were getting on. 

‘How delightful! cried Nelly, 
jumping up and clapping her hands. 
All day long she danced about the 
house crying out ‘John is coming 
to-morrow !’ till Mrs. Foster quite 
melted towards her. ‘ You see how 
really fond of John she is,’ she said 
to her daughters; and they were 
obliged to admit that she seemed 
to be so. 

But Nelly was saying to herself, 
‘Dear old John! I am so glad he 
is coming. I shall be able to talk 
to him about dear daddy and my 
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old home, and I shall tell him what 
horrid old women his sisters are; 
and then of course he will bring 
me a present.’ 

‘I wonder what John will bring 
me for a present,’ she said calmly 
just before his arrival, when they 
were all sitting expecting him. 

‘Our brother never wastes his 
money in presents,’ said Laura 
stiffly. 

‘Do you mean to say he has never 
given you anything?’ said Nelly, 
looking much surprised. ‘Why, 
he has given me a lot of things. 
He gave me my dressing-case and 
my gold ear-rings and a bracelet— 
and—’ 

*O, you don’t suppose he is to 
go on giving you things for ever, 
do you?’ interrupted Laura spite- 
fully. ‘He is not at all likely to 
give you anything now. It is not 
John’s way to give presents.’ 

‘Ah, not to you perhaps, but he 
will bring me something, you will 
see!’ she answered, with a little con- 
fident toss of the head. 

When the fly from the station 
drove up, out ran Nelly to the hall- 
door. ‘You-have brought me a 
present, haven’t you, John?’ were 
her first words, before any one else 
had spoken to him. 

‘How did you guess that, you 
little witch?’ said John, smiling, 
and diving into his pockets for a 
fat little parcel, which he threw to 
her. 

‘Ah, I knew you would,’ she 
said, catching it, and running off 
with a triumphant laugh at Laura 
Foster. It was a handsome locket, 
set with pearls and diamonds. Nelly 
was in ecstasies; she ran all over 
the house with her treasure, show- 
ing it to every one; she even ran 
out to show it to Jenkins, the gar- 
dener. John stood and watched 


her fondly and proudly, but his 
mother sighed over such a foolish 
waste of money, and his sisters 
were anything but pleased. 
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‘Are you not going to thank me 
for it, Nelly ?’ said John, when she 
came back again to them, breath- 
less with excitement. : 

‘ Of course I am, you kind, good 
old John,’ she answered; and then 
and there, before them all, without 
the slightest blush or the faintest 
embarrassment, she flung her arms 
round his neck and kissed him on 
both cheeks, as if he had been an 
old uncle. 

A sharp pang flashed through 
John Foster’s heart. He stifled the 
thought before he could put it into 
words ; but the thought had been 
there ; it was—‘ She does not love 
me, or she would not kiss me like 
that ; and the next minute he was 
saying to himself eagerly, ‘She is 
so simple and straightforward, it is 
her nature to be outspoken.’ But 
to Mrs. Foster this freely- given 
embrace was a breach of maiden 
modesty. Drawing herselfup primly, 
‘We had better leave your brother 
and Nelly alone, my dears,’ she 
said to her daughters, and they all 
sailed out of the room. 

‘ What have I done, John? asked 
Nelly with a frightened look at 
her lover. ‘ Have I said anything 
wrong ?” 

‘No, my darling,’ answered John, 
but there was a flush of annoyance 
on his face. ‘Are you happy here, 
Nelly? are they kind to you? he 
asked quickly. 

‘O yes, they are kind; but I 
don’t think they like me much—I 
seem to be always vexing them 
without intending it. But it is all 
right now you have come, John. 
How I wish you could stay! But 
come out into the garden now;’ and 
she twined her hands round his 
arm and drew him out into the 
open air, and he, nothing loth, 
wandered about with her for hours. 

Yes, John Foster was certainly 
bewitched. No one had ever seen 
him behave in such a strange way 
before. He followed Nelly about 
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like a shadow; he carried her books 
for her; he ran all over the house 
to fulfil her faintest wish; he hung 
on her every word with the devo- 
tion of a slave. And she, little 
queen, ordered him about freely. 
It was ‘ John, do this,’ or ‘do that,’ 
all day long ; and sometimes it was 
‘No, you dear old stupid; you are 
doing it wrong.’ And never once 
did it enter into her head that she 
should be more respectful to her 
middle-aged lover; for had she not 
ordered her daddy about in the 
same way? And he was quite old, 
with white hair. She had been used 
to that kind of thing all her life. 
But to Mrs. Foster and her daugh- 
ters it was a wonderful and pain- 
ful sight. They had been accus- 
tomed to wait on John; his rare 
and short visits at Vale Lodge had 
been hailed as great events: the 
best room was prepared for his re- 
ception ; the best sheets were taken 
from the lavender-covered shelf to 
be laid on his bed ; the best silver 
and glass were brought out for hi: 
use ; they had fluttered round him 
with a little gentle fuss of atten- 
tions and preparations that had 
seemed to them the rightful due of 
such an honoured guest. But now, 
before their eyes, here was John 
given over hand and foot into the 
custody of this little chit of a girl 
—who ordered him about and 
scolded him and twisted him 
round her finger in a manner 
which seemed to them to be posi- 
tively impertinent. And, worst of 
all, John seemed to like it. He was 
a square-set, heavily-made man, 
with a grave quiet manner and a 
plain but honest-looking face, and 
kindly gray eyes. His had been a 
hard-working life, without hitherto 
a ray of romance to brighten the 
dull routine of everlasting legal 
business ; and now, just when most 
men are sinking down into the 
practical realities of middle-age, 
when his hair was getting gray and 
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his step was losing its youthful 
vigour, here was this wondrous 
sunshine that had flashed into 
his life, making all things seem 
young again to him. I doubt whe- 
ther, had John Foster been ten 
years younger, he would have 
loved Nelly so devotedly. It was 
not only love, it was gratitude. 
* What have I done,’ he would say 
to himself, ‘to deserve such a radi- 
ant creature? He could not be 
grateful enough to her for giving 
up her sweet young life to brighten 
the grayness and dulness of his. 

Nelly, though she spoke plea- 
santly of his mother and sisters, 
could not succeed in hiding from 
her lover that her life at Vale Lodge 
was not a very happy one. 

‘Don’t you think, dearest, we 
might hasten on our marriage a 
littlke—it might be very quiet, you 
know ?’ he ventured to suggest to 
her at last. 

‘Impossible, John! You know 
you promised me till Easter; I 
am so very young, you know—I 
could not think of it before then; 
besides,’ she added, smiling, ‘I 
don’t want a quiet wedding at all.’ 
Her face had looked almost scared 
for a minute, and again a misgiving 
passed through his mind. ‘I am 
really very tolerably happy here, 
John. Of course, it is not like my 
own Cornwall—nothing will ever 
be like that again to me,’ she said, 
with a little piteous quiver in her 
voice; ‘but I don’t expect that. 
You see,’ she added, with a little 
grave explanatory nod, ‘they are 
all o/d—and that is how it is they 
don’t get on with me, I suppose. I 
can make allowances for them.’ 

‘Don’t let Laura hear you say 
that,’ said John, laughing; ‘ but, 
Nelly, if you think my sisters old, 
what will you be saying of me 
next? I am forty-five, you know.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I know that. But you 
are a man, and that makes it so 
different—men are so very much 
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nicer than women,’ she added, 
with an air of profound convic- 
tion. 

‘Well, we will agree to that for 
the sake of argument ; but, Nelly, 
you know I cannot come down 
again even for a Sunday till Christ- 
mas; how will you manage to live 
with these three old women till 
then, eh?’ 

Nelly made a wry face. 

‘It can’t be helped, I suppose ; 
I must make the best of it, and try 
and find “resources in myself,” as 
your mother is always telling me. 
Don’t let us talk of disagreeable 
things any more—come and pick 
me some roses.’ 





CHAPTER V. 

Joun’s visit came to an end; 
but after he was gone, and quiet 
had settled down once more on 
the little household, things went 
better with Nelly Deane than they 
had done before his arrival. The 
elder women, liking her but little, 
and disapproving of much she did, 
began nevertheless to see that they 
had better let heralone. She took 
to rambling about the fields and 
woods for hours by herself. John 
sent her down a dog as a compa- 
nion in her walks; and she and 
Trap were sometimes out together 
from breakfast till nearly dinner- 
time. It was rather dull for her ; 
and she often felt a little tired of 
her life. The few visitors who 
came to Vale Lodge were not of 
a kind to amuse a girl of seven- 
teen—not that she wanted gaiety, 
she had always been used to a 
quiet country life. But she miss- 
ed the loving interest in all her 
thoughts and doings that she had 
been accustomed to, and more 
and more she felt the loss of the 
father who had been all in all to 
her for so many years. She took to 
writing long letters to John, which 
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to her were the overflowing of her 
youthful life and spirits—the one 
vent that kept her from moping ; 
but to him they were the greatest 
joy and delight. She did not care 
much for his answers; they were 
not half the amusement to her that 
her own letters were to herself. 

In this way, June, July, and 
August slipped away; and Septem- 
ber, which brought death and de- 
struction to so many little par- 
tridges in the fields where she ha- 
bitually wandered, brought nothing 
exciting to Nelly Deane. She often 
heard, without heeding, the guns 
in the distance—now faint, now 
near; but she never met any one 
in her solitary walks, until one 
never-to-be-forgotten evening. 

There was a lovely park about 
a mile from Vale Lodge, which 
beloyged—so Nelly had been told 
+ Mr. Temple. It was a rich 
tang “d wilderness of fern and wild- 
flowgs, with deep shady planta- 
ond every variety of tree and 
shrub in it ; while the house was a 
long way from the side nearest to 
Vale Lodge. 

‘You can walk in Northley Park 
as much as you like, my dear,’ Mrs. 
Foster said one day to Nelly; ‘ the 
owner is never there—he is abroad, 
I believe.’ 

So Northley Park became Nelly’s 
favourite resort. There was there, 
in particular, a brook, along the 
banks of which she was never tired 
of wandering. It was wider than 
most of the rivulets in that part— 
a rushing, tumbling, rapid stream, 
thag danced and bubbled its way 
among rocks and boulders, and 
finally flung itself over a project- 
ing shelf of rock in a miniature 
cascade. 

One sunny evening in the third 
week of September found Nelly as 
usual in this favourite spot. She 
had wandered along for some time, 
gathering ferns, and stooping over 
the edge of the water to look at 





the mosses among the stones, when 
presently, as she leant over, hum- 
ming a gay little tune to herself, 
there came a little puff of wind, 
which carried off her round straw 
hat into the middle of the stream. 
Her dog barked at it; but, as 
Nelly observed, ‘ Barking won't do 
any good, Trap.’ She got a stick 
and tried to reach it in that way, 
but it was too far off. 

‘There’s no help for it, I must 
go in after it,’ said Nelly aloud. 

She sat down on the bank and 
pulled off her shoes and stockings, 
and ventured boldly in after the 
lost hat. The stones in the bed 
of the stream were moss-grown 
and slippery, so Nelly proceeded 
cautiously. A pretty enough pic- 
ture she made—with her hair all 
blown about in the breeze; her 
lovely face aglow with eagerness ; 
her lips parted ; her eyes sparkling; 
one hand holding back her dress, 
the other steadying herself against 
a projecting rock; whilst down be- 
low, her little white feet and shape- 
ly ankles gleamed like ivory be- 
neath the transparent water. A 
pretty picture, truly; and so, in- 
deed, thought Arthur Temple, as, 
strolling homewards after his day’s 
shooting, he suddenly came upon it. 

‘Can’t I help you ?’ said a voice, 
and Nelly turned with a little start, 
to see a handsome stalwart young 
man standing on the bank in front 
of her. 

Most girls, so surprised, would 
have been confused and shy; but 
Nelly was seldom discomposed, 
and only looked up with a little 
smile. 

‘No, I don’t think you can be 
any use ; unless you take off your 
shoes and stockings too, and that 
isn’t worth while.’ 

‘ Take care, it is going over the 
edge,’ he cried, making a desperate 
but useless lunge after the hat with 
the butt-end of his gun. 

‘Ah! Itis gone! cried Nelly, 
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striking her hands together in dis- 
may, as the little hat went swiftly over 
the edge of the cascade. ‘ Wait; 
it has caught on astone! I think 
I can reach it if you will give me 
your hand.’ 

Arthur stooped down on the 
bank and stretched out his strong 
brown hand to her, and Nelly re- 
signed her own little slender white 
one into its grasp. 

‘Now mind you hold my hand 
very tight,’ she said, quite gravely 
and simply; ‘for if you don’t I 
shall fall. Hold tight; I am very 
heavy!’ 

Arthur nodded, and Nelly swung 
herself cautiously over the edge. 
Arthur Temple thought it the 
strangest predicament with an un- 
known young lady he had ever 
been placed in. He looked down 
at the little hand he held, and felt 
an insane desire to kiss it. 

‘Hurrah! cried Nelly, uncon- 
scious of all but her hat. ‘I’ve 
got it. Thank you very much for 
helping me.’ 

He had to let go of her hand 
then, and she jumped out of the 
stream on the opposite bank. 

‘I must go home now. Good- 
bye.’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ he said, and 
scrambled across the rocks in the 
stream to her side. ‘I will at all 
events see you out of the park. 
But how did you get in? There is 
no lodge this side.’ 

‘O, I got through a hole in the 
paling.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘Yes; and I don’t mind telling 
you,’ added Nelly, waxing confi- 
dential, ‘ that it wasn’t large enough 
for me, so I removed another plank 
one day with a great deal of trouble 
to make the hole larger. It was 
worth while, you see, because I 
come here so often.’ 

‘Oho! thought Arthur, ‘so this 
is how my park palings get de- 
stroyed ;’ but he only said, smiling, 


‘You must be dangerous to land- 
owners if you go about breaking 
down palings in that way.’ 

‘ Ah, but the owner of this place 
is abroad, or I should never come 
here !’ answered Nelly, laughing. 

‘Indeed !” 

All this time Nelly, with her 
bare feet, was tripping along over 
the grass by the side of Arthur 
Temple, who kept glancing down 
at them shyly. 

‘Won’t you catch cold without 
your shoes ?’ he ventured to ask. 

‘O no, my feet are getting dry 
on this soft grass ; but here we are 
at the paling; so if you will go on, 
I will put on my shoes now ; and 
you may as well pull out that other 
bit of board, and make the hole 
a little larger for me—for it’s rather 
a squeeze. I am so tall, you see ; 
and I don’t often get the chance of a 
strong pair of hands to help me.’ 

On went Arthur Temple, obedi- 
ent, but brimming over with amuse- 
ment. Whata ridiculous situation ! 
to be set to grub up his own park 
palings for the convenience of this 
audacious but fascinating trespas- 
ser. He, however, set to work; 
and by the time he had enlarged 
the opening, Nelly, properly shod, 
came up to him. 

‘Yes, that will do nicely. See, 
I can get through easily now.’ 

They stood together in the road 
outside. 

‘I won’t take you farther out of 
your road,’ said Nelly, holding out 
her hand with the gracious dignity 
of a young queen. 

‘Would you think me very rude 
if I ask you to tell me who I have 
had this pleasant walk with?’ asked 
Arthur, hesitating a little. 

‘My name? O dear, no. Why 
should it be rude to ask? Nelly 
Deane is my name; and [ live with 
Mrs. Foster at Vale Lodge—at least 
I am staying there on a long visit. 
Now please tell me your name.’ 

Arthur could not help a mali- 
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cious little smile as he answered, 
‘ My name is Temple.’ 

The little basket of ferns which 
Nelly carried and the wet draggled 
hat which was hanging on her arm 
both went down into the middle of 
the road together, her eyes opened 
wide with amazement and horror, 
her face flushed up crimson in sud- 
den distress. 

‘What, Mr. Temple! and the 
place is yours, and I have been 
breaking down your palings ! Why 
didn’t you tell me? What a shame 
of you! Ishallhateyou for ever and 
ever |’ And catching up her hat she 
turned and fled down the lane. 

‘Miss Deane, stop!’ called out 
Arthur, going a little way after her; 
but she took no notice, and he, 
thinking it useless to run after her, 
turned back into the park again 
through the injured palings, not 
altogether in the best of tempers. 

‘What a fool I was to go blurt- 
ing it out like that! quite enough 
to make herangry. Good heavens, 
what a lovely girl! What a charm- 
ing fascinating creature ! Fancy my 
coming back to this stupid old 
place to find such a darling as that 
trespassing all over my premises ; 
and I have been such a fool as to 
frighten her off! Well, I will see 
her again somehow. I must go 
and look up those old women at 
Vale Lodge.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

SoMEHow Nellynever mentioned 
her evening’s adventure either to 
Mrs. Foster and her daughters, or 
to John in her next letter. 

* What is the use of telling people 
what a goose I have made of my- 
self?’ she reflected, getting strangely 
hot as she thought it all over. ‘How 
stupid of me not to guess who it 
was, as if any one else would be 
likely to be there !—illogically for- 
getting her own trespassing pro- 
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pensities—‘ and then how hateful 
of him not to tell me, but to let 
me get myself into such a scrape 
about the palings! I will never go 
near the place again!’ she exclaimed 
with much energy. 

Three days after this there was 
a change in the weather; a pouring 
wet afternoon kept the ladies at 
Vale Lodge indoors. They were 
all sitting over their work, getting 
rather tired of themselves and each 
other, when there came a ring at 
the front door. 

* Visitors ’ exclaimed Laura, 
jumping up instinctively to look 
at herself in the glass. 

‘Who can it be such a wet day?” 
said Mrs. Foster, huddling away 
under the sofa a basketful of John’s 
socks she was darning. 

‘Mr. Temple,’ announced the 
servant, opening the door. 

Arthur ‘Temple had been abroad 
for five years since he had come 
of age; but Mrs. Foster remem- 
bered him very well as a boy, when 
his father was still alive, and used 
to bring him sometimes to spend 
the day at Vale Lodge; so it was 
very natural and proper for him to 
call on her on his return. 

‘Mr. Temple! I did not know 
you were at home again. Dear 
me, how you have altered! I should 
hardly have known you. Do you 
remember my daugiters? This is 
Jane, and this is Laura, whom you 
used to play with asa child. You 
see she has grown up too.’ 

‘Very much so,’ thought Arthur. 

‘And this is our young cousin, 
Miss Deane.’ 

Miss Deane bowed stiffly, hardly 
raising her eyes from her work. 
Jane and Laura shook hands with 
him as if they were old friends. 

‘And now tell me about your- 
self. Where have you been all this 
long time ? and when did you come 
home ?” 

‘I only came back last week,’ 
answered Arthur, glancing at Nelly, 
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who took no notice whatever of 
him. 

‘Dear ! how good of you to come 
so soon to see us !’ said Laura, with 
a little conscious smirk ; ‘it is so 
nice to find oneself not forgotten ! 

* Howcould you imagine I should 
ever forget you, Miss Laura?’ At 
which Laura simpered the more, 
and said, 

‘O Mr. Temple, you used al- 
ways to be paying compliments. I 
see you have not altered in that.’ 

Nelly looked up at her. Was 
it possible that Laura Foster could 
like that sort of unreal speech, she 
wondered. How angry she would 
be, she thought. But Nelly forgot, 
or did not know, how intensely vain 
a woman past thirty who is still 
eagerly longing to be married can 
be. There is nothing Laura Foster 
would not have done in the hope 
of catching a husband; and Arthur 
Temple was a large fish worth 
angling for. 

‘But tell us where you have 


been travelling, Mr. Temple.’ 


*O, half over Europe 
in Italy, in Greece.’ 

‘What a happy man you must 
be to have seen those lovely lands! 
how I envy you!’ cried Laura, 
clasping her hands together affect- 
edly. 

‘There is plenty of time before 
you; young ladies always have one 
opportunity of travelling in their 
lives,’ said Arthur, who could not 
resist the temptation of drawing- 
out this elderly young lady. 

Here Nelly’s voice from the 
other side of the room broke in, 
gravely and quietly. 

‘Have you been in Cornwall ?’ 
she asked, looking up at Arthur 
Temple for the first time. 

How he hated himself for not 
having been there ! 

‘No, I am sorry to say I don’t 
know Cornwall,’ he answered; and 
Nelly went on again with her work. 

‘My young cousin has lived in 
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Cornwall,’ said Mrs. Foster, smil- 
ing. 
‘And thinks, silly child,’ inter- 
rupted Laura, ‘that there is no 
other place in the world like it. Of 
course, Mr. Temple, there is nothing 
at all in poor old England that can 
possibly be compared with Italy ? 

‘Indeed,’ answered Arthur, ‘I 
have heard that, for beauty of 
scenerv, tew places abroad can be 
compared with the county of Corn- 
wall. I have often intended to go 
there.’ 

How grateful Nelly felt to him 
for standing up for Cornwall! She 
almost forgave him his former 
offences, There ensued a little con- 
versation about the weather and 
neighbouring interests, after which 
Mr. Temple rose to take leave. He 
shook hands with Nelly last of all, 
and as she stood a little apart from 
the others, and there was a bustle 
in the room at his departure, he 
managed to say to her unheard by 
the others, 

‘Won’t you come and try the 
gap in the palings again ?” 

‘I will never go through the gap 
again !’ she answered fervently, the 
memory of her wrongs flashing up 
into her face as he dropped her 
hand. 

* You never shall!’ he answered 
in the same tone, bowing to her as 
he left the room. 

Now this answer puzzied her 
wonderfully. It was not what she 
had expected, and she could not 
think what he meant by it. For two 
days she pondered over it, thinking 
of little else. Did he mean that he 
would have the hole in the palings 
mended, so that she could not get 
through again? Was that to be his 
mean revenge? If so, how insult- 
ing, how degrading ! 

The following day some par- 
tridges were brought to Vale Lodge, 
with Mr. Temple’s compliments. 
Laura took them as a special at- 
tention to herself, and was delight- 
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ed ; but Nelly would not touch 
them. She declared she did not 
like game. 

‘Does he think to make peace 
with me by sending things to eat?” 
she asked herself angrily. 

The next day was fine again, and 
Nelly’s curiosity refused to be sti- 
fled any longer. 

‘I must just go up that lane and 
see if he has really been so mean 
as to stop up the hole in the pal- 
ings,’ she said to herself as she 
started out for her walk. ‘ He cer- 
tainly must have meant that, and it 
is best to know the worst; but I 
never wasso insulted before, never.’ 

She had worked herself up into 
a rage by the time she had reached 
the shady lane. As she drew near, 
her heart began to beat, and she 
got so impatient at last that she 
began to run; then she _ sud- 
denly stopped short with a little 
cry of surprise, for there, where 
had been her ragged gap in the pal- 
ings, stood a new little swing gate, 
all shining and bright in the sun- 
light, as if it had only just been 
finished. Nelly was surprised and 
pleased and puzzled all at once. It 
was very kind of Mr. Temple to put 
up such a nice gate for her, but she 
rather wondered why he had done 
it; she went backwards and for- 
wards through it several times, try- 
ing her new plaything, and then she 
went into the park, up to thestream, 
and sat down by the side of the 
little waterfall for a while. It was 
all very still and quiet, only the 
splash of the angry little waves at 
her feet and their distant gurgle as 
they danced on again beyond. She 
looked up at the opposite bank, 
half expecting to see the handsome 
face of Arthur Temple looking 
down at her, but she only saw the 
waving of the tall grasses and the 
dense thick foliage behind them. 

‘It is quite chilly; summer is 
going,’ said Nelly, jumping up 
with a little shiver ; and somehow, 
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though she could not have told 
why, she felt a little vexed and 
disappointed all the way home. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Laura Foster considered herself 
still a beauty. Eight years before 
she had been rather a pretty-look- 
ing girl, and she could not believe 
that she had at all altered since 
that time. She had not learnt the 
art—so rare and so charming—of 
growing old gracefully; she still 
affected the most juvenile cos- 
tumes, and wore two sandy curls 
down her back that were nightly 
screwed up with a mighty effort with 
curl papers and hot tongs. After 
Mr. Temple’s call she became more 
juvenile in her attire. It behoved 
her, she felt, to put forth all her fas- 
cinations, now that such a brilliant 
chance as this had at the eleventh 
hour come almost within her grasp. 

‘We must go and return Mr, 
Temple’s call, mamma,’ she said to 
her mother a few days after that 
event. 

‘Do you think it necessary, Lau- 
ra? It was quite an informal visit, 
and John not being at home—’ 

‘We can leave John’s card,’ said 
Laura. ‘Of course we must go, it 
is a positive duty.’ 

So one afternoon Mrs. Foster 
and Laura went off in state in the 
brougham to call at Northley ; 
Laura arrayed in white muslin, and 
a straw hat plentifully decorated 
with white daisies and black grass, 
as a lingering token of respect to 
Dr. Deane’s memory. Nelly secret- 
ly would have liked to go too, but 
Mrs. Foster did not offer to take her. 

Laura came back in a great state 
ofexcitement, bearing a huge bunch 
of flowers, which Mr. Temple had 
himself gathered for her. She did 
nothing but talk of Northley all 
the evening, of the tapestried walls 
and the picture-gallery, and the 
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state room where Queen Elizabeth 
had slept, till Nelly exclaimedaloud, 
with an envious sigh, 

‘Ah, how much I should like to 
see the house !’ 

‘Perhaps you may some day,’ an- 
swered Laura graciously. ‘I will 
ask Mr. Temple to allow me to take 
you there.’ 

But somehow Nelly was not so 
grateful for this amiable proposition 
as she ought to have been. 

The next day Laura announced 
her intention of driving into the 
neighbouring town of Westford, and 
asked Nelly to go with her. 

‘I am going to buy a new dress,’ 
she said, as they started. ‘I think 
I shall have a mauve silk; of course 
I would not have any other colour, 
Nelly, on account of your poor 
father, but mauve is half-mourning, 
though I confess I should like blue 
best.’ 

‘ Pray have the blue one, Laura. 
Why on earth should you not? 

‘Would you really not mind ?” 

‘Why should I mind? As if it 
could matter to papa what colour 
you or any one else wears.’ 

* What a funny way to put it! Of 
course I wished to do what was 
proper; but since you don’t mind 
it, I had much rather have blue. 
Mr. Temple told me blue was his 
favourite colour,’ added Laura, 
with a little simper. 

Nelly was silent. 

They reached the quiet sleepy 
little country town. In the best 
street were two or three fairly good 
shops, with plate-glass windows, in 
which the latest London fashions 
were advertised, and in one of these 
Laura purchased her dress. Nelly, 
whose opinion Laura secretly valu- 
ed, being pressed into the service, 
found the difficulties of selection 
very fatiguing. The whole shop 
was down on the counter before 
them. Laura could not make up 
her mind. 

‘ Now which do you like the best, 
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the light blue orthe striped blue and 
white ?’ she said, putting her head 
on one side to judge of the effect. 

‘1 like the striped one best,’ an- 
swered Nelly, trying to feel inter- 
ested. 

‘Do you? But I am not sure that 
it suits me so well,’ and she held up 
the silk against her face. 

‘It suits you beautifully, miss,’ 
said the obsequious shopman. 

‘No, I don’t think it suits me so 
well as the light blue.’ 

‘Then I would have the light 
blue,’ answered Nelly, stifling a 
yawn. 

‘Well, so I would, only don’t 
you think the trimming would be 
more difficult to manage? Stripes 
never want much trimming.’ 

‘Then have the stripes.’ 

‘ But then it is not so becoming,’ 
and so on ad infinitum. 

It ended in the selection of the 
light-blue dress ; and then the two 
ladies drove offto the dressmaker’s. 

‘I think I will stay in the car- 
riage,’ said Nelly, when they stopped 
at the door. ‘I am rather tired.’ 

‘Just as you like, but you might 
as well come in,’ said Laura, look- 
ing cross. 

‘I had rather stay here; and 
Laura went in and left her alone. 

The time seemed very long to 
her. It was a little dull bystreet, 
of uniform red-brick houses only 
one story high, varied here and 
there by a mean little shop; the 
afternoon sun came pouring down 
on her head; the old coachman 
was falling asleep on the box, the 
horses tossing their heads with a 
clanging noise. There was nothing 
else to amuse her. How weary it 
was! Would Laura never come out 
of that dressmaker’s? 

‘ Miss Deane ! 

A hand was laid on the carriage 
door, and Arthur Temple stood be- 
fore her. 

‘ How fortunate !’ said Nelly, inher 
quiet voice, but with beaming eyes. 
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‘To meet me?’ he asked, looking 
amused at this young lady who 
spoke her thoughts so freely. 

‘Of course. I was getting bored 
to death !’ 

‘ Hum—a doubtful compliment ! 
But I suppose I can’t expect any- 
thing better from you, as you are 
to hate me for ever and ever.’ 

*O, I have left off hating younow.’ 

‘Indeed! since when ” 

* Since you have put up that little 
gate in the palings. It was very 
kind of you,’ she added, hesitating 
a little. 

‘Merely an instinct of self-preser- 
vation,’ he said, calmly looking 
away down the street. 

‘Was ¢hat the reason?’ she said, 
opening her eyes wide. ‘I could 
not think why you did it. Do you 
know I went to see, because I 
thought you would have stopped 
up the gap.’ 

‘What, to keep you out?’ cried 
Arthur, laughing. ‘Do you take 
me for an ogre? Will you go again 
to the stream?’ he asked, after a 
pause. 

‘Perhaps, when you are gone 
away again,’ she answered gravely. 

‘Not before? That is not kind, 
Miss Deane. I did not bother you 
when you came the other day.’ 

‘You did not see me!’ she cried, 
looking at him in surprise. 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

‘Where were you ?” 

‘In a tree over your head! 

‘How did you get there? What 
were you doing?’ she asked, with- 
out a suspicion that he could have 
gone there to watch for her. 

‘I climbed up, and was reading 
the Zimes.’ 

‘And I suppose that is a favourite 
place of yours. I am really sorry, 
Mr. Temple; you must think me a 
dreadful interloper. Doyouoften go 
tosit in that tree? Which tree is it?” 

‘The oak-tree on the left side 
of the path.’ 

‘Is it a nice tree?’ she asked. 
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‘Nice—how do you mean? It 
is a big tree,’ he said, looking 
puzzled. 

‘I mean a nice tree to climb— 
is it easy to get up, and is there a 
comfortable branch to sit on?’ 

‘ Tolerably.’ 

*Do you think I could climb 
it?’ she asked with great interest. 

He looked her over from head 
to foot, and then burst out laugh- 
ing. ‘Certainly not, I should say.’ - 

‘You should not laugh. I am 
a beautiful climber.’ 

‘That is the accomplishment of 
a monkey,’ he said, with laughing 
eyes. 

Nelly looked at him gravely for 
a minute in silence, and then she 
said very deliberately, ‘I think you 
are the most disagreeable person 
I ever met in my life.’ 

Before he could answer, the door 
opposite them opened, and Laura 
came out of the dressmaker’s house. 

Mr. Temple went forward to 
meet her eagerly ; the fair Laura 
blushed and stammered. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Temple, how 
strange to meet you here! I de- 
clare you have quite startled me— 
so unexpected !’ 

‘I am so charmed to have met 
you, Miss Foster. I was just tell- 
ing Miss Deane—what a pleasure 
—how glad we should be when you 
came out from that dressmaker’s.’ 

‘Mr. Temple,’ interrupted Nelly 
reprovingly, ‘ you were telling me 
I was like a monkey! 

‘Like what?’ said Laura, turn- 
ing round sharply. ‘What do you 
mean, Nelly?’ 

‘At all events,’ said Arthur Tem- 
ple maliciously, ‘the time seemed 
very long to Miss Deane without 
you. She has been bored to death.’ 

‘I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long,’ said Laura coldly, 
getting into the carriage. ‘What 
are you going to do, Mr. Temple?’ 
turning to him graciously. 

‘Well, Miss Laura,” he answered, 
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consulting his watch, ‘I came in 
by train, but I am almost afraid I 
am too late to catch the 4.30 back. 
Might I ask you to be so kind as 
to give me a lift home in your car- 
riage ?” 

*O, certainly, Mr. Temple,’ said 
Laura, beaming, ‘I should be only 
too delighted.’ 

‘ If you were to drive Mr. Temple 
to the station, Laura, there would 
be plenty of time to catch the 
train. There are ten minutes still,’ 
said Nelly in all sincerity. 

‘Your watch is slow, Miss Deane,’ 
answered Arthur Temple, getting 
into the carriage, and looking at 
her reproachfully. 

Laura Foster got very red. She 
would gladly have boxed Nelly’s 
ears if she had dared. 

‘Nasty little interfering thing,’ 
she said to herself; but aloud she 
only said, ‘Your watch is always 
wrong, Nelly. Home, Simpson !’ 

They drove off out of the dirty 
dull little town back into the cool 
green lanes, Laura and Arthur 
Temple chatting the whole time. 

It never entered into Nelly’s 
head that this was a ruse on Ar- 
thur Temple’s part that he might 
sit for five miles opposite to her- 
self, just for the pleasure of steal- 
ing occasional glances at her fair 
face. She felt a little bit out of 
the conversation between Laura 
and Arthur—a little vexed, a little 
hurt, and yet she somehow liked 
him to be sitting there opposite her. 

He teased and contradicted her, 
was rude to her, and snubbed 
her, and yet he attracted her in 
spite of it all. She caught herself 
wishing that her own lover, John 
Foster, understood how to pro- 
voke her and torment her as well 
as this Mr. Temple did. It would 
amuse her far more, she thought, 
than his perpetual adoration and 
humility. 

They dropped Mr. Temple at 
his own lodge gates; he shook 
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hands warmly with Laura Foster, 
but only took off his hat to Nelly, 
who bowed to him quietly. 

When they had driven off again, 
Laura turned round angrily— 

‘I will thank you next time not 
to interfere in other people’s con- 
cerns.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Nelly, 
opening her eyes. 

‘If Mr. Temple chooses to wish 
to drive home with me, what is that 
to you?’ 

‘There was plenty of time to 
catch the train.’ 

‘So there was; don’t you sup- 
pose I knew that as well as you?” 

‘Then why did you not speak 
the truth? answered Nelly calmly. 

‘You areveryimpertinent, Nelly; 
and pray what did you mean about 
monkeys, I should like to know?” 

‘Exactly what I said,’ answered 
Nelly, laughing. ‘It was only a 
joke.’ 

‘Then I will thank you not to 
have jokes with my lovers. You 
have got John. Be good enough 
to leave Mr. Temple alone.’ 

‘Lovers !’ said Nelly in amaze- 
ment. ‘Do you mean to say that 
Mr. Temple—that you think Mr. 
Temple—is your lover ?’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ said Laura. 

‘I am quite certain you are mis- 
taken,’ answered Nelly earnestly. 

The carriage stopped at their 
own door, and Laura with an an- 
gry exclamation flounced away into 
the house, leaving Nelly to follow 
slowly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WEEK passed away. One even- 
ing after dinner Arthur Temple 
found himself pacing up and down 
the road outside Vale Lodge. He 
was smoking, but that did not 
seem to afford him much satisfac- 
tion. 

‘What an ass I am!’ was his men- 
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tal reflection. ‘Here I am dodging 
round the house again like a thief! 
What on earth is the girl to me 
that I should care to see her again, 
a girl I have seen three times! It’s 
quite absurd. Here have I put off 
going to the Charltons, the best 
shooting in all Yorkshire, just for 
the sake of seeing a pretty face 
again; and I have seen such lots 
of pretty faces too.’ He was pass- 
ing the gate, and stopped to look 
in. The house was visible from 
this point through the trees; the 
drawing-room windows were lighted 
up, but the white blinds were down. 
Arthur could see the portly sha- 
dow of Mrs. Foster, with some fea- 
ther or flower in her cap, nodding 
up and down as she spoke or 
moved, and above her a birdcage 
hanging up in the bow-window; 
then a shadow passed close to the 
blind, with a long nose and high 
shoulders. 

‘The fair Laura, for a wager!’ 
muttered Arthur. 

He waited a little longer, and 
then there came another shadow 
that made his heart beat strangely 
—a slender tall shadow that stood 
still in front of the window. She 
raised her arm to the birdcage 
above her head, and the graceful 
outline of her figure came out in 
strong relief against the white 
blind. 

Arthur Temple flung his cigar 
away and dashed through the gate. 

‘I can’t help it, I must see her 
again, if I die for it,’ he exclaimed. 

He walked quickly up to the 
front door and rang the bell. It 
was all done so rapidly, that it was 
only when he actually stood in the 
drawing-room that he began to feel 
a little awkward. They all seemed 
SO surprised to see him. 

‘Mr. Temple!’ said Mrs. Foster. 

‘ Please forgive my coming in at 
such an hour, Mrs. Foster. J was 
passing your gates in my evening 
stroll—you are my nearest neigh- 
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bours, you know—and—and I 
thought you would not mind my 
looking in upon you.’ 

‘I am sure we are delighted, 
Mr. Temple. I like friendly ways. 
Give Mr. Temple a cup of tea, my 
love.’ 

Laura’s face was suffused with 
blushes ; she was saying to herself, 
‘He means something. I feel sure 
he means something.’ 

He certainly did, but not exactly 
what Laura thought. 

Nelly just shook hands with him, 
and sat down again to her work. 
He tried to linger by her side, but 
Miss Foster called him to give him 
his tea, and he was compelled to go. 

‘Are you fond of music, Mr. 
Temple ? asked Mrs. Foster. 

‘O yes,’ said Arthur, eagerly 
looking at Nelly. Ifhe could only 
get her to himself at the piano! 
But his hopes were doomed to be 
disappointed. 

‘Then my daughter shall sing 
you a song.’ Laura wentblushing 
to the piano, and Arthur was obliged 
to go and stand by her. She had 
a high quavering voice, not always 
quite in tune, but she thought a 
great deal of it herself. She sung 
five songs one after the other, all 
of them of five or six stanzas, and 
of the feeblest and most lacka- 
daisical character. Arthur’s only 
comfort was that he could look at 
Nelly; he did not like to do so 
too fixedly for fear of attracting 
Mrs. Foster’s attention, but he kept 
taking stolen glances at her. Her 
face was turned away from him, 
and there was something listless 
and dejected in her attitude, he 
could nothelp thinking, as he watch- 
ed her white hands dipping in and 
out of her work-basket. Some 
delicate white lace fell round the 
neck and sleeves of her black dress, 
John’s locket shone and sparkled 
round her throat, and there were 
some clusters of Banksia roses in 
her dark hair. When the fifth song 
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came to an end, and he had mur- 
mured a few vapid words of thanks, 
Arthur felt that looking at her was 
not enough—he must speak to her. 

‘I am going to ask your cousin 
to sing, he said, walking away 
from the piano. ‘Will you not 
sing, Miss Deane?” 

*I don’t sing.’ 

‘Nor play? 

‘No, never.’ 

Arthur got frantic. He looked 
hastily round the room. The ser- 
vant maid had come in to take 
away the tea-things and was clatter- 
ing them about noisily, Mrs. Foster 
was scolding her in a low voice, 
Jane had left the room, and Laura 
was hunting among the music-books 
for another song. 

‘Nowis my time,’ thought Arthur, 
and he bent down and said almost 
in a whisper, 

‘I have put up a board in the 
oak-tree and some steps up to it— 
won't you come and climb it ? 

‘I should be like a monkey,’ 
answered Nelly demurely. 

‘It is covered with leather, and 
has a back to it, urged Arthur 
eagerly. ‘It is quite easy to get 
up to—won’t you come and see it 
to-morrow ?” 

‘I don’t care for climbing made 
easy, answered Nelly, and then 
she looked up at him; but there 
was a look in his eyes she had 
never seen there before, and her 
own fell before them. 

‘I will come and see it, if you 
like,’ she whispered, with a little 
shiver. 

Arthur, drawing along breath of 
relief, went back to the piano, and 
turned over the leaves for Laura for 
another half-hour with the utmost 
cheerfulness. 

‘Thank you for a most delightful 
evening, Mrs. Foster,’ he said, as 
he wished good-night. 

‘I hope you will come again as 
often as you like,’ said Mrs. Foster 
graciously. She, too, was beginning 
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to think there might be ‘ something 
in it.’ As to Laura, she went to 
bed with golden visions floating 
before her eyes ; and Northley Park, 
gorgeous dresses, family diamonds, 
carriages, and entertainments to 
the county coursed in rapid suc- 
cession through her brain all night 
long. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Very different were Miss Deane’s 
reflections as she closed her bed- 
room door upon the outer world, 
and sat down in front of her dress- 
ing-table. 

Nelly began to have an inkling 
that all was not going on quite as 
it should; she had promised to 
meet Mr. Temple, or rather, as she 
said to herself, she had promised 
to go and see a seat in a tree the 
following afternoon. There could 
be no harm in that, and it never 
occurred to her that there was. 
Mr. Temple liked her evidently, 
and wished to talk to her, and no 
one could converse with any plea- 
sure while Mrs. Foster and her 
daughters were looking on. But 
it did occur to Nelly that possibly 
Mr. Temple might not care to talk 
to her so much if he knew that she 
was engaged to John Foster. And 
might it not be better for Arthur 
Temple that she should let him 
know of that little fact? What 
had that strange look, half entreaty, 
half eagerness, meant when he ask- 
ed her to ¢ » to the oak-tree on the 
morrow? .\s Nelly thought of it, 
a little blush and a little smile 
came flitting over her face. Could 
there be any danger for him in 
seeing her? ‘There was another 
question which Nelly should have 
asked herself; but she stifled it, 
and would not let it come even 
into her thoughts. 

People give themselves a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble and 
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sorrow in this world by not being 
honest to themselves. 

There is no doubt that had Nelly 
Deane chosen at this period of her 
life to look boldly into her own 
heart, she would have seen there 
much which would have startled 
and even have shocked her. She 
would have seen that frail and weak 
thing which she ignorantly called 
her love for John Foster, whose 
foundations had never rested on 
anything more secure than gratitude 
and friendship, rapidly tottering 
and giving way before a mighty 
rushing torrent that was breaking 
in upon it on all sides—the stream 
of a deep and lasting passion, which 
when once set flowing in the human 
heart can never more be restrained 
or kept back. 

But Nelly was only seventeen, 
and utterlyinexperienced. Neither 
from herselfnor from others had she 
ever learnt what was the meaning 
of these strange flutterings of the 
dawning love that had even now 
stolen all unawares into her heart. 
There was besides in her charac- 
ter, all undeveloped and unknown 
to herself, a great fund of loyalty 
and uprightness, which, while it 
might at some future day stand her 
in good stead, did unquestionably 
at this time rather assist in blinding 
her eyes to her own danger. 

That a woman should promise 
to be a man’s wife, and then wish 
to go back from her word, was to 
her a thing altogether preposterous 
and impossible. To become John 
Foster’s wife seemed to her to be 
as much her duty as living with 
her old father had been ; and just 
as her duty to her father would 
have been equally binding upon 
her had he been harsh and exact- 
ing, so her duty to John was un- 
alterably laid down for her, inde- 
pendent ofany affection there might 
or might not be in the matter. 

_ And so it was that, without think- 
ing very much about it, or indeed 
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without allowing herself to think, 
Nelly Deane, partly wilfully and 
partly unconsciously, deceived her- 
self. Sitting there in the quiet of 
her own room, she thought a good 
deal more of Arthur Temple and a 
good deal less about herself than 
was altogether profitable. If her 
conscience told her anything, it 
was that she was not behaving 
fairly to him. She felt intuitively 
that he looked upon her with more 
than ordinary interest, and she knew 
—what good-looking woman does 
not?—that she was fair to look 
upon, and that he admired her. 
But all true love is diffident, and 
Nelly would not or could not be- 
lieve that Arthur Temple had fallen 
in love with her. 

‘I am getting very conceited,’ 
she said to herself, turning hot at 
the bare thought. ‘Mr. Temple 
is not likely to trouble his head 
much about me. He likes me and 
wishes to be good friends with me, 
nothing more—why should I not 
accept his friendship ?” 

O that miserable flimsy excuse 
called ‘ friendship,’ which the cun- 
ning little god is never tired of 
casting like dust into our eyes! 
Cupid found it answer with Nelly 
remarkably well on this occasion. 
The idea was most comforting to 
her, and gave her an easy way of 
escape out of all her unspoken 
anxieties. 

‘I am very silly,’ she said aloud, 
jumping up. ‘Does any one sup- 
pose that I am never to have a 
friend in the world just because I 
happen to be engaged to John? 
By the way, I will write to John to- 
night. I have not written to him 
for a week, and of course I shall 
tell him about Mr. ‘Temple.’ 

She drew out her desk and began 
to write. The notice about Mr. 
Temple ran thus : 

‘Did I mention to you in my 
last letter that Mr. Temple has re- 
turned to Northley? He has call- 
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ed here twice, and sent your mother 
some partridges. He has very 
kindly asked me to continue my 
rambles in the park, and has put 
up a gate on our side of the lane, 
which is a great convenience, as I 
used to scramble through the pal- 
ings, to the great detriment of my 
garments. He seems very pleasant 
and civil; and then she wrote 
another sheet full of other matters. 
After folding up the letter she felt 
considerably happier. ‘ I have been 
making myself unhappy about no- 
thing at all,’ said Nelly, as she 
jumped into bed. ‘Of course I 
must go, as Mr. Temple has asked 
me, and I daresay I shall not see 
him ; and if I do, I may have an 
opportunity of mentioning John to 
him.’ 

Poor little Nelly, falling deeper 
into the mire! Will no one put 
out a hand to save you, poor child, 
before it is too late ? 

If it had only rained next day, 
so much sorrow might have been 
spared to my poor heroine. But 
no, Fate smiled its deceptive smiles 
upon her from a cloudless sky; 
and when, after lunch, Mrs. Foster 
and her daughters announced that 
they were going to drive into West- 
ford, there seemed nothing left for 
Nelly to do but to take the shady 
lane that led to the little swing 
gate in Northley Park. 

Arthur Temple had been waiting 
there for her for nearly an hour in 
a state of feverish impatience. To 
say that he had fallen in love is 
but a feeble expression of the 
violent way in which he had caught 
that disease which comes once, and 
once only, in the life of every man. 
Arthur had, as he himself said, seen 
‘lots of pretty women.’ He had 
been courted and flattered and run 
after in society by many girls backed 
up by their empresste mothers, 
for he was rather a catch in the 
matrimonial market, and he had 
taken his revenge by culling freely 
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of the pleasures so liberally offered 
tohim. He had flirted mnght and 
left with the girls, and eaten num- 
berless good dinners at the expense 
of their mothers, and then he had 
gone on his way rejoicing, leaving 
a pretty little sham débris of broken 
hearts behind him. But never once 
had his own heart been touched 
until he came upon Nelly Deane 
paddling after her hat in the stream 
in Northley Park. It seemed to 
him now that he had known and 
loved her for weeks instead of for 
days. He no longer made even a 
feint of struggling against his new- 
born love ; he felt content to drift 
on, and let it lead him where it 
would. All that morning he had 
wandered about restlessly, unable 
to settle to anything; he was tor- 
mented with a terror that she would 
not come after all. When he saw 
her actually there, coming up the 
lane, he went eagerly forward to 
meet her. 

‘I was so afraid you would not 
come.’ 

‘Not come?’ said Nelly, look- 
ing up at him, with her sweet can- 
did eyes. ‘Why, I promised to 
come.’ 

‘Do you always keep your pro- 
mises, Miss Deane ?’ 

‘ Always,’ she answered solemn- 
ly; and then, she knew not why, 
but she gave a little shiver, as 
somehow a thought of John Foster 
flashed through her mind. 

‘You know, I can’t stand ano- 
ther call at Vale Lodge—last night 
was awful! What a fearful cater- 
wauling that dreadful Miss Laura 
made!’ 

‘Why, you seemed to enjoy it 
so much,’ said Nelly demurely. 

‘Enjoy it! Good heavens!’ 

‘Don’t you admire Laura, then? 
I thought you did.’ 

‘ J admire that she-grampus !’ 

Nelly laughed. 

‘What do you talk to her for, 
then? I don’t think it is very kind 
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of you, Mr. Temple; because I am 
sure she thinks you do like her.’ 

Arthur burst out laughing. 

‘What do you suppose made me 
come in last night?’ he asked sud- 
denly, in a changed voice. 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t want 
to know,’ she said, flushing sud- 
denly, and flinging politeness to 
the winds. 

‘Nor care, I suppose!’ he mut- 
tered, biting his lips. 

They were inside the park by 
this time. The path through the 
wood being narrow, Nelly went on 
in front, while Arthur followed her 
in silence for some minutes. When 
they reached the oak-tree by the 
stream, there sure enough was a 
little board snugly fitted into an 
angle of the branches, with little 
steps all the way up to it. 

‘Get up and see if it is comfort- 
able,’ said Arthur. 

But Nelly shook her head; a 
sudden shyness came over her. 

‘Climbing is the accomplish- 
ment of a monkey, you know,’ she 
said, laughing. 

‘Will you never forgive me for 
that?’ he asked. 

‘Never ; but let us follow this 
path a little farther,’ she said, go- 
ing on in front of him again. ‘Do 
you live ali alone at Northley, Mr. 
Temple? Nelly asked, suddenly 
turning round on him. 

‘Yes; I am alone there now. 
When I say alone, I mean with 
the exception of one housekeeper, 
one cook, three housemaids, one 
butler, two—’ 

‘Stop, stop ! cried Nelly, laugh- 
ing. ‘Spare me the list of the ser- 
vants. It is a nice house inside— 
isn’t it ? 

‘ Have you never seen it? Will 
you come now and look at it?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

“I should like to, very much,’ 
said Nelly, her eyes flashing with 
pleasure ; ‘it is such a pretty-look- 
ing old house.’ 
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‘ Come, then.’ 

Nelly tripped along by his side 
delighted — all her troubles and 
anxieties were forgotten. 

Northley House was a venerable 
gray pile, overgrown with ivy and 
Virginian creeper. Laura had told 
her that Queen Elizabeth had once 
slept there, and she had heard that 
there was a ghost. 

‘Tell me about the ghost, Mr. 
Temple. There is a ghost—isn’t 
there ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Well, tell me the story—tell it 
nicely.’ 

‘Once upon a time, there was 
a lady who walked about in her 
dressing-gown without a head,’ be- 
gan Arthur gravely. 

‘Nonsense! Tell it better than 
that.’ 

‘Once upon a time, there was a 
head which walked about—’ 

‘I won't listen to such rubbish!’ 
cried Nelly, laughing. 

‘If you won't listen, what is the 
use of my relating?’ he said, push- 
ing open a little wicket-gate that 
led through the gardens. 

Here Nelly straightway forgot 
the ghost in admiration of the 
roses. Arthur gathered a great 
handful of them for her, and then 
he took her into the house through 
a side-door. First he led her into 
the picture-gallery ; and there she 
wanted to know the histories of 
all the pictures—a want which 
Arthur had to draw largely on 
his imagination to supply, as he 
was but imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of his ancestors. 
Then through the oak-wainscoted 
hall into the dining-room and draw- 
ing-room ; and through that again 
into a sunny bright little room, with 
a large bow-window, that had been 
his mother’s boudoir. He opened 
the windows, and let a flood of sun- 
shine into the room. 

Nelly danced about amongst the 
old-fashioned faded brocade furni- 
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ture — touching and looking at 
everything ; sitting down first in 
one chair, and then in another. 

‘What funny straight - backed 
chairs, and what a hard sofa! And 
what is this—a spinning-wheel ? 
Will it work, I wonder ?’ 

She sat down, and began turn- 
ing the wheel. A graceful woman 
always looks doubly graceful at 
a spinning-wheel; as, doubtless, 
our wise great-grandmothers well 
knew. 

Arthur Temple sat and watched 
Nelly—thinking how charmingly 
she suited his mother’s boudoir ; 
how delightful it would be if she 
should come and occupy it for 
ever ! 

‘You are very silent, Mr. Tem- 
ple. What are you thinking of?” 

Arthur could not exactly tell 
her. He got up with a half-sigh, 
and went and stood by her. 

‘I was only thinking how empty 
and miserable my poor old house 
generally looks,’ he said. 

He spoke so sadly that Nelly 
glanced up with eyes full of pity. 
She was so impulsive—she always 
did what came uppermost in her 
mind. She laid her hand softly on 
his sleeve. 

‘Poor Mr. Temple! And I have 
been making all this noise in your 
mother’s room. I am so sorry. Of 
course, it must be painful to you 
to see her things pulled topsy-turvy 
by a stranger.’ 

‘A stranger, Nelly?’ 

He caught her hand. And what 
he would have done and said next, 
no one can tell, had not the butler 
at this critical moment opened the 
door. 

‘Would the lady like to see the 
state bedroom, sir?’ asked the se- 
date Thompson. 

‘O yes, please,’ cried Nelly, 
skipping forwards, gleefully clap- 
ping her hands. 

Arthur let her go alone with the 
man; and when she joined him 
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again down-stairs, she found him 
perfectly restored to his usual man- 
ner. He had, he felt, nearly made 
a fatal mistake, and it behoved him 
to be more careful for the future. 

Arthur escorted her back to the 
gate in the wood; Nelly chattering 
away volubly the whole time, and 
he somewhat graver and quieter 
than usual. When they parted, he 
said, 

‘You will come here again, 
sumetimes ?” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Nelly. 

‘About the same time, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Nelly had enjoyed her after- 
noon too much not to wish to .re- 
peat the pleasure. 

‘Would you like to meet me 
here again ?’ she asked quietly. 

‘Yes, if you will let me.’ 

‘Then I will come sometimes, 
perhaps.’ 

He did not venture to ask for 
more, and she left him. 

And she had after all never found 
an opportunity to tell him that she 
was engaged to John Foster. 


CHAPTER X. 


Jusr at this crisis in Nelly 
Deane’s life, a very unfortunate 
event occurred. Mrs. Foster and 
her two daughters received an in- 
vitation to go and spend a week 
away from home. It was from a 
rich old bachelor uncle, from whom 
the daughters had ‘ expectations : 
he was a cross ill-conditioned old 
man, and had never befcre invited 
them to stay with him, and Mrs. 
Foster—loth as she was to leave 
Nelly—did not see how she could 
refuse the invitation, without im- 
periling her daughters’ prospects. 
The strangest thing to Mrs. Foster 
was, that when, with many little 
apologies, she told Nelly of this 
invitation, and explained to her 
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how it was that she did not like to 
refuse it, Nelly herself seemed to 
be suddenly thrown into the great- 
est state of dismay. 

*‘O, dear Mrs. Foster, please 
don't leave me!’ she cried, with a 
sort of terror. 

‘Why, my dear, I did not think 
you would mind so much—it is 
only for a week, you know—and 
Mary will take great care of you.’ 

*O, dear Mrs. Foster, can’t you 
take me with you?’ implored Nelly. 

‘Why, my dear, uncle Robert 
would be horrified. I couldn’t dare 
to propose such a thing!—indeed, 
I could not. I had no idea you 
would mind so much, Nelly; it 
makes it very unpleasant for me to 
go. What is it, my love?’ 

Here Nelly laid her head on the 
table, and burst into tears. 

‘My dear, my dear,’ cried Mrs. 
Foster, much distressed, ‘ don’t 
give way like that, pray! You 
should learn more self - control 
than to cry about such a trifle.’ 

‘It is nothing, thank you, Mrs. 
Foster.’ 

She hastily wiped her eyes, and 
left the room. For one moment 
she had had the inclination to 
throw herself into Mrs_ Foster's 
arms, and confess all her troubles 
and temptations; but the stiff little 
reproof froze up the impulse of her 
heart, and reminded her how little 
sympathy she could expect to meet 
with. They had, none of them, 
ever cared to deal to her anything 
but reproof or neglect. Was it 
likely they would help her now in 
her sore need ? 

Poor Nelly went up-stairs to her 
room, with a face that was white 
with a nameless dismay. Two more 
half-chance meetings with Arthur 
Temple in the woods and lanes 
had pretty well opened her eyes to 
her own danger, and each time it 
had become more and more im- 
possible to tell him about her en- 
gagement. But, after their last 
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meeting, Nelly had come home, 
and solemnly resolved she would 
not do it again; she would go for 
no more walks in the park; she 
would stay with Mrs. Foster from 
morning till night. And fora whole 
week she had done so—and now, 
this was the end of her efforts! 
They were going to leave her alone, 
and Nelly was afraid of herself. 

‘What shall I do, what shall I 
do?’ she cried. ‘Shall I ever be 
able to fight it out by myself?’ 

It had now become a sort of bat- 
tle to her with her temptation, and 
she knew instinctively that she was 
not strong enough to win the day. 

‘ The only way I can do it is by 
not leaving the house, or at all 
events the garden, once all the 
time they are away. How I wish 
that he would go away! But how 
can I ask him to go without be- 
traying what I mean to him ?” 

All day long she wandered about 
the house, too wretched to keep 
still. Every one seemed unkind to 
her. Laura was rather put out at 
having to leave home. 

‘Just when Mr. Temple’s atten- 
tions are becoming so marked, 
mamma,’ she said, pouting. 

‘Ican’t help it, Laura; it is 
more important not to offend your 
uncle. Besides, Mr. Temple has 
not called lately ; we may be mis- 
taken about that.’ 

Laura tossed her head indig- 
nantly, and vented her ill-temper 
on Nelly, who happened to be sit- 
ting in the room. ‘I wonder how 
much longer you are going to keep 
John waiting ?’ she asked spitefully, 
turning to her future sister-in-law. 

‘ Waiting for what, Laura ?’ asked 
Nelly, looking up in calm surprise. 

‘Why, waiting to be married, of 
course,’ 

‘Don’t you think that John and 
I can settle that matter for our- 
selves ?” 

‘Well, I think John ought to for- 
bid your rambling about all over 
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the country by yourself; it is not 
at all proper; who knows who you 
may meet, or what might happen 
to you while we are away?” 

It was only a chance shot, but 
Nelly felt a sudden spasm of terror 
lest Laura should indeed know 
whom she did meet; but she only 
said quietly, ‘I have not taken any 
walks this last week, and I shall not 
go out while you are away. Besides, 
John quite approves of my going 
for as many long walks as I like.’ 

Here-Jane came into the room. 

‘Nelly, how unkind and selfish 
you are! You have been crying 
and complaining to poor mamma 
because we are going away,—and 
she is quite upset. It is too bad 
of you! You never seem to think 
of any one but yourself. Do you 
think we are to be kept mewed up 
at home for ever because you can’t 
bear to be left? 

Nelly started up and stamped 
her foot. 

‘You spiteful wicked women, I 
wonder how you can be so wicked!’ 

‘Highty-tighty, what temper! 
cried Jane. 

‘ This is John’s paragon !’ sneer- 
ed Laura. 

‘I wish I had never set foot in 
this odious place! cried Nelly, 
rushing wildly out of the room. 

The sisters were rather surprised. 
Nelly had generally, whatever 
were her other faults, the most im- 
perturbable temper—but then, poor 
child, she was so worried just now! 
She was too candid not to feel that 
she had been in the wrong, and 
half an hour afterwards she came 
down-stairs very subdued and meek, 
and begged both their pardons in 
a manner which much gratified the 
self-importance of the two sisters ; 
but they did not like her any the 
better for it, being both of them of 
that narrow-minded class who can 
never heartily forgive or forget. 

The Foster family started, with 
much commotion and luggage, the 


next morning. The old uncle lived 
in the same county, about twenty 
miles off, too far for an ordinary 
drive ; but they were to drive the 
whole way on this occasion. Mrs. 
Foster kissed Nelly, and hoped she 
would not be very dull; the daugh- 
ters each extended a frigid cheek 
to her, and then off they went in a 
cloud of dust, and Nelly was left 
standing alone at the door. To do 
Mrs. Foster justice, she was exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable at the idea of 
leaving Nelly by herself. It was a 
proceeding quite at variance with 
all her ideas of propriety, and be- 
sides, she felt sure that John would 
not have approved of it. But cir- 
cumstances had been too strong 
for her, and she consoled herself 
by reflecting that Nelly could not 
possibly come to any harm in her 
absence, and that a week would 
soon pass away. 

All that first day Nelly kept her 
resolution of not going out. The 
following afternoon she was coming 
leisurely down-stairs when she sud- 
denly heard the parlour-maid hold- 
ing a colloquy with some one at 
the hall-door. 

‘Mrs. Foster is away, sir, and 
the young ladies.’ 

‘What, a// the young ladies ” 
answered that voice which Nelly 
was learning to know but too well. 

‘ Yes, sir; Miss Foster and Miss 
Laura leastways, not Miss Deane.’ 

‘Ah, not Miss Deane; well, I 
should like to speak to Miss Deane 
if she is at home.’ 

‘Yes, sir; and Mary ushered him 
into the drawing-room. 

Marycame running up-stairs, and 
met Miss Deane on the landing. 

‘Mr. Temple wishes to speak to 
you for a minute, miss.’ 

‘What did you let him in for, 
Mary? I don’t want to see visitors 
whilst Mrs. Foster is away. How 
stupid of you! Nelly looked white 
and scared—she spoke rapidly and 
her voice trembled. 
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‘ Laws, miss, I didn’t know ; you 
never told me.’ 

Nelly brushed past her, and went 
down-stairs, a sort of gush of joy in 
her heart, in spite of her terror. 

Arthur was standing by her work- 
basket when she went into the 
room, holding her thimble in his 
hand, and looking at it curiously : 
he dropped it quickly with a slight 
flush as she entered, and turned 
round to greet her. 

‘I have not seen you for a week 
—what have you been doing with 
yourself ?’ 

‘I have not been out.’ 

‘ Are you never going out again? 
I find you are left alone here—are 
you not glad to be relieved of your 
three she-dragons ?” 

‘No, I am sorry to be left alone,’ 
answered Nelly gravely, looking 
away past him out of window. 
It was all very well; but she felt 
that she ought not to allow John’s 
mother to be called a ‘ she-dragon.’ 
‘You make a mistake, Mr. Tem- 
ple. I am very happy under Mrs, 
Foster’s care; she is my natural 
guardian ; I don’t like to hear her 
called names.’ 

‘I am sure I beg your pardon, 
Miss Deane; but what on earth 
makes Mrs. Foster your natural 
guardian ?” 

And Nelly coloured, and was 
silent. Why, O why could she not 
say bravely, ‘ Because she is to be 
my mother-in-law’ But it seemed 
to her that she could not with her 
own hands destroy the fool’s para- 
dise in which she was living. She 
knew well enough now the dan- 
ger she was in ; how one day, and 
that not a distant one, she should 
wake and find herself shipwrecked ; 
but she said to herself that she 
could not with her own doing 
work her own destruction. ‘Let 
me be happy only a few days 
longer!’ her heart cried out in pite- 
ous appeal. 

And this only can be Nelly’s ex- 
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cuse for the days that followed 
Mrs. Foster’s departure—for I can- 
not make any other for her. Her 
very simplicity and childishness 
had at first led her blindfolded 
on without her being aware of it ; 
but now that her eyes were opened 
there is no longer any excuse to 
be made for her, except that she 
felt instinctively that these were her 
last three days of happiness. Three 
happy days; are they not worth 
something even when they are 
past? This hard cruel world can 
take from us our smiles, our joys, 
our hopes even ; but who can take 
from us our memories? Something 
perhaps of this thought was in 
Nelly Deane’s mind at that time. 

In those three next days, I need 
hardly say, Nelly Deane did take 
long walks, very long walks, and 
every day Arthur Temple was 
with her. 

As they parted on the third day, 
Arthur said to her, 

‘By the way, I am going to a 
dinner-party to-night at the Mar- 
shalls’; pity me! It is twelve miles 
off too, so I must get home and 
dress. It is not so very far from 
where Mrs. Foster is staying. Sup- 
pose I should meet her and have 
to take in the fair Laura? 

‘I am quite sure you would know 
how to make yourself agreeable to 
her,’ said Nelly, laughing. 

‘Well, I shall give her your love 
at all events, Miss Deane, if I 
should meet her, which all the 
Fates forbid. I must be off, though. 
Gooi-bye.’ 

Arthur went whistling home in 
the highest possible spirits. ‘I 
shall risk it to-morrow. I feel sure 
she cares for me now,’ he said to 
himself. ‘What a lucky fellow I 
am! I can see that she loves me 
now, little darling ; how I wish to- 
morrow were here !’ 

But whoever can tell what ‘ to- 
morrow’ will bring forth? 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was a large party at Mr. 
Marshall’s, of Rothard Court, that 
night, and Arthur Temple was the 
last to arrive. 

‘ Nearly went in to dinner with- 
out you, Temple,’ said the host as 
he greeted the late comer; ‘ you 
young fellows are always unpunc- 
tual; but you had a long drive. 
Never mind—don’t make excuses, 
my dear fellow ; come and be in- 
troduced to your lady: Miss Grey 
—Mr. Temple.’ 

‘Dinner is ready,’ announced 
the butler. And then a great com- 
motion, as men rushed about to 
find their respective partners. The 
drawing-room had been rather dark, 
and it was only when the company 
subsided into their seats at the 
well-lit dinner-table that Arthur 
discovered the lady on the other 
side of him to be Mrs. Foster. 

‘Mrs. Foster! I did not see you 
before; the other room was so 
dark. This is an unexpected plea 
sure. Is your daughter here ?’ 

‘Jane is down at the other end 
of the table, do you see her? But 
not Laura; she will be so disap- 
pointed not to have met you,’ said 
Mrs. Foster, all smiles. 

‘ Ah, she is very kind.’ 

Mrs. Foster’s gentleman bégan 
talking to her, and Arthur turned 
round to Miss Grey. 

She was a timid, rosy-faced girl 
of nineteen, very shy and very de- 
mure ; she had been brought up to 
consider all young men as highly 
dangerous, and evidently strove to 
reduce her intercourse with them 
to as little as should be consistent 
with politeness. 

Finding there did not seem much 
to be derived from that quarter, 
Arthur turned again to his other 
neighbour. He had but one thought 
in his mind that evening, and he 
could not resist speaking of it. 


‘ Your cousin is a very beautiful 
girl, Mrs. Foster.’ 

‘What, Nelly, you mean? Yes, 
poor girl, she is certainly beautiful.’ 

‘Why should you call her poor ? 
asked Arthur, smiling. 

‘Well you see, Mr. Temple, it is 
a disadvantage to a girl to be so 
good-looking; she has been so 
spoilt.’ 

‘I should not have discovered it,’ 
said Arthur, smiling again. This 
new view of Nelly’s beauty amused 
him. 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Mrs. Foster, with 
a little sigh, ‘I hope and trust that 
it may all turn out for the best ; 
but it often makes me anxious.’ 

* What should make you anxious, 
Mrs. Foster? Miss Deane’s beauty ?” 

‘Well, that and her character 
altogether is not what I should 
have wished for John; still—’ 

*‘I—I beg your pardon; I did 
not quite hear.’ 

‘I said that I should have wished 
a different sort of wife for my son.’ 

‘You mean—do you mean you 
wish her to marry your son ? 

‘7 wish it ! no, never, Mr. Tem- 
ple! I don’t wish it at all, I don’t 
like it; but you see I was never 
asked. They were engaged before 
I ever saw her. What is the mat- 
ter, Mr. Temple ; are you ill?’ 

*No—no, nothing. I had a pass- 
ing spasm; it is over. I—TI often 
have it; and he tossed off a glass 
of wine that stood by him. ‘The 
room seemed to swim, the lights, 
the silver dishes, the bright heaps 
of flowers, the faces of the people 
round the table, the noisy talking 
and laughing, all seemed jumbled 
up together, like a bad nightmare ; 
and then suddenly he felt a dead 
numbness, as ifhe could never feel 
anything again. 

‘Did I understand you to say, 
Mrs. Foster,’ he said, after a minute 
or two, and his voice sounded to 
himself to be far off and distant, as 
if it was some one else who was 
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speaking—‘ did I understand you The gentlemen sat long and late 
to say that your son is engaged to _ that night over their wine after the 
be married to Miss Deane ? ladies had left them, and there was 


‘Yes, certainly; did you not a good deal of noisy and not very 
know it? I must surely have men- temperate discussion on politics, 





tioned it to you?” and loudest and noisiest amongst 
‘How long ago were they en- them was Arthur Temple. 
gaged ? ‘I am not pleased with young 


‘ Ever since her father died, last Temple,’ said Mr. Marshall to his 
May; that is rather more than four wife, when in the privacy of the 
months ago. John asked me to marital chamber they discussed 
give her a home then; he is quite their guests and their party that 
infatuated with her, quiteinfatuated. night. ‘I am not pleased with him 
It is really very strange that a man _ at all; he used to be such a nice 
ofhis character and standing should __ lad; he drank a great deal too much 
be so taken with a half-disciplined to-night, a great deal more than a 
untrained girl like Nelly, but I gentleman ought to drink; he quite 
must say she is fond ofhim. Yes, staggered out into his brougham; 
I must say that in her favour, she it’s a bad beginning at his age. I 
is certainly very fond of him, and _ believe his grandfather crank aw- 
well she may be, don’t you think fully; that sort of thing comes out 
so? I beg pardon, Mr. Johnson, in a younger generation. A sad 
did you speak to me?’ and Mrs. pity; such a handsome young fel- 
Foster turned to her other neigh- low too, with a fine place and 
bour, whohad addressed a question position—a sad pity ! 
to her. 

TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT, 





GREATER AND LESSER LIGHTs. 


‘ THERE is,’ saith Paul, ‘ one glory of the sun : 

The glory of the moon and stars is other.’ 

Nor does he deign continuously to smother 
Their multitudinous brilliancies with one 
Consummate splendour :—still, the light of stars 

Is grateful; and our silvery satellite 

Gives soothing in recesses from the might 
Of her superior. So, when absence bars 
My sight of thee, that sun-like glory of thine 

Bids me seek out delight in stars and moons— 
Poets and painters—powerful to refine 

The heart thrown open to receive their boons— 
Whose promptings but recall and summarise 
Thy soul’s perfection, summed up in thine eyes. 
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LINKS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 





An observable singularity in the 
literature of our Teutonic neigh- 
bours is the absence of any great 
middle period of mental activity. 
In contradistinction to the nations 
surrounding her, Germany can point 
to no such revivals as Italy and 
the Renaissance, France under Le 
Grand Monarque, and our own out- 
burst of genius under good Queen 
Bess and her immediate successors. 
The Augustan age in the literary 
annals of Germany may be placed 
between the dates 1770-1830, and 
therefore we may safely class it as 
in our own times. In this period 
shone Goethe, with his colossal 
genius, and Schiller, a hardly less 
mighty yet a gentler spirit, with 
noble ideal characteristics. From 
the early pre-medizval times in 
which appeared the old epics of 
the Wibelungenlied and Gudrun,— 
a period of rugged and barbarous 
intellectuality, often soaring into 
nobility and grandeur, which came 
to a close in the middle of the 
fourteenth century,—German lite- 
rary history exhibits an arid waste, 
which is continued without inter- 
ruption down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. We wish not 
to imply by this statement an 
entire mental vacuum for so long 
a time, but the absence of any 
great literary constellation until the 
appearance of Lessing, the fore- 
runner of a brilliant galaxy of ge- 
nius and talent. 

A work now before us, Oxt¢lines 
of German Literature, by Messrs. 
Gostwick and Harrison, fully de- 
monstrates our statement. Now- 
adays joint authorship has become 
the fashion ; being such, we pre- 


sume not to criticise the advisa- 
bility of the movement. At all 
events, in the present instance, the 
two individuals have rolled their 
thoughts into one in the most cre- 
ditable manner, and the reader 
need apprehend no jarring of his 
sensitive nerves by the clash of 
unequal styles, the dovetailing be- 
ing most successful. The book is 
carefully written, excellently ar- 
ranged, and well indexed. It com- 
mences with a necessarily brief, 
but concise and practical, essay on 
the origin of the German tongue, 
and then grapples with the grand 
old national legends, the WVide/un- 
genlied and Gudrun. 

Of the WVibelungenilied it may be 
said, that, though its concluding 
scenes are extremely savage, and 
lie beyond the pale of our sym- 
pathies, the old epic develops two 
motives that command admiration. 
The first is the long-enduring love 
of Kriemhild. In Siegfried she had 
known a hero, who, possessing su- 
pernatural power in addition to his 
personal beauty and his steadfast 
kindness, seemed to her of more 
value than a whole host of mere 
warriors like Hagen and Volker. 
For his sake she mourned long 
years in solitude; to avenge his 
death she married an alien king, 
and sacrificed her nearest relatives. 
Such power and endurance of will 
command admiration, even while 
we deplore their devotion to no 
higher purpose than that of revenge. 
The other noble motive that con- 
trols all the chief events of the nar- 
rative is that of loyalty unconquer- 
able. Not to gratify any personal 
spite, not to gain any selfish advan- 
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tage, did Hagen slay Siegfried ; but 
to avenge a wrong believed to have 
been inflicted on the queen. In 
good faith, and all bound together 
as one man by the principle of mu- 
tual loyalty, the Burgundians go in- 
to the land of the Huns; they go 
because they must, though they 
have gloomy forebodings of the re- 
sult. However erroneousin the pur- 
poses to which it may be devoted, 
the power that binds men together 
so deeply and closely, and makes 
them all one in facing an enemy, 
will be both honoured and formid- 
able as long as the world endures. 
Kriemhild wishes to slay one man, 
Hagen ; but he is one of a stern 
union of heroes, and if he must die, 
the king and all the chief warriors 
of Burgundy must die with him. 
That is the thought that lifts into 
the realm of high tragedy some 
passages even of the terrible clos- 
ing scenes of the WVibelungenlied. 
They describe a fearful slaughter, 
attended with hardly a trace of any 
personal hatred. The heroes fight 
like lions, but wail like women or 
children over the slain. 

The occurrence of the Crusades, 
and the universal spread of chivalry 
throughout Christendom, did much 
in softening the primitive rough- 
ness of the Teutonic hero. ‘The 
respect and deference due to wo- 
men inculcated by the chivalric 
idea, although generally merely an 
artificial polish, still had a purifying 
and elevating effect. 

The life of a minnesinger, or 
German troubadour, of the thir- 
teenth century, seems now so un- 
real that we can hardly imagine it 
as ever existing anywhere, save on 
the stage of the Opera. A modern 
poet, writing in his lonely study 
lyric poems of which he never sings 
one stanza, and sending out copies 
of them to be read mostly in soli- 
tude and silence—this seems real 
and rational. We can respect both 
the poet and his readers. But the 
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medizval singer, trained to arms, 
yet devoting himself, in the prime 
of life, to the study of versification, 
‘ wandering on from court to court,’ 
and there, in the presence of ladies 
and knights, singing his own songs 
to tunes of his own composing, ac- 
companying himself, moreover, ona 
large inelegant kind of fiddle with 
only three strings—this is a picture 
too fantastic to be taken for a por- 
trait. The minstrel-knight, riding 
along with a studious melancholy 
face, and humming over his own 
newly-composed tune—calling on 
woods, streams, and birds to sym- 
pathise with his sorrow, while he 
complains of the unkindness of an 
elected lady, to whom he has never 
spoken a word—this is a caricature 
that seems to have been invented 
by Cervantes ; but it was once a 
living reality, however incredible it 
may now seem. ‘The minnesinger 
was, at first, an imitator of the 
French troubadour, and the travel- 
ling ballad-singer represented the 
French jongleur. Their songs and 
recitations were medizval substi- 
tutes for such intellectual excite- 
ments as are now supplied by our 
newspapers and our prolific litera- 
ture of fiction, our theatres, and our 
concerts of highly-developed music. 

Whilst the knight-errant fed his 
imagination with sonnets to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrows, and interminable 
allegorical rhapsodies upon the 
mysteries of the tender passion, the 
boor found recreation and consola- 
tion in turning all things into ridi- 
cule. From the sublime to the 
ludicrous ’tis but a step. Thus 
springs up the medizval satire, 
gross but pungent. 

Mockery of all the pretensions 
of superior station, or learning, or 
piety, could now give a zest to the 
dullest story. Such satire was 
sometimes fairly directed against 
pride, hypocrisy, and pedantry ; but 
its success must be mainly ascribed 
to the fact that it appealed to the 
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common and powerful motives of 
egotism and envy. It was a level- 
ling down that delighted the vulgar. 
So, in Salomon and Morolf —a 
tale reproduced in the fourteenth 
century from a Latin original—the 
writer teils, with glee, how a coarse 
and abusive boor, Morolf, made a 
fool of Salomon. The king, to 
whom all wisdom was given, was 
so unwise as to hold a long contro- 
versy with the fool. They differed 
especially in their respective esti- 
mates of the virtues ofwomen. ‘Out 
of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,’ says Morolf. 
‘You are always thinking of your 
wives and concubines, and there- 
fore you are so eloquent in their 
praise.’ Salomon now recites his 
own fine chapter from the book of 
Proverbs in praise of a virtuous 
wife ; but Morolf declares that it is 
a mere fancy sketch, and utters, as 
a contrast, a series of coarse and 
indiscriminate libels on women. 
He reminds the king that, at the 
creation, God looked on all the 
works that he had made, and saw 
that they were good ; but that after 
woman was made, the earth was 
cursed. At this juncture, Nathan 
the prophet interposes, and pru- 
dently advises King Salomon to 
cease from further argument with 
Morolf. The king replies by quot- 
ing one of his own proverbs, 
‘ Answer a fool according to his 
folly,’ and then prosecutes the argu- 
ment. At last, fatigued by the 
boor’s impudence and pertinacity, 
he declines to go on with the dis- 
cussion; and Morolf of course 
claims the victory. But an insur- 
rection of the king's wives and con- 
cubines follows, and in obedience 
to their demand the fool is con- 
demned to be hanged. In recog- 
nition of some alleviations of royal 
ennui afforded by Morolf’s broad 
humour, the king gives him the 
privilege of selecting the tree on 
which he will be suspended. Ac- 
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cordingly the executioners lead the 
fool through the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, to the Mount of Olives, all 
the way down to the Dead Sea, and 
into Arabia; but nowhere can he 
find a suitable tree on which to be 
hanged. ‘The result is, that the 
king pardons Morolf, who thus by 
his folly triumphs over the wisdom 
of Salomon, and secures for himself 
a place in medizval comic litera- 
ture. 

The chef-d’ceuvre and culmina- 
tion of medizeval satire is found in 
Reynard the Fox, Directed prin- 
cipally against the hypocrisy and 
abuses of the clergy, the satire is 
biting, but relieved by true sparkles 
of humour. 

The story, found in the German 
version of the twelfth century and 
noticed at length in the ‘ Outlines,’ 
is greatly extended and improved 
—Reynke de Vos, printed at Lubeck 
in 1498—and with some probability 
ascribed to Herman Barkhusen, a 
printer at Rostock. In one point 
of view, the versifier of this Low 
German story of Reynard may be 
described as the best writer of his 
time ; for he does not fall into the 
dull didactic style of writers who can 
do nothing better than compile 
maxims. He tells the story well, 
though with a greater fullness of 
detail than is necessary, and he 
does not stop to insert sermons. 
Without doubt he intended some 
parts of the tale to have a satirical 
application ; but he does not inter- 
rupt the narrative to intrude his 
own reflections on his readers. One 
of the best passages of the story is 
that which describes the fox in his 
most desperate circumstances, con- 
demned to death, forsaken by all 
his friends, and led to the gallows. 
Nothing can be more reasonable 
than his last request. If he has 
not lived well, he wishes to die in 
an edifying manner, and therefore 
begs he may be allowed to make a 
publicconfession and to warn trans- 
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gressors. The king grants this re- 
quest; Reynard mounts the scaf- 
fold, and thus confesses his sins : 


‘I see not one in all this throng 

To whom I have not done some wrong ; 
And now, upon the scaffold here, 

I wish to make my conscience clear ; 

I will not e’en one sin conceal. 

When but a cub I learned to steal; 
How well I recollect the day 

When first I saw young lambs at play, 
And carried off my earliest prey! 

From little crimes I passed to great ; 
The wolf soon chose me as his mate; 
Our compact— so he said—was fated, 
Because our families were related. 

I cannot tell our murders all, 

He killed the great and I the small ; 
But this, with death so near, I'll say, 
He never gave me half the prey. 

If ever we had killed a calf, 

Poor Reynard never had the half; 
Wolf and his wife, with hunger keen, 
Too often left the bones quite clean; 
And even if we had killed an ox, 
There was but little for the fox. 

Yet hunger I have never known; 

I had a pantry of my own, 

Of treasure such a plenteous store, 
*Twould serve me for my life and more,’ 
‘A treasure! Ah! What!’ said the king, 
‘Where is it ?"—*‘ "T'was a wicked thing ; 
*Twas stolen,’ said the fox; ‘and vet 
That sin I never shall regret. . 
There was a plot— with death so near, 
I'll tell it all; for now 'tis clear 

That, to bring foes to tribulation, 

I've never risked my soul’s salvation, 
There was a plot against the throne, 
And, with the deepest shame, I'll own, 
Of all the traitors, that the first 

Was my own father and the worst; 
Out of his treasure he would pay 

The villains hired the king to slay; 
And when | stole it, loss of pelf 

So vexed him that he hanged himself,’ 


These dark insinuations serve their 
purpose; the queen, of course, 
longs to know all about that trea- 
sure, and to possess it; while the 
king wishes to have full information 
of the plot against his own life. 
Accordingly Reynard is reprieved, 
and, in meek triumph over his foes, 
comes down from the scaffold. 
Then follows another long series of 
impositions, slanders, and _false- 
hoods, allassociated with admirable 
self-possession and audacity, and 
mostly successful. As an ill-used 
subject, Reynard first gains royal 
sympathy, and then becomes emi- 
nently pious. Though he has well 


defended himself from the charges 
preferred against him by his foes— 
the wolf, the bear, and others—his 
conscience has become so tender 
that he must go to Rome to re- 
ceive, at head-quarters, absolution 
for the peccadillos of his youth. 
On his return from this pilgrimage 
he is revered as a saint, and as a re- 
ward for all his cunning is elevated 
to the rank of Lord High Chancel- 
lor and Privy Seal of the realm 
governed by King Nobel. 

The ensuing examples of humor- 
ous anecdote, culled from analmost 
inexhaustible collection, will give 
a fair idea of the taste of the people 
in common. 

The parson of Kellenberg sells 
bad wine at a high price, and at- 
tracts customers by announcing 
that, on a certain day, he will take 
a flight from the top of the steeple. 
The peasantry are collected in great 
numbers to witness the feat. It is 
a hot day, and as the pastor keeps 
his flock long waiting, while he is 
trimming his pinions, they are glad 
to drink his sour wine and to pay 
for it. At last he asks if any one 
present can give evidence of such 
a flight having been safely made, 
and when they say ‘ No,’ he tells 
them he will not attempt it. 

In another popular tale, the 
parish priest is described as so fat- 
uous that he cannot remember the 
order of the days of the week. To 
help his memory, he makes, on 
every week-day, one birch-broom, 
and, by placing his six brooms in a 
row and frequently counting them, 
he knows when Sunday comes, and 
prepares to read mass. A wag steals 
away the broom that should mark 
Saturday, and on Sunday morning 
the priest is found making another 
broom instead of going to church. 

In another story we are intro- 
duced to a priest whose morals are 
bad, though he is a good preacher. 
He is grieved to find that his flock 
obstinately follow his example ra- 
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ther than his advice, and thus ex- 
poses their error. On a certain 
day, after long wet weather, he leads 
a procession through the village, 
and walks resolutely through the 
deepest mire he can find. The 
people refuse to tread in his foot- 
steps. ‘That is right,’ says the 
priest ; ‘attend in future to what I 
say in my sermons, and never mind 
what I do,’ 

A bad wife, who had been 
brought before the magistrates, was 
at last sentenced to stand in the 
pillory ; her husband begged that 
he might be allowed to suffer the 
punishment instead of his wife, and 
his request was granted when he 
had bribed the magistrate. He 
stood in the pillory for some hours, 
and endured all the disgrace the 
woman had merited. Some short 
time afterwards, when his wife had 
returned to her evil ways, and he 
found it impossible to live in peace 
with her, he reproached her, and 
told her how often she had brought 
disgrace on his household. ‘It 
may be all true,’ said the wife, when 
several of her sins had been named, 
‘but I can say at least one good 
thing for myself—I have never 
stood in the pillory !’ 

A furrier gave Master Eulenspie- 
gel orders to make some fur-coats 
of wolves’-skins, and, for the sake 
of brevity, calls them ‘ wolves.’ 
The honest journeyman therefore 
stuffs the hides with hay, and sends 
them back as preserved specimens 
of the species Canis /upus. When 
the furrier refuses to pay for those 
curiosities, Eulenspiegel complains 
as an ill-used working-man, and at 
the same time gives his master a 
lesson on the correct use of lan- 
guage. ‘If you wanted fur-coats 
made from the skins of wolves,’ 
says Eulenspiegel, ‘why did not 
you tell me so plainly ? 

From the specimens given it may 
be deduced that the nation pos- 
sessed humour and appreciation, 


and was only awaiting genius to 
add its contribution to the temple 
of immortality. 

With the great revival of modern 
times Germany has poured forth a 
flood of poetry and prose of the 
highest quality. As we would wish 
to conclude with a few remarks 
upon one of the greater authors, we 
choose the poet Schiller. 

Schiller’s endeavour to avoid all 
that is common and mean led him 
to the opposite extreme of ideal 
abstraction. His views of human 
life were lofty, but not comprehen- 
sive. If he did not despise, he 
neglected to study many common 
lowly realities. His poetry is there- 
fore the antithesis of such poetry 
as was written by our English real- 
ist, George Crabbe. ‘ Nature’s 
sternest painter’ could look on 
life with a poet’s eye, as his story 
of ‘The Lover’s Journey’ might 
prove; but he would not describe 
either an Arcadia or a Utopia as 
possible in a world like this. As 
he travelled through life, he stayed 
to look into workhouses, prisons, 
and ‘the huts where poor men lie? 
and he became so interested in his 
duties as an inspector of miseries, 
that he forgot all about Utopia. 
His poor people hardly ever look 
up to heaven. Crabbe lived in the 
present, and looked around on the 
objects—the hard facts—presented 
by every-day life ; Schiller looked 
around him, but more frequently 
upwards and onwards, as we see 
him in one of his portraits. He 
despised, or he defied, low reali- 
ties, and boldly uttered his belief 
that, after all the failures of which 
history is the record, men shall 
enjoy, first moral, then political 
and social freedom. The poet who 
will pass through all Crabbe’s real- 
ism and arrive at Schiller’s ideal- 
ism will be a new phenomenon in 
literature. 

Poetry—accepting the word in 
its widest meaning—has long been, 
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Against the Tide. 


and still remains, a friend to the 
national union and to the social 
life of the German people. Their 
successful ‘Schiller Festival’ in 
1859 might be referred to as a 
proof of what is here stated. Their 
highest characteristics are repre- 
sented in the esthetic, didactic, 
and imaginative writings of their 
poet Schiller ; and they will hardly 
be gainers by a sacrifice of his 
idealism to anything that may be 
called realism. But no such sacri- 
fice can be reasonably demanded ; 
for the controversy supposed to 
exist between the real and the ideal 
is—like some other disputations 
that now make a great noise in the 
world—mostly imaginary or wilful. 
It was Schiller’s aim—especially in 
the closing years of his short life— 
to make poetry itself, indirectly but 
truly, practical; and this is one of 
the reasons that may justify the 
prominence the authors have given 
to his name in these ‘ Outlines.’ It 
is pleasant, in our days of minute 
analysis and tiresome controversy, 
to pay homage to the memory of 
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a great and conciliatory writer, 
and, at the same time, to know 
that our judgment may be con- 
firmed by the sentiments of a royal 
author, whose memory will long 
serve to strengthen the union of 
Great Britain with Germany : 


‘To SCHILLER, 


‘As manifold as life, the poet's art 

May charm the fancy, or may cheer the 
heart ; 

May with pure wisdom blend, or may 
control 

With glowing thoughts and words the 
listener's soul. 
_ 7 * ~ 

All powers, high genius, were in thee 

combined, 

To stir the soul—to educate the mind,’ 
The elegiac German verses of 
which the above is an abridged 
translation were dedicated to the 
memory of Schiller, the ideal poet, 
by one who will ever be remem- 
bered as the ideal prince—Albert, 
the late Prince Consort of Eng- 
land, whose name connects itself 
naturally with any work that has 
for its aim the promotion of a 
union of the English with the Ger- 
man nation. 





AGAINST THE TIDE. 





’Tis sweet to float along the flowing tide, 

The water's soothing melody around, 

And unseen harps with notes of dulcet sound 
Lulling the ear as down the stream we glide, 
And all of beautiful and fair to see, 

And balmy winds blowing upon the brow, 

And all is well if left as it is now. 

But let the brave clear thinker strive to free 
Earth’s groaning spirits from their galling chain, 

And, like a shipwrecked sailor far from shore 
Upon a raft amid the surging main, 

He hears the warning of the breaker’s roar, 
And, should he drift into some smiling bay, 
Fierce-visaged warriors motion him away. 











NOT FOR LOVE. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 


BREAKFAST is ready. The covered 
dishes are on the table; the eggs 
and coffee are hot. Captain Orla- 
bar, who has had the dining-room 
and the Zzmes to himself for the last 
ten minutes, is perusing the morn- 
ing’s news, while by force of habit 
he stands on the hearth, though the 
flowery summer ornaments have re- 
placed the winter fires in the 
grate. He is presently joined by 
his sister, whom he receives with 
the brotherly greeting, 

* You'll have cold coffee, Grace, 
but I suppose you don’t mind that. 
Breakfast has been ready this long 
while.’ 

‘Cold coffee! why, it’s boiling !” 
replies the young lady, touching the 
steaming coffee-pot. ‘ Besides, mam- 
ma and Anne are not down yet.’ 

Miss Grace Orlabar puts her arm 
round her brother’s neck and kisses 
him. Captain Orlabar submits to 
the caress as if it rather disturbed 
his perusal of the Z%mes. 

‘A letter from uncle Ralph! I 
wonder what it’s about,’ observes 
Grace, taking up a letter from the 
salver. 

‘From uncle Ralph is it?’ says 
her brother; and straightway lays 
down the Z7mes, and is turning the 
letter over and over, inspecting the 
superscription, when Mrs. Orlabar 
and her elder daughter enter. 
Thereupon he delivers the sealed 
envelope to its rightful owner, and 
submits to a few more feminine 
kisses in a manly way, resignedly 
and passively. He is very fond of 
his mother and sisters; but he is 


true-enough Briton to be chary of 
demonstrating his affections, and to 
keep his heart hidden under many 
folds of superfine broadcloth, in- 
stead of wearing it on his sleeve. 

The Orlabar family only number 
the four now assembled: Mrs. Or- 
labar—quiet, dignified, kindly, and 
matronly ; Anne, a junior likeness 
of her mother—quiet, graceful, not 
old-maidish, but self-reliant and 
thoughtful ; Grace—young, talka- 
tive, and lively; and last, though 
far from least, Mark, the only son 
—the pride, hope, and joy of the 
whole family. If the three ladies 
differed in age, person, temper, and 
surface characteristics, they all a- 
greed in one thing, and that was 
petting, adoring, and yielding to 
Mark. Woman-like, if Mrs. Orla- 
bar had a preference for one of her 
children, it was for the one who had 
given her by far the most trouble 
and anxiety—the wilful, headstrong, 
proud, and wayward boy, who had 
grown up to manhood with all his 
boyish characteristics, some de- 
véloped, others toned down, as the 
case might be, but ia the grain un- 
altered. His was one of those not 
uncommon natures, utterly unman- 
ageable by a rough or unskilful 
hand, yet far from difficult to in- 
fluence by watchful love and tact. 
His family had found out very early 
that the best method of ‘ managing’ 
him was to let him have his own 
way whenever it lay in their power ; 
and on this simple plan they suc- 
ceeded in presenting the spectacle 
of a family 

‘ That did together dwell 
In peace and unity.’ 
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His mother’s and sisters’ love 
and pride centred in Mark Orlabar 
were not unmerited nor unreason- 
able. Although neither a saint nor 
an Apollo, he was a good fellow, 
and a good-looking one too; a fine 
specimen of the fair, broad-shoul- 
dered, blue-eyed, beardless, tawny- 
haired and moustached type of man 
not rare in British club-houses and 
drawing-rooms ; and with the inde- 
finable ‘ cavalry’ air about him that 
frequently distinguishes that branch 
of the British army. 

While Anne Orlabar took her 
place beside Mark at the breakfast 
table, Mrs. Orlabar leisurely opened 
her letter and began to read it. 

‘ Dear—dear me! she observed 
in accents of mild interest and 
surprise; while Grace, who was 
looking over her mother’s shoul- 
der, uttered an eagerly astonished, 
‘Or 

‘What's up?’ inquired Mark cas- 
ually, uncovering a dish of broiled 
ham with apparently deeper in- 
terest in its contents than in the 
conversation. 

‘QO, what do you think? Rose is 
going to be married! exclaimed 
Grace. 

‘Yes, soit seems. Rose is en- 
gaged to a Mr. Wilfred Erpingham,’ 
said Mrs. Orlabar, pursuing her 
letter; ‘ the wedding will take place 
in August.’ 

‘Rose engaged!’ repeated Anne. 

‘Indeed,’ observed Mark quietly; 
as at those few words a castle in 
the air, which he had spent many 
a leisure hour in building, deco- 
rating, and inhabiting, fell all in a 
moment to dull shapeless ruins at 
his feet. 

‘Mr. Erpingham?’ saidGrace. ‘I 
have met him! None of you have 
seen him, but I have!’ the girl went 
on exultingly; ‘at that picnic at 
Cleland Castle. He is a tall, good- 
looking young man, rather interest- 
ing; but I did not notice his at- 
tention to Rose. IfI had thought 


there was anything up, wouldn't I 
have watched them ” 

‘Perhaps there wasn’t anything 
up then. That’s months ago,’ Mark 
said, deeply occupied in buttering 
a slice of toast. 

‘Rose is very young, 
Anne thoughtfully. 

‘Young! she’s a month older 
than I am!’ exclaimed Grace. 

‘And you, at your mature age of 
seventeen, are so very fit to take 
the cares of the world on your 
shoulders, Gracie !’ said hermother, 
smiling ; and added, ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose love won't wait till mature 
years arrive.’ 

*It zs a love-match, I suppose ?” 
speculated Anne inquiringly. 

‘It’s a sad thing for poor Rose if 
it is not,’ said Mrs. Orlabar. ‘It is 
bad enough for a woman to marry 
at any age without love; but it 
would be doubly sad for Rose in 
her early youth to shut love out of 
her life for ever.’ 

‘But in early youth love is very 
easily inspired,’ observed Anne ; 
‘and is I think the only reason a 
girl can have for marrying. No 
young girl surely could have so 
old a head on her shoulders, or so 
worldly a heart, as to marry for 
money alone.’ 

‘ Anne talks as iflove and money 
couldn’t be combined,’ said Grace ; 
‘doesn’t she, Mark ?” 

*We haven’t been informed yet 
whether there 7s any money in this 
case; but I suppose uncle Ralph 
knows what he is about,’ said Mark, 
ignoring the question of love. He 
spoke coolly, as if his cousin Rose 
Onslow had not been the hope, the 
dream, and the passion of his life ; 
indifferently, as if the news of her 
engagement had not fallen upon 
him like a blow. 

Mark Orlabar was not gifted with 
poetical genius or brilliant imagin- 
ation, but still he had his castle in 
the air. True, it was not a vision- 
ary’s dream of ideal and unearthly 
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bliss ; his castle was of a practical 
and even prosaic description, and 
looked a very solid, comfortable 
edifice, although it was built on 
clouds. The presiding geniuses 
whose shrine his palace was to be 
were those two powerful ones who 
preside over so many such airy 
castles— Love and Fame. The 
threshold was strewn with bridal 
flowers for Rose Onslow’s feet to 
tread ; the staircase was the lad- 
der of fame. As the artist, build- 
ing up his palace in the clouds, 
sees all the world of art honouring 
his name, flocking to behold, and 
standing entranced before, his pic- 
tures—as the author sees his repu- 
tation shining as a beacon for 
generations to come, his works cir- 
culating wherever there is literature, 
praised wherever there is intellect 
—so Mark saw himself engaging 
in hazardous expeditions, defend- 
ing besieged cities, leading forlorn 
hopes, rising from rank to rank, 
until he entered the topmost turret 
of his castle as General Sir Mark 
Orlabar, G.C.B., covered with 
medals and rewards of valour, with 
Lady Orlabar, his beautiful wife, by 
his side, as honoured as he was, 
and admired by all their world. 

But as he had raised his airy 
castles and dreamt his dreams in 
silence, so in silence and with no 
outward sign he saw their ruin. 
He heard his mother and sisters 
talk and speculate over Rose’s en- 
gagement, and joined occasionally 
in the conversation with seeming 
indifference. Seeming what he 
was not, however, was at all times 
a task and trouble to Mark Orlabar, 
by nature frank and open. He 
was glad to leave his family still 
talking the matter over, and find 
himself alone, with no need to play 
a part or keep up a semblance of 
insouciance. 

Mr. Ralph Onslowand his daugh- 
ter Rose lived in the country, at 
Riverbank, Cloverton. The Orla- 
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bars resided in London, and there 
was not any great intimacy or fre- 
quent communication between the 
two families. They were very good 
friends; but as the journey from 
London to Cloverton was one of 
several hours, they met but seldom. 
Occasionally Mr. Onslow and Rose 
came up to London for a few days; 
once or twice Anne and Grace Or- 
labar had spent a Christmas or Eas- 
ter at Riverbank ; but their friend- 
ship with Rose had never gone 
beyond a quiet cousinly regard ; it 
had not developed into any girlish 
confidential intimacy. Mark knew 
much more of the Onslows; he had 
taken many a return-ticket to run 
down to Riverbank for a day, and 
had friends in the neighbourhood 
of Cloverton to whom he paid 
periodical visits during the shoot- 
ing season. So it was that his 
affection for his cousin Rose had 
had ample time and opportunity to 
strike a deep and enduring root in 
his life. 

The news of Rose Onslow’s be- 
trothal to Mr. Wilfred Erpingham 
caused in the village of Cloverton 
the usual commotion and conjec- 
tural conversation. No sooner did 
it reach the ears of Mrs. De Car- 
teret—lady of the manor by cour- 
tesy, for she rented the manor- 
house, and was proud of her position 
—than she hastened to the vicarage 
to ascertain what Miss Maclean, 
who was known to be intimate with 
Miss Onslow, had to tell on the 
occasion. At the vicarage she en- 
countered Miss Gore—spinster of 
some years’standing—evidently out 
on the same errand, with possibly 
also an eye to lunch, as Miss Gore 
was known to be partial to the 
combination of conversation and 
cookery, and generally timed her 
visits accordingly. 

‘We were just talking about Mr. 
Erpingham and Rose Onslow,’ says 
Mrs. Maclean, as she greets her 
visitor. 
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‘As I was saying, I quite look 
upon Mrs. Maclean and Lottie as 
authorities on the subject,’ observes 
Miss Gore. 

‘Now, dear Mrs. De Carteret, 
pray sit down. You will have a lit- 
tle luncheon—a glass of claret. 
And now about Rose Onslow: Lot- 
tie can tell you all about it,’ says 
Mrs. Maclean with natural mater- 
nal pride. 

‘I am most interested to hear. 
I hope your friend is happy in her 
prospects. Marriage is a very seri- 
ous consideration for a young 
girl.’ 

‘Well, Rose came round to tell 
me all about it,’ begins Lottie 
Maclean narratively. ‘She says 
she was very much surprised when 
he proposed, and did not quite 
know whether she ought to accept 
him, as she had never thought of 
it before—’ 

‘But, my dear Lottie, Miss On- 
slow’s flirtation with Mr. Erpingham 
was too prononcé for his proposal 
to be a surprise to her or to any 
one,’ puts in Miss Gore. 

‘I don’t think Rose had thought 
a bit seriously of it until he made 
the offer,’ persists Lottie. ‘She 
says her father is quite satisfied, 
and so is she. She blushed a good 
deal, and smiled a good deal, and 
looked very radiant and pretty. 
She sighed once too, I think. Ac- 
cording to my idea, she is not very 
much what you call in love, but 
Rose is not a girl for grandes pas- 
sions. All the happier for that,’ 
concluded Lottie practically, help- 
ing herself at the same time to 
some curry. 

The elder ladies, more practical 
still, disregarded the question of 
love entirely. 

‘I hope, my dear Lottie, that a 
well-regulated mind will always be 
incapable of grandes passions,’ said 
Mrs. De Carteret, with an air of 
slightly shocked virtue. ‘But what 
is Mr. Erpingham’s family? He is 
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a perfect gentleman in his manner, 
and it is a good name.’ 

‘Ah, don’t trust to names,’ en- 
treated Miss Gore warningly. ‘In 
the prison where my brother is 
chaplain there was a Montmorenci 
—now this I assure you!—in for 
picking pockets.’ 

‘ His sister was down here once 
for a day, and a very nice distinguée- 
looking girl she was,’ said Mrs. 
Maclean. 

‘ His sister ? Yes, but who is his 
father? I remember he brought 
down two friends—one was a good 
name, Temple Vandeleur, and the 
other had his valet.’ 

‘A thing that any retired whole- 
sale pork-butcher may have,’ put 
in Miss Gore eagerly. ‘Ah, dear 
Mrs. De Carteret, trust me, do not 
put too much faith in a valet.’ 

‘Well, we may rest assured of 
one thing,’ said Mrs. De Carteret, 
settling the subject with her ‘lady- 
of-the-manor air; ‘Mr. Onslow 
has felt his way. He is not a man 
to buy and sell in the dark. We 
may be sure Ae knows his bargain, 
and has ascertained his son-in- 
law’s family, income, and expecta- 
tions.’ 

Mr. Onslow perhaps did not per- 
fectly justify Mrs. De Carteret’s 
faith in him, nor act quite up to 
her ideal of a business man and a 
father. He had certainly assured 
himself that Mr. Wilfred Erpingham 
was possessed of sufficient property 
to support his daughter in comfort, 
and that his manners and senti- 
ments generally were those of a 
cultivated gentleman. But he had 
not demanded to see the genealogy 
of his future son-in-law, not set 
private inquiry upon the track of 
his previous life. 

As for Rose Onslow herself—the 
Rose of Riverbank, as she is often 
called in the neighbourhood—the 
centre of congratulation and specu- 
lation, the unconscious cause of 
bitter disappointment to one, and 
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a sweet dish of gossip to many— 
she is neither on the pinnacle of 
paradisiacal joy, nor plunged in the 
abyss of despair. She is pleasantly, 
mildly excited about her engage- 
ment—that is all. She and her 
lover are walking in the garden of 
Riverbank ; Rose is twisting round 
her finger the betrothal-ring which 
Wilfred Erpingham had that day 
brought to her. It is a large sap- 
phire surrounded with diamonds. 

‘I have always wished so much 
for a sapphire ring,’ she says, con- 
templating it with girlish glee. 

‘I wanted to get you a pretty 
opal one—a really splendid opal, 
set in emeralds,’ rejoins her lover ; 
‘but remembering that you are a 
superstitious little thing, and that 
opals are unlucky, I chose this in- 
stead.’ 

‘I am glad of that. 
unlucky things.’ 

‘Don’t you? Well, giving hair is 
unlucky according to old women’s 
tales ; but luck or no luck, I must 
have a piece of these pretty curls;’ 
and he takes up with a carelessly 
caressing gesture one of the dark 
curling locks that wave from under 
Rose’s gipsy hat. 

‘Is it unlucky to the giver or the 
receiver?’ she asks. 

‘To the receiver, I hope. I like 
to dare the Fates. I will say, “Take 
Rose away from me if you can and 
dare!” There’s a delight in fling- 
ing one’s glove in the face of Fate;’ 
and Wilfred Erpingham laughed. 
His was not a very pleasant laugh ; 
there was a curious jarring tone in 
it—an odd discordant inflection, 
that generally roused the specula- 
tions of the students of and be- 
lievers in voices. 

Rose opened her eyes, looking 
slightly alarmed. 

‘I should be afraid to defy the 
future,’ she said rather thought- 
fully. 

‘No, she does not want to fling 
her little glove in the grim jaws of 
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the future, does she?’ said Wilfred, 
as if speaking to a child. ‘Why, 
how those grim jaws would swallow 
up the poor little gage! What's 
the size, sixes, or six and a quarter?’ 
taking up a decidedly pretty little 
hand. 

‘ Six anda half,’ corrected Rose. 
‘But I sha’n’t throw it as a chal- 
lenge at any one or anything. It’s 
my way always to conciliate the 
authorities. At school I was a very 
good girl, who cried if I got into 
disgrace, and never stamped my 
foot at the governess.’ 

And Rose laughed—a very dif- 
ferent laugh from Wilfred Erping- 
ham’s. Laughter well became Rose 
Onslow’s bright young face. She 
had clear and well-cut features; but 
with her delicate bloom ofcomplex- 
ion, her great dark melting eyes, with 
their deep fringe of curled black 
lashes, her picturesque wealth of 
dark and wildly-curling hair, and 
the charm of dewy youth and fresh- 
ness spreading a halo over all— 
she could almost afford to dispense 
with the regularity of feature she 
undoubtedly possessed. 

The summer of her- beauty was 
still before her ; as yet she was en- 
joying the spring of her life, a bright 
and happy spring, that storms or 
tempests had never marred. Sor- 
row—real sorrow—had never yet 
come near her. Tears—except tri- 
vial and transient April showers— 
had never dimmed her eyes. Love, 
that burns and brands, had not set 
its fiery seal upon her heart. Flat- 
tered by Wilfred Erpingham’s ad- 
miration—flirting with him in a 
childlike-way, as from her child- 
hood she had flirted with boys and 
men unmeaningly—she was at first 
startled, and perhaps a trifle fright- 
ened, by his proposal. But reasons 
for rejecting it there were none, 
except that she did not love him 
with the love of which indeed her 
immature heart was yet incapable, 
and which she had no reason for 
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believing she should ever realise or 
feel. 

So the answer she gave him was 
an acceptance ; and it was given, 
after the first moment’s doubt, un- 
hesitatingly and without fear or re- 
luctance; though, perhaps, when 
her father embraced and congratu- 
lated her, a few tears of not un- 
happy excitement and agitation 
had coursed down the fair face on 
which no heavy cloud had ever 
rested, no lingering trouble worn 
lines of care. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue August sun is declining from 
the zenith; the afternoon is wear- 
ing away. It is the eve of Rose 
Onslow’s wedding-day. Riverbank, 
from kitchen to attic, is in a whirl 
of bustle and excitement. The 
breakfast weighs on the cook’s 
mind; her young mistress’s toilette 
on the parlour-maid’s. Beyond the 
walls of Riverbank ‘the stir has 
spread. In Cloverton the village 
dressmaker is stitching hard at 
wedding-finery ; the vicar’s daugh- 
ter is unpacking the bridesmaids’ 
toilette, just arrived from London ; 
the doctor’s two daughters are 
busily putting the finishing touches 
to their own home-made dresses for 
the morrow. Two other brides- 
maids, Anne and Grace Orlabar, 
are on their way from the station, 
escorted by their brother ; and yet 
one more visitor, Miss Erpingham, 
sister of the bridegroom, is to arrive 
by a later train. 

The bride-elect is in the garden, 
not troubling herself much as to 
how matters are progressing, leav- 
ing all arrangements placidly to 
her father and friends, servants and 
seamstresses. 

The pony-chaise containing Cap- 
tain Orlabar and his sisters stops 
at Riverbank. Mark swings him- 
self out on to the freshly-gravelled 


drive, cut up by many wheels, and 
looks round the well-known place 
as men do on such well-remember 
ed spots, without a sign of the me- 
mories they recall. How often has 
he alighted here for a visit of a day 
—of two days—of three days? It 
is the last now. After Rose’s de- 
parture he will never come again. 
But the temptation to see her once 
more before her marriage was more 
than he could resist. Anne .and 
Grace alight next. The party are 
without luggage, forthe box contain- 
ing the bridal toilettes is to come 
by cart with Miss Erpingham’s. The 
housemaid, who likes to see Cap- 
tain Orlabar’s handsome familiar 
face, comes out smiling. 

‘Mr. Onslow is gone down the 
village, sir. Miss Rose is in the 
garden.’ 

So down the garden Captain 
Orlabar and his sisters take their 
way. Anne and Grace have not 
often been at Riverbank, and never 
for long visits. But Mark knows 
every square foot of the garden ; 
he knows Rose’s favourite seat be- 
tween the two great lime-trees, 
where they find Rose now. She 
has risen at the sound of their 
footsteps, and is standing on the 
grass, the sunlight flickering through 
the lime-leaves on her white dress. 
Her dark curls pushed back under 
her garden-hat, a large white terrier 
dog at her feet, a tabby kitten in 
her arms, she smiles a bright glad 
welcome. 

More than once Mark and Rose 
had met under those lime-trees in 
much the same way. For all his 
life to come he will not forget this, 
their first meeting since their be- 
trothal. Mark is not romantic; he 
never reads novels, nor ever pe- 
rused any poetry except once, a 
canto of ‘Marmion’ anda portion of 
the ‘ Corsair.’ But he realises now, 
with as keen a pang as the most 
vivid imagination could feel and 
suffer, the most skilful pen picture, 
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how between him and Rose, who 
now stand so close together, there 
is an unseen chasm that separates 
them as effectually as the width of 
the world would do. And the 
image of her as first seen across this 
newly-opened gulf—the slight girl- 
ish figure, with the dark eyes glanc- 
ing from under the shady hat, the 
light playing on the folds of her 
muslin dress, even the kitten purr- 
ing sleepily on her arm—will never 
be blotted out from his mind. 

The three girls, though not know- 
ing nor caring very much about 
each other, of course mutually em- 
brace with effusion, and alternately 
welcome and congratulate. 

‘We are looking forward very 
much to an introduction to Mr. 
Erpingham, Rose dear,’ says Anne. 

‘I suppose we shall soon have 
that pleasure,’ observes Mark. 

‘I’ve seen him already, you 
know,’ exclaims Grace, ‘and I’ve 
been telling Anne all about him.’ 

Rose blushes and smiles, and 
says she thinks he will soon be 
there. Then Grace goes into rap- 
tures over ‘ the sweet little kitten.’ 

* It’s one ofold Tab-tab’s kittens ; 
you know old Tab-tab, Mark? She’s 
in the sunshine asleep somewhere, 
the lazy old thing! Won't all my 
pets miss me! the cats and the 
pony, and poor old Crab! Rose 
patted the dog’s smooth head as 
he thrust his nose into her hand. 

‘I tied a cracker to old Crab’s 
tail once,’ observes Mark with a 
meditative reminiscence. 

‘Yes, and you used to smoke 
poor Tab-tab and make her sneeze.’ 

‘She took it out in scratches 
though, the vixen.’ 

‘I wonder my Crab never bit 
you,’ says Rose, laughing ; ‘ for he 
is a cross old Crab to every one 
but me. Poor old dog! what will 
you do without your mistress ?” 

‘Couldn’t you take him with 
you?’ inquired Anne sympatheti- 
cally. 
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‘ Fancy Crab on his travels! Crab 
as a Swiss-Italian tourist! No; be- 
sides, Mr. Erpingham does not like 
dogs. I will have my Crab in Lon- 
don though,’ replies Rose, with a 
little wilful toss of her head and 
playful pout. She looked round, 
and her tone changed instantly as 
she added shyly, with some embar- 
rassment, ‘Here comes Mr. Er- 
pingham.’ 

Wilfred Erpingham’s tall slim 
sinewy figure approached across the 
grass. He received the introduc- 
tion to his fiancée’s cousins with a 
courteous bow, and a few suitable 
words expressing his pleasure. In 
Mark Orlabar’s manner there was 
little medium between a somewhat 
stiff politeness and a warm and 
hearty cordiality. Naturally it 
was not with the latter that he 
greeted Mr. Erpingham now. Both 
Mark and Anne regarded their 
future cousin attentively and criti- 
cally. He was certainly handsome, 
with dark chestnut hair growing 
straight and waveless, a very mo- 
bile mouth unconcealed by any 
beard, a sensitive nervous twitch- 
ing of the upper lip, and gray eyes, 
into which there came sometimes a 
curious furtive glance round, an odd 
uncertain look that sank immedi- 
ately it met another gaze. Mark 
did not like him. It was scarcely 
to be expected that he should. 

After dinner Miss Erpingham ar- 
rived. ‘The evening was short, and 
yet seemed to pass slowly ; it was 
quiet and possibly a little dreary ; 
nobody was in a very lively mood. 
Wilfred and Rose walked up and 
down the garden for a while. Anne 
and Grace talked about the bridal 
dresses with Miss Erpingham. Mr. 
Onslow kept up a slack and fee- 
ble political conversation with his 
nephew. Then they had some 
light refreshments, ostensibly be- 
cause they had dined earlier than 
usual, really for Miss Erpingham’s 
benefit after her journey. But the 
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conversation flagged more and 
more. 

‘ How quiet we all are ! said Mr. 
Onslow, rousing himself from an 
apparent brown study with an ef- 
fort at jollity. 

‘Yes, why are we quiet?’ asked 
Mr. Erpingham, with the forced 
gaiety people almost invariably as- 
sume when they fear they are not 
making themselves so agreeable as 
they ought to be. ‘Eat, drink, and 
live, for to-morrow we die! Though 
in this case,’ he added, remember- 
ing the quotation was scarcely ap- 
propriate or complimentary, ‘it is 
to-morrow I begin to live.’ 

‘Yes, ha, ha, yes! said Mr. 
Onslow. ‘A red sunset to-night, 
we shall have a fine day to-morrow, 
and plenty of auspicious sunshine, 
I hope, for Rosie. Happy is the 
bride, you know—’ 

Even the prospect of a sunny 
morrow did not greatly enliven the 
party. Wilfred Erpingham started 
up, declaring he would inspire them 
with a merry march, and strode 
over to the piano. He sat down 
and played brilliantly to grateful 
listeners, who were thus saved the 
trouble of talking. He wandered 
with abrupt transitions from wild 
and merry marches to wild and 
plaintive minor melodies, yet the 
sudden transitions never seemed 
discordant. Wilfred Erpingham 
was a master of the piano. 

The clock struck. Mr. Onslow 
glanced at it and compared it with 
his watch. 

‘I am afraid you are tired with 
your journey, Miss Erpingham,’ he 
said courteously to his guest. 

‘Zam tired,’ said Rose, taking 
up the word, in her childlike plain- 
tive way, laying her head back 
wearily on her chair. She spoke to 
Mark because he was nearest to 
her; but got no answer. She was 
not accustomed to speak to Mark 
and receive no reply; and appealed 
to him again. ‘I’ve been walking 


about the garden all the day, and 
I’m so tired.’ 

‘ Are you?’ he said, more sternly 
than he had ever spoken to her be- 
fore. ‘It was extremely foolish of 
you to walk about so much.’ 

Rose looked surprised and a lit- 
tle hurt. Mark’s eyes were fixed 
upon her, as an emigrant’s eyes— 
that in a day will look upon the 
sea around and a new world be- 
yond sight before him--linger on 
the last look of home. The world 
was before Mark Orlabar ; his pro- 
spects and his future some less for- 
tunate than he might envy; but to 
the home his heart had chosen he 
said good-bye that night. Ina day 
it would be the breadth of the world 
beyond him. 

The next morning’s sun shone 
brightly enough to warrant the con- 
gratulations that poured in upon 
the wedding. The Rose of River- 
bank was a most lovely bride of 
course, and won the genuine admi- 
ration of all the village. There 
were no traces left on her face of 
the tears she had shed the previous 
night alone in her room, tears only 
of excitement and vague regrets at 
parting with her father and leav- 
ing her home. No deeper feeling 
than these vague regrets was in 
Rose’s heart ; and so that thunder 
shower of tears came and fell and 
passed, and left her cheeks fresh 
and fair and her dark eyes bright 
on the wedding-day. 

Amongst the bridal party Mark 
Orlabar was noticeable only as a 
good-looking young officer is al- 
ways noticeable in a quiet village 
like Cloverton. He did his duty 
in conversation with the brides- 
maid whom the authorities allotted 
to him for the day ; his impassive 
blue eyes betrayed no deeper than 
cousinly interest in the bride; nor, 
when he pulled his tawny mous- 
tache thoughtfully, was the tenor 
of his thoughts perceptible, being 
a lurking longing to punch the 
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bridegroom’s head. At the break- 
fast, Rose Erpingham looked, and 
perhaps felt, very much as she was 
wont when, as hostess at her fa- 
ther’s dinner-parties, she was called 
upon to assist in entertaining their 
guests, very pretty, rather shy, ready 
of smiles, blushes, and even laugh- 
ter. She was now too excited, and 
her nerves too highly strung, to 
think or feel deeply. She had no 
time for doubts, regrets, or reflec- 
tion ; her attention was called to 
some whisper, some message, 
some conversation or congratula- 
tion every moment, while all around 
were smiles and sunshine, cham- 
pagne androses. Her mind was in 
a whirl,with the excitement of being 
the heroine of the day. 

When the breakfast was over, 
and Rose, attended by two or three 
bridesmaids and servants, was attir- 
ing herself in her pretty new travel- 
ling-dress, two letters were brought 
up to her. The first she opened 
carelessly, and as carelessly laid 
down; it was a rather late-in-the- 
day congratulation from a distant 
acquaintance. The second she 
read, looking first puzzled, then a- 
larmed ; and as she doubled it up 
in her hand, every tinge of the rosy 
bloom faded out of her face. 

‘What is the matter, Rose ? Any- 
thing wrong? Anybody ill?’ in- 
quired the bridesmaids all in 
chorus. 

‘No, nothing,’ replied Rose, 
more sharply than was natural or 
usual with her. ‘I—I am tired— 
that’s all. I wish you would all 
leave me to myself to rest a few 
minutes. I am sure there’s time. 
Where's Julia ?” 

She looked round; but Julia, 
Miss Erpingham, was not in the 
room. Somebody volunteered to 
fetch her. 

‘No, don’t call her, please. I 
don’t want her, indeed. I had ra- 
ther be left alone to myself for a 
little,’ Rose said, and added with 
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quite agitated entreaty, ‘Pray leave 
me just for a few minutes.’ 

‘There isn’t too much time, 
please miss—ma’am, I mean,’ said 
the parlour-maid hesitatingly, as 
bridesmaids and servants left the 
room. 

Rose, being alone, sank into a 
chair, and re-read the letter, her 
hands trembling as she held it. 

‘If it had only come yesterday !’ 
she muttered agitatedly. ‘ What is 
the good of telling me now ? They 
had better have left me in ignor- 
ance. QO, I see it ought to have 
been here by yesterday’s post. If 
only it had! It’s too late now— 
too late! I can’t draw back! I 
can’t do anything! His duty to 
let me know! Why did he, who- 
ever he may be, let things go so 
far, and tell me now? Even yes- 
terday would have been too late, 
perhaps; for what could I have 
done? What would people have 
said ? And now what shall I do?” 
Rose looked white and wild with 
absolute terror. ‘What caz I do? 
Too late, too late! she repeated, 
springing from her chair, and look- 
ing round as iffor some escape. But 
there was none, and this she saw 
and knew and felt as she looked on 
the corded and labelled boxes, the 
travelling-bags, and her own figure 
in its travelling-dress. 

‘It is too late for anything to be 
said or done now,’ she went on 
more firmly, aftera pause ofthought. 
‘What is the use of telling papa, 
and making him anxious and miser- 
able while Iam away? What would 
people say ifI tried to escape going? 
I am foolish to be so upset ; this 
may be a cruel joke, a hoax to 
frighten me. If it is true it can’t 
be helped now. ‘True or false, I 
must not mention it; it could do 
no good for papa to know, and— 
and I dare not speak of it to Wil- 
fred; and at that thought Wilfred’s 
bride turned paler still. 

Rose came down-stairs elegantly 
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arrayed for her journey, with a 
very white face under the tasteful 
travelling -hat. Anne Orlabar'’s 
thoughtful eyes dwelt on her curi- 
ously ; Mark watched her with si- 
lent attention. Both were struck 
by the same thought, though Anne 
was the one who put it into words 
afterwards. ‘She seemed not only 
agitated, but absolutely frightened. 
Her look was not so much the 
paleness of excitement as of re- 
pressed alarm.’ 

The carriage that was to convey 
the happy couple to the station 
was waiting ; the farewell must be 
said, and quickly too, for the time 
was flying. Hurriedly and ner- 
vously Rose took leave one by one 
of her friends and bridesmaids, and 
lastly threw herself into her father’s 
arms. She clung round his neck 
wildly, with an anguish of parting 
sorrow in her look and gesture, 
but shed no tears. The carriage 
was waiting ; the time was flying. 
Mr. Onslow had to disengage him- 
self from his daughter’s clinging 
embrace, to put her gently from 
him, and give her to Wilfred’s hand 
to lead her to the carriage. 

Rose went without another word 
to father, friend, or bridegroom. 
But she looked back as she enter- 
ed the carriage with a long farewell 
look that was not merely of part- 
ing regret. Her young fresh face 
seemed of marble ; her great dark 
eyes seemed to cast round one last 
appeal in vain. 

‘Poor dear girl, how she feels 
the saying good-bye; it is so try- 
ing !’ said sympathetic friends. 

‘She is such a child—such a soft, 
helpless, pretty creature ! I cannot 
get that last white appealing, liter- 
ally terrified look of hers out of my 
thoughts,’ Anne Orlabar said to her 
brother. ‘I hope he will make 
her happy, poor little Rose !’ 

‘I hope he will,’ replied Mark 
slowly, but sincerely; and this 
hope that Rose might be made 


happy by another man was the 
most unselfish wish he had felt or 
uttered during all his eight-and- 
twenty years. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a September afternoon in 
London. Mark Orlabar was loung- 
ing in the easiest chair in the li- 
brary. 

It is curious to observe how al- 
most universally men of the most 
luxurious tastes and habits in home- 
life are those who ‘rough it’ most 
placidly and philosophically in tent 
and field. Mark, like the thousands 
of his type and class, would in time 
of war have stoically rolled himself 
in a blanket and slept supperless 
in an open ditch, and breakfasted 
content on bread he would not now 
have given to his dog; but in peace 
and at home he liked his soups and 
entrées, his cigars and studs, his 
fine linen and purple. 

He was privileged to smoke in 
the library, and was there medi- 
tating over a cigar. He was in 
mourning attire, and the subject of 
his thoughts was the possible con- 
sequence of the death which had 
thrown his family into black. His 
uncle, Ralph Onslow, had died sud- 
denly at Riverbank. How this 
event would affect Ralph Onslow’s 
daughter, who was away on her 
wedding-tour, Mark Orlabar was 
then meditating. 

‘Willthey come back? he thought. 
‘She must have heard the news long 
before this ; we ought to hear from 
her soon. She won’t be in much 
spirits for pleasuring and conti- 
nental gaieties ; but I daresay that 
fellow Erpingham won’t bring her 
back—the selfish beast!’ reflected 
Mark, ignoring the fact that, had 
he been in Wilfred Erpingham’s 
place, he would probably himself 
have represented to his bride that 
going back could not bring her 
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father to life; that they would be 
days too late even for the funeral ; 
and that as it was useless to repine 
at the decrees of Providence, she 
had better not fret. He would have 
trusted in the power of his own love 
to comfort her; but he put no faith 
in the possibility of her finding 
consolation in the love of Wilfred 
Erpingham. 

Hewas still weighing the chances 
for and against Rose’s return to 
England, when there was a ring at 
the bell; then in a few minutes a 
tap at the library door. 

‘If you please, sir, Mrs. Erping- 
ham.’ 

‘Mrs. Erpingham !’ repeated Mark, 
scarcely believing his ears, and in- 
clined to think it must be Wil- 
fred’s mother or aunt. 

‘Yes, sir; Miss Onslow that was 
—in mourning. She’s in the par- 
lour, sir.’ 

Mark rose up and went rather 
slowly—eager-hearted, but leisure- 
footed—down to the parlour. Rose 
Erpingham stood there awaiting 
him. A stranger would scarcely 
have recognised in her the fair 
blooming Rose of Riverbank. White 
and wan-cheeked, mourning-dress- 
ed, with dark hollows under her 
eyes, one thing yet at once identi- 
fied her with the brightly-arrayed 
young bride who had driven away 
from Riverbank in the August sun- 
shine: the same look of helpless 
appeal and terrified agitation was 
on her face now, tenfold intensified. 

‘Mark!’ she said, catching his 
hand as though it were the only 
friendly hand that had ever been 
held out to her, ‘I came here—I 
thought aunt Ellen might advise 
me—help me.’ 

‘What's the matter, Rose? I 
thought you were still abroad. What 
can we help you in?’ 

‘I do not know what to do. I 
have no one to goto now! I—I 
—Mr. Erpingham—Wilfred,’ Rose 
began incoherently ; and broke off 


her speech shivering, her eyes fairly 
wild with terror. 

‘Sit down, Rose ; how you trem- 
ble! Tell me what is wrong,’ said 
Mark, putting her into a chair 
gently but somewhat authorita- 
tively. 

‘O, papa is dead! I can’t go to 
him,’ moaned Rose; ‘and Wil- 
fred— 

‘What of Wilfred ?? asked Mark, 
his brow darkening as he thought 
—how had Erpingham dared to dis- 
tress her ! 

‘He is mad, quite mad! O Mark, 
what shall I do, what can I do?’ 

‘There, be calm, Rose; don’t 
excite yourself. Don’t be nervous; 
we will take care of you. There is 
nothing for you to be frightened of 
here. Collect yourself, and tell 
me about it.’ 

Rose seemed soothed and quiet- 
ed by his words. She trembled 
less and less; she drew a deep long 
breath, and said more calmly, 

‘Do you know that on my wed- 
ding-day, before I left home, I re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman, 
an old friend he said he was of— 
the—Erpinghams, telling me that 
there was insanity in the family— 
and in Wilfred particularly; that his 
mind had been affected before, and 
he would need careful watching 
and management.’ 

‘That was what made you look 
so pale when you went away,’ said 
Mark. ‘I noticed it, Rose.’ 

‘I was frightened then,’ contin- 
ued Rose, ‘and when the news 
about papa reached us I was still 
more frightened. /7e had such 
strange moods and eccentric ways. 
I felt so helpless, and alone. We 
came back—I would come—I did 
not dare to stay away—I wanted 
to get home. O thank Heaven we 
did return! I should have gone 
mad myself if I had been left with 
him abroad—alone! We got as far 
as Dover all right, and there—he—’ 

She stopped, shuddering again. 
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‘Don’t tell me any more if it 
distresses you,’ said Mark. ‘You 
are here with us, and we will see 
about everything for you.’ 

‘ How kind you are!’ Rose said, 
and lifted her eyes to his so grate- 
fully they almost broke down his 
self-control. ‘I’ve got to go back 
by this evening’s train,’ she con- 
tinued, putting her hand wearily to 
her head. ‘I came up to see fora 
doctor, and to ask advice, to as- 
certain myself what I could do. I 
could not wait for an answer to a 
letter; I thought if I telegraphed 
you might be out of town. So I 
came myself; I should have died 
if I had stayed there without any 
friends. I shall go back stronger 
now that I’ve seen you, but I have 
a great deal more to do to-day. I 
must go to Dr. Fitzroy, the great 
insane doctor.’ 

‘You won't go back this even- 
ing,’ said Mark quietly. ‘And you 
won't go to Dr. Fitzroy. You will 
stay here and rest. I'll go to Do- 
ver. Dr. Fitzroy shall be sent for 
here if you wish to speak to him 
yourself. But you don’t leave this 
house.’ 

‘But I must go; they expect me 
back,’ said Rose hopelessly. Mark 
was calmly reiterating his arrange- 
ment when, with a rustle of silks, 
the door opened, and Mrs. Orlabar, 
Anne, and Grace entered. 

‘My dear Rose, this is a sur- 
prise,’ said her aunt sympathisingly, 
supposing by her mourning dress 
that she had returned on account 
of her father’s death. 

‘Rose is troubled and upset, 
mother,’ Mark said, laying his hand 
on Mrs. Orlabar’s arm. ‘Look here, 
take her up-stairs and make her lie 
down. Don’t let her talk too 
much ; she wants to be taken care 
of; look ather.’ Rose indeed, from 
excitement and exhaustion, look- 
ed ready to faint and as white as 
death. 

‘OQ, I—am only tired,’ she said 
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‘Never mind me, aunt 
I shall be—all right in a 


feebly. 
Ellen. 
minute.’ 

But in a minute her head had 
drooped on her aunt’s shoulder, 
and she had quietly fainted away. 

When she.came to herself, she 
was lying on a sofa, watched over 
by Anne Orlabar, petted, tended, 
and cared for like a child. No 
one asked her questions ; no one 
spoke a word but of tender com- 
fort to her; no one would hear of 
her going back to Dover that even- 
ing. Mark had issued his instruc- 
tions, and they were well carried 
out. 

*T tell you,’ he had said with an 
energy as near vehemence as it 
could be in him, ‘if that child in 
her state of alarm, unnerved and 
excited as she is, were allowed to 
go back, it would be nothing less 
than murder.’ 

So Rose stayed with the Orla- 
bars that day, and not that day 
only. Mark went down to Dover 
that night, and found Wilfred Er- 
pingham in such a state of raving 
insanity as made Rose’s extreme 
terror perfectly comprehensible. 
She had that terror of madness that 
most of us feel of some especial 
danger, accident, or misfortune. 
The opinion of the best doctors on 
the case was that Wilfred’s mania 
was of a dangerous kind, and they 
could hold out no hopes of his 
speedy restoration, nor guarantee 
his recovery at all. He was re- 
moved to a first-rate private asylum 
strongly recommended by Dr. Fitz- 
roy, and there allowed as much 
luxury and liberty as was consist- 
ent with safety. 

His wife, who had no intimate 
friends in London, was at first di- 
vided between two plans of life, 
one of staying with the Orlabars, 
her only near relatives, the other 
of making her home at the vicar- 
age, Cloverton, with her friends the 
Macleans. Eventually it ended in 
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her living chiefly at the Orlabars, 
paying occasional visits to Clover- 
ton. The asylum where Wilfred 
Erpingham was confined was in 
the immediate vicinity of London ; 
this indeed formed one of the chief 
arguments in favour of her remain- 
ing with the Orlabars. 

Rose Erpingham’s nerves and 
spirits had received a shock from 
which they were slow in recover- 
ing. The anxiety of watching 
Wilfred for days and weeks, se- 
cretly fearing in.every wild or 
gloomy word of his a symptom of 
the insanity of which she had been 
cruelly rather than kindly warned, 
—then the grief for her father’s 
loss—then upon that the terror of 
finding her worst fears confirmed, 
and Wilfred Erpingham’s moody 
eccentricities suddenly blaze into 
violent lunacy, the details of which 
she never gave—all these emotions 
had shaken and changed her great- 
ly. Had she really loved Wilfred, 
distress for his affliction might have 
overcome her natural nervous ter- 
ror — longing for his restoration 
would have risen above all other 
feelings, and anguish at that re- 
storation’s delay and improbability 
must have hung a never-lightening 
cloud over her life. But as it was, 
weeks brought back the colour to 
her cheek, months the old sweet 
smile to her lips. The cloud that 
overhung her, dark as it was, could 
not yet shut out all rays of sun- 
shine from her heart, young and 
fresh as it was. 

She quickly grew to love Anne 
Orlabar as a sister; then, as her 
own girlish spirits gradually came 
back to her, she became very fond 
of the light-hearted, gay-spirited, 
girlish Grace, while her affection 
for Mrs. Orlabar was soon such 
as a daughter feels for a mother 
from whom she has been long part- 
ed and meets again. 

The Orlabars, on their side, also 
learned to love Rose dearly, and 
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that was no difficult task, Her 
sweet temper, her willing and eager 
good nature, her affectionate and 
tender sympathy with every little 
trial of theirs, the truth and can- 
dour, instinctive justice and chari- 
ty, that close intimacy revealed in 
her character, all endeared her to 
them. They realised more depth 
and height and strength in her 
than they had ever expected to 
find. They caught glimpses of a 
possible depth of heart as yet un- 
fathomed, a latent strength of soul 
as yet undeveloped. 

Mark and Rose were on very 
much the same terms as they had 
always been before her marriage. 
He was of course frequently out 
or away from home; Rose was al- 
ways glad to see his return, whether 
his absence had been of hours or 
days ; and to Mark his home was 
perfected and all but Paradise now 
that Rose was a part of the family 
circle there. 

Anne Orlabar frequently accom- 
panied Rose on her periodical visits 
to the asylum. From these visits 
Rose naturally came back depress- 
ed and dispirited. Sometimes Wil- 
fred recognised her by name; 
sometimes not; occasionally she 
was not allowed to see him. One 
day she said to Anne earnestly, af- 
ter a thoughtful silence, 

‘ Anne, pray that that curse may 
never fall on any one near or dear 
to you 

* What curse, Rose ?’ 

‘ That,’ replied Rose, vaguely in- 
dicating the direction in which the 
asylum lay. She seldom mentioned 
the word madness. ‘It is worse 
than death,’ she continued. ‘We 
die, and we are mourned for, and 
our memories loved ; the remem- 
brance our friends keep and trea- 
sure is of ourselves. But when we 


lose our reason, we are shut ina 
living tomb, and what we are blots 
out all memory of what we have 
Anne, do you know I 


been. 
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scarcely seem to remember Wilfred 
as he was before ?” 

‘Do you not, dear?” 

‘No; I never see him in my 
mind except as he is now. I 
feel that I ought to remember him 
otherwise—that I ought to think of 
him as he used to be. But some- 
how the thought of him is always 
the same —always as he is now, in 
that awful place. Is it wrong of 
me, Anne, not to be able to dwell 
upon the recollection of his former 
self?” 

‘ How can it be wrong, dear, if 
you cannot help it? said Anne 
kindly. ‘ There are some times in 
one’s life that are impossible to 
forget. If that time is not one of 
those, if its memory has been ef- 
faced by what has happened since, 
it is a misfortune, not a fault.’ 

‘It is a misfortune,’ Rose re- 
peated thoughtfully, and added im- 
petuously, sadly, ‘O, I was too 
young, Anne! I was too young !’ 

She said nothing further, but 
Anne comprehended the self-re- 
proachful tendency of Rose’s 
thoughts, and pressed her hand 
affectionately. Then the door 
swung open, and Mark came in. 

‘Brunton is coming to dinner 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Is he? said Anne. ‘ Minnie 
Mayhew is coming to tea.’ 

‘Well, Brunton won’t eat her! 
He’s going to try and exchange in- 
to ours. He wants a turn of India, 
and it is expected we shall be un- 
der orders in a few weeks.’ 

‘Under orders for India? re- 
peated Anne. 

‘I hope so. Pinkerton’s rather 
thinking of exchanging out. He’s 
just married ; and the young lady 
doesn’t like going abroad. Jolly, 
if we get Brunton in his place. 
Pinkerton’s a pig.’ 

‘ There’s mamma calling for me,’ 
said Anne, jumping up hastily, but 
bethinking herself as she left the 
room that Mark did not generally 
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approve of his remarks or senti- 
ments being ignored, she looked 
back to throw an answer. ‘ Yes— 
O yes; Mr. Brunton’s very nice, 
much nicer than Mr. Pinkerton,’ 
she observed vaguely and vanished. 

Mark whistled a bar or two, and 
aimlessly took up and put down 
the newspapers on the table. Rose, 
leaning back in her chair, was 
languidly turning over the leaves 
of a magazine without looking at 
it. 

‘ Tired, Rose?’ asked Mark, pre- 
sently. 

‘No.’ 

‘ What’s the matter then ? you’re 
silent.’ 

‘Do you always expect me to 
be grinning and chattering?’ said 
Rose, a trifle—only a trifle—pet- 
tishly. 

* You mean to say I’m a brute !’ 
said Mark, going off towards the 
door in a huff. 

* Mark,come back!’ called Rose, 
before he could get out of the 
room. ‘ How tiresome you are, 
Mark! Why are you cross ?” 

‘I’m not cross ; but you said I 
always expected you to be grin- 
ning and chattering,’ Mark said, re- 
peating the offending words liter- 
ally, and with an aggrieved air 
that set Rose off laughing imme- 
diately. 

‘Well, I did not mean to huff 
you,’ she replied, trying to repress 
her mirth lest it should rouse his 
ire. ‘Only one cannot be always 
cheerful, and I do feel low-spirited 
sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, you look very sad just 
now,’ said Mark, relenting, trying 
to look grim, but half smiling. 

‘ Because you made me laugh.’ 

‘Well, you’ll have one the less 
to laugh at when I’m gone to In- 
dia. I don’t know whether you 
happened to hear me observe to 
Anne that we shall probably be 
under orders in a few weeks,’ he 
said, with a shade of his stiff polite- 
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ness. He was not flattered by 
Rose having taken no notice of 
the news when he announced it. 

*O yes, I heard. I suppose you 
are glad—you like it ? 

‘I’m glad—yes. So are you, I 
suppose, too. You won't be teased 
and bullied and kept in order then.’ 

‘I shall miss the teasing, and I 
think I rather like being kept in 
order. I am a young person who 
requires to be disciplined, and you 
certainly have got all us woman- 
kind under perfect discipline,’ said 
Rose, smiling with playful cousinly 
affection. 

‘I don’t mean to tease you, 
Rose,’ he continued, as if he had 
scarcely heard her speak. ‘I should 
be sorry if you were glad to get rid 
of me when I go away.’ 

‘Glad! How absurd you are! 
Of course I shall be very sorry— 
I shall miss you almost as much 
as Anne and Grace will. Quite as 
much, I daresay. You know I am 
an adopted daughter of the house 
now, and we shall all three sit to- 
gether and miss you and wish you 
back again, and aunt Ellen will 
want all her three daughters to 
comfort her, I’m sure—’ 

Rose stopped, feeling suddenly 
embarrassed ; the red blood man- 
tled involuntarily and unexpectedly 
in her cheek at her own words. The 
consciousness of blushing confused 
her still more ; and the conviction 
that Mark was looking at her, 
though she did not meet his look, 
was not conducive to her com- 
posure. 

‘But you’re not gone to India 
yet,’ she added, laughing as she re- 
gained her sangfroid, and looking 
up at him. ‘ Well, now I think it’s 
my turn to say, “ How silent you 
are! What's the matter with you? 
Are all my pretty speeches not to 
meet with one word of answer ?”’ 

‘True, I’m not gone to India 
yet,’ said Mark, as if shaking off 
some besetting thought. ‘I wish I 
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was ! I think it’s time! Well, I’m 
off to get ready for dinner now.’ 

Mark Orlabar departed abruptly, 
and was even more laconic than 
usual to Grace, who met him with 
a shower of conversational ques- 
tions in the hall. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mark ORLABAR’S regiment was, 
as he had anticipated, in the course 
of a few weeks ordered to India. 
The time for its departure from 
England came nearer, with swift 
and stealthy paces, day by day. 
The nearer it came the more Rose 
Erpingham realised that she had 
spoken truth in telling her cousin 
Mark how much she should miss 
him. He manifested neither hope 
at the future nor regret at the home- 
farewells before him. Prospects 
and partings he regarded alike 
placidly and practically, though 
he professed himself glad to go. 

It was an October afternoon, 
the eve of Mark’s quitting home. 
Mrs. Orlabar and Anne were out; 
Rose was seated reading in the 
drawing-room, when Mark came in. 

‘We did not expect you in so 
early,’ she said, greeting him with 
a soft smile of welcome. 

‘I thought, as I had not many 
more hours to be here, I might 
as well make the most of them. 
Where’s Grace ?” 

‘I made her lie down, her head- 
ache was so bad. I was having a 
solitary afternoon of reading and 
writing.’ 

‘And I have interrupted you. 
Never mind; you can spare me 
just this hour,’ he said, and sat 
down near her. 

Then they talked a little on com- 
monplace matters, and about the 
wind and the weather. 

‘You told me once, Rose,’ said 
Mark presently, ‘that you would 
miss me almost as much as my 
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sisters would. 
that ? 

‘Yes. Now I suppose you are 
going to tell me you didn’t and 
don’t believe a word of it,’ Rose 
replied playfully. 

Mark did not answer at once; 
he was thinking that the next day 
would part him from her for years, 
and possibly for life; he was en- 
graving still deeper in his heart the 
picture there already stamped deep 
enough—the picture of a young 
soft girlish face, lit up by the liquid 
radiance of eyes dark as midnight, 
yet bright as noon, framed in waves 
of rich dusky curls, too soft and 
warm for black, growing low on 
the white brow, and pushed behind 
little pearly shell-like ears. A lovely 
face it must have been admitted 
by all; the fairest face on earth it 
was to Mark. 

‘One sun suffices for a world ! 
That quenched, ’tis night, though Heav'n 
be packed with stars !’ 
Of Mark’s world Rose was the sun, 
and other fair women were to him 
but as pale and distant stars. 

‘I shall turn up again in a few 
years,’ he said, rather abruptly, after 
a pause; ‘I trust so, at least. But in 
case I don’t—in the event of any- 
thing happening to me—I should 
like you to know how I have always 
thought of you. It will not hurt 
you to know that you are the only 
woman in the world to me, and 
that I would come from the other 
side of the earth at an hour’s warn- 
ing if I could do anything for you. 
I don’t suppose you will care, but 
I wished that you should know.’ 

Rose’s eyes were bent on the 
ground, and never raised to his as 
he spoke. She seemed unmoved 
and quiet enough, but her heart one 
moment stood still, the next beat 
wildly, heavily; she was thrilled 
and shaken by mingled feelings, a 
flood of irrepressible joy, smothered 
by bitterest, keenest pain. 

‘Are you angry, Rose?’ asked 
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Mark, as she did not break the si- 
lence. 

‘No, Iam not angry; how could 
I be!’ she said tremulously. ‘ Only 
—what can I say ? 

‘Say nothing but that you will 
not quite forget me; that if ever you 
want a friend to help or serve you, 
you will think of me. I have loved 
you all my life, Rose, ever since I 
saw you first a child at Riverbank. 
I shall look back to you when far 
away, as the light of home and Eng- 
land to me.’ 

‘Stop, don’t! Have you forgot- 
ten?’ she said, shrinking and put- 
ting her hands to her ears with a 
gesture of positive pain. 

‘ I have forgotten nothing, Rose.’ 

‘But 7 am in danger of forget- 
ting’ she cried wildly, rising and 
recoiling more in vague alarm at 
herself than from him. ‘ You are 
going away : go, and forget me; for- 
get you ever said this to me. I can- 
not, I must not hear more "’ 

‘I have said all,’ he replied. 
‘Wherever I go I shall always think 
of you as I do now. I leave my 
heart behind with you. And now, 
I suppose, there is only good-bye 
left for us to say.’ 

‘Only good-bye,’ she agreed, 
‘ that is all now.’ 

‘Yes, one word more” he caught 
her hand. ‘Rose, we are cousins, we 
were children together—one, just 
one? It will not be the first time.’ 

* But it is different now. O Mark, 
good-bye,’ she said, and made a 
feeble attempt to pull her hand 
from his. 

‘ It is our good-bye,’ he rejoined; 
‘there will be thousands of miles 
between us soon, Rose! You won’t 
grudge me one ? Good-bye !’ 

He took one parting kiss, and 
then one more. ‘ My darling—my 
only love! God bless you and 
guard you, and keep you till I come 
back 

‘Mark—let me go, dear Mark! 
Good-bye, good-bye ! cried Rose, 
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with bitter sadness, and tore herself 
away from him, and fled from the 
room. 

The next day Mark Orlabar took 
leave of his family. He hated a 
platform farewell, and insisted that 
the leave-taking should be done at 
home. His mother and sisters 
naturally wept ; his cousin, equally 
naturally, did not; but her eyes 
followed him about with a wistful 
anxiety, sadder than tears. Hur- 
riedly and briefly, as at the last mo- 
ment partings always are, the mu- 
tual farewell was taken; but Mark 
found time to whisper his last hasty 
but earnest words as he left, ‘ Mo- 
ther, take care of Rose ; watch over 
her well.’ 

And so he departed, and took 
for a time all the light of the Orla- 
bar household with him, and left 
Rose Erpingham feeling like one 
bereaved of her chief staff and stay, 
support and comfort. Mark had 
that golden quality of inspiring all 
around him with an implicit trust 
in him, an instinctive reliance on 
him in any emergency, however 
trivial or however great. Even his 
own sex felt his influence in a mea- 
sure, and turned often to him for 
advice or help. How much more, 
then, the women of his family looked 
up to and relied on him may be im- 
agined ; how confidently they built 
their bank of faith and trust on him; 
and how lost and helpless they felt 
without his presence. 

But their daily life ran on in the 
old channel, and Mark’s absence 
became an accustomed and accept- 
ed thing. Rose was now complete- 
ly one of the Orlabars ; the seasons 
had come round more than once 
since she had made her home there, 
and when she went away occasion- 
ally for a week or two to the vicar- 
age at Cloverton, she was as genu- 
inely missed, as heartily welcomed 
back, as Anne or Grace would have 
been. Of Miss Erpingham, her 
sister-in-law, Rose did not see very 
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much. Miss Erpingham resided a 
few miles out of London ; the sis- 
ters-in-law exchanged visits at pro- 
per intervals, and once or twice 
visited together the asylum where 
the brother of the one, the husband 
of the other, was confined. 

Mark had been absent some 
months, when Rose one day re- 
ceived a letter from the head of 
the asylum, informing her that her 
husband had met with an accident. 
In an attempt to scale the garden 
wall he had fallen and fractured his 
leg seriously. Rose read this news 
with natural agitation, and she and 
Mrs. Orlabar immediately set off 
for the asylum. It was, however, 
not at once that Rose gained per- 
mission to see her husband. 

The Wilfred Erpingham that lay 
there, with the wild wandering 
bloodshot eyes and the close crop- 
ped hair, was indeed a different 
and separate creature from the Wil- 
fred who had walked in the garden 
with the Rose of Riverbank. Could 
those two men be one? Was it 
truly the same body and the same 
soul that were now called Wilfred 
Erpingham? He received Rose 
ungraciously, under the impression 
that his room was a prison-cell. 

‘What do you bring her here 
for ? he said. ‘ Take her away, give 
her another cell. My sentence was 
solitary imprisonment ; it is against 
the rules to send other prisoners 
in.’ 

‘This lady is come to see you,’ 
said the attendant. 

‘Do you not know me, Wilfred ? 
I-am Rose.’ 

‘Ah, Rose—to be sure! I re- 
member. How many years are you 
in for? Is it penal servitude ?” 

‘N-no,’ hesitated Rose timidly. 

* You won’t like the oakum-pick- 
ing, ha, ha!’ he said, with a mock- 
ing chuckle. ‘Hard work—you 
won't like it; you were always a 
lazy little thing, never good for 
much,’ 
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*No, I am afraid I was never 
very industrious.’ 

‘ How is it they haven’t cut your 
hair?’ asked Wilfred. ‘I suppose 
you coaxed the matron to spare 
your pretty curls! It is not fair. 
I'll have them cut; I’ll have them 
to put in a locket, eh? 

‘Yes, certainly ; you shall have 
a pretty locket full of my hair, if 
you would like it.’ 

‘You would not be the first that 
has given it to me,’ remarked Wil- 
fred, with a pompous air of self-im- 
portance. ‘I was very successful 
always. At every ball I had my 
choice amongst the highest born 
and the most beautiful. Locks of 
lovelier hair than ever yours was, I 
had given to me! Yellow hair, 
flaxen hair, brown hair. “ Take 
it,’ she said, “that’s a favour I 
don’t bestow upon every one!” 
Gold hair hers was—guinea-gold, 
and as soft as satin. That was be- 
fore I was shut up! Ah, you talk 
of the justice of this free country! 
I never had a fair trial! The jury 
were bribed, the witnesses lied. It 
was you, you traitress, who betray- 
ed me!’ he added, turning to Rose 
with sudden violence. ‘ You set the 
bloodhounds of the law on my track! 
Aha! I'll turn the tables ; I'll set 
worse bloodhounds on your track, 
yet 

‘Come, come, you must keep 
quiet,’ interrupted his attendant. 

‘She’s a traitress ’ he exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘She bore false witness. 
I charge her with perjury. Take 
out a warrant against her. I tell 
you she perjured herself. What 
truth was there in the oaths she 
swore? Nota grain in the whole of 
them! She can’t plead Not Guilty 
—she is guilty of perjury !’ 

‘You had better come away, 
ma’am,’ the attendant said ; ‘he is 
getting excited,’ 

So Rose and her husband parted. 

‘I am afraid he has been talking 
rather wildly,’ the doctor said, in 
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his usual conversation with Rose 
before she quitted the asylum ; ‘it 
is not a very good day with him. 
He will not be able to leave his 
room for many weeks,’ he con- 
tinued, in answer to her inquiries ; 
‘and then he will still probably be 
incapacitated from walking. I fear 
he will be permanently lamed.’ 

Rose went home feeling herself 
a guilty and miserable creature, 
Wilfred’s last words haunting her. 

‘I was guilty of perjury,’ she 
thought. ‘ Those wild and random 
There was no 
truth in the oaths I swore. I vowed 
to love him, honour him, cherish 
him always. How do I keep that 
oath in my heart ?” 

‘Dear Rose, you seem very sad. 
I am afraid to-day’s interview has 
been too trying for you,’ Anne 
observed. 

‘I do not look sadder than I 
feel. O Anne, I am so miserable! 
My heart will break,’ cried Rose, 
with sudden passion, the tears rush- 
ing to her eyes. 

‘Have patience, dear; the pre- 
sent is sad indeed ; but is there no 
comfort in either past or future ?’ 

‘The future! repeated Rose; 
‘I have no future, or if I have I 
am afraid to look at it. And the 
past, I dare not look at that either.’ 

Bitter self-reproach was ferment- 
ing in Rose’s heart. She knew 
that now the past to her meant 
only memories of Mark, and that 
all her dreams of the future were 
haunted by him too; so that from 
the thought of him she could in no 
hope, nor dream, nor memory es- 
cape. She reflected remorsefully 
how, when she stood by Wilfred’s 
side, it was only by main force that 
she compelled herself to look on 
him tenderly, to lay her hand gently 
on his brow. She looked into her 
heart, and knew that where love 
should have reigned paramount, 
in his place were only mingled 
pity and shrinking fearfulness. And 
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in the quarter whence love should 
have been exiled—where love was 
sin—there she found it lurking, dis- 
guised, denied, and concealed; but 
still love’s self, and none other. 
She knew that the talismanic words 
she treasured in her soul were not 
those which Wilfred had spoken to 
her at the altar, but those which 
Mark had said on the eve of his 
departure, ‘God guard you and 
keep you till I come back? ‘Till 
he comes back,’ she repeated to 
herself. ‘When he comes back, if 
he ever does, I shall stand more 
in need of Heaven’s help and 
strength than ever.’ 

Then by degrees, as the months 
rolled away and the seasons waxed 
and waned, Rose Erpinghamthought 
that serenity of mind was being re- 
stored to her, and love driven from 
the land where it was a usurper, 
leaving that land once more at 
peace. She breathed more freely ; 
she dreamt that the summer thun- 
der-clouds had dispersed and the 
air was clear again; she fancied 
that to be dead which only slept, 
and tried to realise its death by 
heaping earth upon its grave and 
inscribing monuments sacred to its 
memory. 

So the seasons ran their round, 
until the news came one day that 
Mark Orlabar was coming back to 
England on leave. 

Then the thoughts and feelings 
whose death was registered, and 
whose epitaph was written, stirred 
in their sleep, rose up from their 
trance and burst their grave, and 
had their will and way. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir is a warm and soft spring 
evening. The Orlabars are sitting 
in the drawing-room; Mrs. Orlabar, 
Anne, and Rose are apparently 
working or reading, but paying 
very little attention to their pro- 
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fessed occupations. Grace declares 
that it is nonsense to attempt to 
read or work in their state of sus- 
pense. 

‘I couldn’t run a seam or under- 
stand a wordI read. There, Anne, 
even you are dropping stitches, al- 
though you seem so sedate and 
composed. And look at Rose hold- 
ing her needle as motionless as if 
she were sitting for her portrait.’ 

‘What can you expect of poor 
creatures so distraught with tele- 
grams?’ asked Anne, smiling hap- 
pily. 

‘I am sure we all have telegram 
on the brain,’ said Rose. ‘One 
time the ship is signalled—the 
next it won’t be in for some hours 
—the next, the wind or the tide or 
something has changed, and it will 
get in almost immediately.’ 

‘I only hope the next won’t say 
that it’s obliged to stay outside 
the harbour for another night. I 
shouldn’t be much surprised if 
some kind friend telegraphed to 
say it had turned back to India,’ 
said Grace. 

‘There’s the bell! exclaimed 
Mrs. Orlabar, looking up anxiously. 

‘ Another telegram,’ said all four 
voices simultaneously, and all four 
faces expressed a deeper hope. 

There was a stir in the hall—the 
sound of a well-known voice—and 
with a cry and a rush the eagerly 
waiting family were out of the 
room and on the stairs—all except 
Rose. 

With his sister Grace clinging 
round his neck, his mother in his 
arms, Anne holding his hand, and 
all laughing and crying over him, 
Mark Orlabar looked round the 
hall and up the lighted staircase, 
but made no inquiry for Rose. As 
speedily as possible under the 
shower of caresses that greeted his 
return, and that necessitated some 
requital—not unwillingly given—he 
made his way up the stairs to the 
drawing-room, from the open door 
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of which the cheerful lamplight 
streamed out. As he crossed the 
thresholda flash of gladness kindled 
in his cold blue eyes, and lit up 
his face with a smile as tender as 
joyous. 

Rose stood by the table awaiting 
him; radiant of eye, flushed of 
cheek, and eager of heart, as eager 
as though she had rushed to meet 
him with the rest. How carefully 
she had that day arranged her 
toilette on the chance of his com- 
ing home! How well the delicate 
gray dress and the rich rose-colour 
ribbons became her rich and deli- 
cate beauty! Fair, fresh, and young 
(this girl, who was a wife before 
her eighteenth birthday, was not 
yet two-and-twenty), slim, lithe, and 
graceful in her watchful expectant 
attitude—her fancy work still me- 
chanically held in her hand—she 
seemed to Mark the genius of 
Home awaiting him, the spirit and 
personified essence of all the light 
and love and joy of the sweetest 
of welcomes—the ‘ welcome home 
again !’ 

‘Mark,’ she said, in a voice that 
trembled as it strove to express a 
friendly cousinly greeting, and no 
more. 

‘Well, Rose, here I am again,’ 
he said, as if he had left her but 
yesterday, and took both her hands 
and kissed her in as matter of 
course a way as though she had 
been his sister. 

That first evening of Mark’s re- 
turn was to him at.d Rose and all 
the family one of those red-letter 
evenings of happiness which even 
the happiest of us can too often 
number on our fingers as we look 
back down the calendar of our life. 

After that, when the first joy and 
excitement of the meeting had 
worn off, the snake of self-reproach 
and remorseful self-questioning un- 
coiled itself and awoke in Rose’s 
heart, and stirred and stung on as 
before. She went through all the 
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old misery of doubt and perplexity, 
efforts made in vain, and resolu- 
tions speedily unresolved, with two- 
fold strength and weakness, twofold 
deeper depth of every feeling than 
before. Once she spoke to Mark 
about leaving his mother’s roof and 
making her home elsewhere. 

‘I think it would be better,’ she 
said. ‘I think I should be happier.’ 

‘You would be happier,’ he 
echoed. ‘Are you not happy here, 
Rose? Do they not make you 
comfortable ?” 

‘ They! They are only too kind, 
too good to me.’ 

‘Then it is I who make you un- 
comfortable—who cause you un- 
happiness.’ 

‘No, no. Or if so, through no 
fault nor intention of yours. But 
I think—do not be angry, Mark !— 
had I not better be away ?” 

‘I do make you unhappy, then ? 
You wish to be away from me? 
Well, Rose, that can be easily 
managed, if it is your desire. But 
it shall not be managed by your 
leaving this house. I'll go if you 
like.’ 

‘Do not talk nonsense, Mark,’ 
said Rose, flushing. 

‘I was not talking nonsense at 
all. You give me to understand you 
object to my presence. I say, verv 
well, then I will go. Your leaving 
here, which is your home, is not to 
be thought of. Is it possible you 
can think, Rose, that I would per- 
mit you to be driven away by me?’ 

‘QO Mark, you misunderstand 
me, you misinterpret me! There, 
say no more upon the subject, let 
it drop! exclaimed Rose, and for 
a few hours there was a little cool- 
ness between Rose and Mark. But 
their coolness—not a rare occur- 
rence between them—melted, as 
their coolnesses always did, in the 
course ofa day; and Rose did not 
leave the Orlabars, nor think of a 
home elsewhere. 

The spring blossomed into sum- 
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mer; the Orlabar family, Rose of 
course included, went for a tour 
round the Isle of Wight. Their 
letters were forwarded to them from 
London, amongst others occasional 
accounts from the asylum of Wil- 
fred Erpingham’s state. They re- 
presented him, generally, as ‘ going 
on satisfactorily,’ or ‘ rather better.’ 
He had now recovered from the 
effects of his accident as far as he 
could ever recover, but was per- 
manently crippled. 

On returning from the country, 
Rose found a letter two or three 
days old, which had not been for- 
warded to her as she was daily ex- 
pected back. The purport of this 
letter was to inform her that her 
husband’s mental condition, which 
had been for some time improving, 
was now so satisfactory that they 
thought it right to let her know, 
especially as he expressed great 
anxiety to see her. Rose, on re- 
ceipt of this letter, set off straight- 
way for the asylum. Mark was 
out at the time, and Rose’s extreme 
haste might have appeared to be 
anxiety to avoid delaying until he 
returned. So when he came back 
and heard the news, she had already 
gone. 

Mark received the information in 
silence, and in silence listened to 
the family discussion upon it—a 
discussion subdued, indefinite, and 
vaguely sad in tone. They all felt, 
though they did not say, that the 
news which should have been ‘glad 
tidings of great joy,” came like a 
cloud across the sun, and that 
somehow, somewhere, an indefin- 
able shadow seemed to have drifted 
over them. 

They waited for Rose’s return, 
but she did not come back that day, 
nor the next. On the third day she 
reappeared, and was warmly wel- 
comed back into the home circle. 

‘ Now, my dear Rose, you look 
tired,’ said her aunt, wheeling for- 
ward an easy-chair for her. ‘Take 
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off your bonnet ; Grace, you'll take 
Rose’s bonnet, and, Anne, order 
coffee !’ 

‘Have you had lunch, Rose?’ 
inquired Mark prosaically, his keen 
eyes scrutinising her, trying to read 
in her face what story she had to tell. 

‘You are all too kind. I amnot 
very tired. I have had lunch, 
thanks,’ said Rose in a mechanical 
abstracted way, looking anywhere 
except at Mark. 

‘Well, Rose dear?’ said Grace 
inquiringly, the first one as usual 
to hint the queries they all were 
wishing to put. 

‘Don’t worry Rose with ques- 
tions, ifshe doesn’t feel inclined to 
talk, dear,’ put in Mrs. Orlabar. 

‘I want to tell you—not that 
there is much to tell,’ said Rose, 
and continued in the same mechani- 
cal narrative tone. ‘ It is all arrang- 
ed. I have had long conversations 
with Dr. Abbott, and we have con- 
sulted Dr. Fitzroy too. Wilfred is 
now quite sane. I am perfectly 
convinced and satisfied. I return 
there of course. Wilfred is per- 
fectly restored, and is out of the 
actual asylum. He is in a place 
in the neighbourhood close by; a 
pretty old-fashioned house with a 
nice garden. It belongs to Dr. 
Abbott, and is kept by one of the 
former nurses. Wilfred rather likes 
it, and it seems best for all reasons 
that we should stay there, at least 
for a little time.’ 

‘We shall feel the parting from 
you very much, dear child,’ said her 
aunt affectionately. ‘ I suppose we 
must not indulge our selfish re- 
grets; but indeed, Rose, you will 
take away half the light of our 
home with you.’ 

This strain Anne and Grace took 
up and played variations upon ; it 
was the only one possible to them. 
They felt unable to congratulate 
Rose as the occasion demanded ; 
they could not assume that her pale 
resolute face expressed the delight 
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and gratitude and trust in the fu- 
ture that should have been in her 
heart ; they dared not ask her whe- 
ther she had not decided on Wil- 
fred’s sanity too hastily, or press for 
further details. Mark offered no 
comment on the subject. 

At dinner a cloud of restraint 
and repression and unuttered re- 
grets seemed to hover over all the 
party. After dinner, Mark called 
his sister back as she left the 
room, 

‘IT want a few words with Kose, 
Grace. Ask her to come to me in 
the library; I will not detain her 
long.’ 

Mark’s request was complied 
with unquestioningly, as anyrequest 
of his generally was. In a few mi- 
nutes Rose Erpingham joined him 
in the library. 

‘Well, Mark, here I am ; what 
is it you want to say to me?’ she 
said quietly, rather sadly. 

‘Just this, Rose. I heard you 
describe your plans for the future 
to-day. Am I to understand that 
on reflection you adhere to this 
decision ?” 

‘To the only decision open to 
me—the only course that my con- 
science, my duty, allows me to take 
—yes, I adhere !’ 

* You dare to tell me you will go 
back and live with him, and leave 
us! burst out Mark, with sudden 
energy of wrath. 

‘I tell you that I will,’ Rose re- 
plied steadily, but shrinking back 
a step from him. 

It was a slight act, but slight as 
it was, her backward movement 
stung Mark to the heart. She had 
hitherto always turned to him, re- 
lied on him, appealed to him ; now 
she drew back from him. 

* You need not shrink away from 
me, he said bitterly, and was silent 
fora moment. ‘Well, he added, 
‘this is what it is to set one’s heart 
ona woman! You will take your- 
selfaway out of my life nowthat you 
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have become a part of it; you will 
tear my life in two. You will go and 
live happily with him, and forget 
that such an individual item in the 
world as I exists. Do you know, 
Rose—you will laugh !—but do you 
know that once I was fool enough 
to think you cared a little for me?’ 

‘To think I cared for you!’ said 
Rose vehemently, with a deep 
breath that was almost a sob. 
* Mark, you vow I do! You know 
it, and O, Mark, you were never 
hard, never cruel to me before; do 
not be so now! Nothing you, nor 
any one in all the world, could say 
could change my resolution, nor 
keep me from fulfilling this duty. 
But it is hard enough, I own! Do 
not make it harder for me, Mark !’ 

‘Do you know what you are 
doing?” he exclaimed. ‘Do you 
realise what I shall be without you, 
the dreary future you are leaving to 
me, what a life you are preparing 
yourself for all years to come ?” 

‘I know all, I realise all,’ she 
said steadily and sorrowfully. ‘I 
must do this, and I must suffer in 
doing it. But you have the power 
to make the suffering torture; to 
add bitterness to a cup hard enough 
to drink already. O, Mark, I 
know—I know you love me!’ she 
cried despairingly, passionately. ‘I 
implore you let me go! Say good- 
bye to me, not in anger ; let me go 
in peace, for go I must !’ 

‘In peace,’ he said. ‘ Yes, you 
can go in peace, Rose, I do not 
doubt ! Well, if you must go, if you 
will go, it is good-bye between us 
indeed ! 

He folded her in his arms once 
again, and once again took a fare- 
well kiss from the sweet lips not 
for him. 

‘ Rose, if you had but loved me !’ 

‘Jf Thad! Do I not? 

‘And you will leave me?” 

‘I must leave you; we must part, 
and it must be now. The sooner 
it is over the better. It is worse than 
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death to me. One last thing I en- 
treat you; when I leave this room, 
do not let me see you again. I 
cannot bear it! Mark, I love you, 
love you! and I pray Heaven that 
we two may never meet again!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


AcacIA VILLA, the house where 
Wilfred and Rose Erpingham took 
up their abode, was let out in suites 
of rooms by the landlady, formerly 
an attendant in Dr. Abbott’s em- 
ploy. Besides this advantage—re- 
garded as such by Rose, at least— 
it possessed those of a pretty little 
garden, a picturesque exterior, and 
the near vicinity of the asylum 
which had so long been Wiltred’s 
home. Broken, shattered, crippled, 
enfeebled in mind, he felt no desire 
to fly as far as possible from his 
prison-house, and settled down there 
contentedly. Rose felt a sort of 
security in knowing that she was in 
the neighbourhood of those accus- 
tomed to the treatment of such in- 
valids as Wilfred, and that, in the 
event of aid, advice, or assistance 
being needed, they were within 
her reach. Not that the burnt-out 
and extinguished fire of Wilfred’s 
insanity was likely to break into 
flame ever again, or that Rose was 
now nervous and timorous as of 
old. 

She was not in the least afraid ; 
she felt as if she should never fear 
or shrink from anything again—as 
if nothing in this world was worth 
fearing or flying from. It seemed 
to her that she had spent all her 
feelings and lived all her life. A 
part of the world—perhaps a large 
part—lay before her still, a dull 
sunless road that had to be walked 
through drearily and dutifully. But 
life, inasmuch as feelings, raptures, 
passions, and despairs make up 
life, lay behind her. She would go 


on her lonely way, and do her best 
with the duty that had called her 
to it. 

But Rose was not so lonely in 
reality as she thought herself. She 
did not know that an unseen anx- 
ious human love was watching over 
her from a far less distance than 
she imagined. Mark Orlabar had 
followed her within a few hours, 
not to speak to her, not to force 
himself upon her presence, but to 
gather with his own eyes and ears 
what information he could; to 
ascertain whether Wilfred Erping- 
ham’s sanity was established as 
safe, and what manner of life Rose 
was likely to lead with him, Mark 
had no thought of interfering with, 
nor intruding upon, her; he knew 
that he probably could do no active 
good, have no influence; but he 
would be near his darling, though 
unseen by her, watching round 
her, and it seemed to him as though 
his very presence in the place, al- 
beit unknown, his vigilance even 
at a distance, might in some way 
be a safeguard or prove a protec- 
tion to Rose. This was the only 
thought, the only motive, that took 
him to the neighbourhood of Aca- 
cia Villa. 

It was night, the second night of 
the new tenant’s habitation of the 
upper rooms of Acacia Villa. The 
world was sleeping, or seeking 
sleep, or keeping vigil. Mark Or- 
labar was sleeping, when voices be- 
neath his window awoke him— 
voices that seemed to be talking 
eagerly and alarmed—voices that 
surely uttered the word ‘Fire !’ 

Can the weariest of the weary 
heads laid on the pillow rest there 
still when that word has struck on 
the ears? 

Not many minutes passed before 
Mark Orlabar joined the group in 
the street whose words had roused 
him—not the identical group, how- 
ever, for even in those few minutes 
they had passed on, and another 
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knot of people were hurrying in 
the same direction as Mark came 
among them. 

‘What's up ?’ he asked. 

‘Fire!’ replied half a dozen 
voices. 

‘Where ?” 

‘ Acacia Villa,’ said the best-in- 
formed of the group, hastily hurry- 
ing on. 

The cry of ‘ Fire !’ was taken up ; 
it spread through main street and 
by-lane. From house after house 
the men rushed out, half-dressed, 
eager, alarmed, or curious. The 
women followed here and there to 
add their screams, or vain terrors, 
or useless talk. To the front rank 
of the crowd now assembled before 
Acacia Villa, Mark Orlabar forced 
his way as rapidly as resolutely. 

Already the red glare of fire lit 
the lower windows. In front of 
the house door two or three women 
in disordered, hurriedly-thrown-on 
dress were crying or fainting, and 
being comforted by the bystanders. 
One man, who had evidently just 
rushed out in a Turkish dressing- 
gown, was gesticulating and shout- 
ing above the Babel buzz of the 
crowd for the fire-escape. Mark 
cast one eagle glance round by the 
light of fire and moonlight. Nei- 
ther Wilfred nor Rose could any- 
where be seen. 

‘Are all out of the house?’ he 
said, seizing the Turkish-robed 
man by the arm. 

‘No, sir, no,’ the man exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘There’s a gentleman 
and his wife. Here, where's the fire- 
escape or a ladder ?’ he shouted. 

‘Where are they? which floor? 
front or back?’ asked Mark, his 
voice clear through the din. 

*Second-floor front. Make haste 
there with the ladder! There ! see 
the lady 

All the crowd of faces turned 
up; every eye was fastened on the 
window. Amongst the rising coils 
of smoke Mark saw only that faint- 


ly-outlined glimpse of a woman's 
figure — heard above the calling 
and commotion of the crowd only 
a cry for help in Rose’s voice. 

There was a shout to welcome 
the advent of the ladder; a cry of 
‘ Wait for the fire-escape ! a coun- 
ter cry of ‘The escapes can’t be 
here for half an hour! It’s miles 
off ? 

‘Here with the ladder! ex- 
claimed Mark, lending a strong 
and eager hand to the task as they 
reared it against the wall. 

Had ever five minutes in all his 
lifetime seemed so endless as those 
during which the ladder was lifted 
and leaned and placed? Almost 
before it was fixed, while yet it 
quivered with the placing, his foot 
was on the rungs. Vigorous and 
sure-handed, active as a cat, a few 
moments took him to the top; a 
moment more, and with a spring 
and a clutch he caught the window- 
sill of Rose’s room, for the ladder 
did not quite reach to it. 

Rose, kneeling beside Wilfred, 
was trying to drag him from the 
chair into which he had sunk 
seemingly helpless and stupefied, 
and calling to him for life's sake 
to arouse himself and make some 
effort to escape. 

The air of the room was heavy 
with smoke. The rush and roar of 
the flames on the stairs were mount- 
ing moment by moment higher. 
In the uncertain light through the 
mist of smoke Rose recognised in 
a second the man who caught and 
climbed the window-sill and leapt 
into the room. 

‘Mark! she cried, in a voice 
that rang above the crackle of the 
flames and pierced even to the 
ears of the crowd below. ‘ Mark! 
thank God !’ and sprang to him as 
to her shelter, shield, and saviour. 

‘Come, Rose,’ he said, taking 
her in his eager arms as though she 
had been a child. 

* Mark—no "" she exclaimed sud- 
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denly, trying to draw back. ‘ Wil- 
fred first ! 

‘ Be quiet, Rose ; there’s no time 
to lose,’ Mark said, clasping her 
closer. 

‘No! said Rose, resisting with 
all her strength, yet powerless to 
release herself. ‘ Wilfred first 

‘Keep quiet, or you'll be the 
death of us all three!’ said Mark, 
who had by this time fairly carried 
her to the window. 

She strove to free herself from 
his arms, even by seizing and cling- 
ing to the window-frame. 

‘No; take Wilfred!’ she cried 
desperately. 

* You first, and Wilfred after.’ 

‘You promise to save him?” 

‘I promise,’ he said ; and Rose 
submitted. 

Passively and obediently she 
held to the window-sill, and lower- 
ed herself as he directed her. Then, 
between terror and excitement, her 
senses nearly deserted her, and she 
was only dimly conscious of being 
supported in his arms and balanced 
on a ladder in mid-air. The flames 
were roaring near them; smoke 
around, above, below. The ladder 
vibrated beneath their weight. 
Rose, her head drooping helplessly 
on Mark’s shoulder, her brain 
dizzy, reeling, and yet numbed, 
scarcely felt the terror of her posi- 
tion. At length, after a time that 
seemed hours, she heard a ringing 
shout, a cheer of many voices ; felt 
that Mark’s cautious steps touched 
steady foothold, and knew she was 
safe on solid ground once more, 
saved and sheltered by his still en- 
-circling arms. 

‘Only just in time ! says one of 
the many voices buzzing round. 
Rose hears those words, and while 
she still clings trembling to Mark 
the thought of Wilfred flashes 
across her. 

‘Mark, you promised!’ she ex- 
claimed faintly, with a feeble move- 
ment to extricate herself from his 
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arms. Only a feeble effort, for her 
heart holds her to his; her voice 
is a cry of protesting anguish 
against the words her conscience 
forces her to utter. 

* You promised!’ 

‘Did I ever break my word?’ he 
answers, and himself unlooses her 
still instinctively-clinging arms from 
his neck. He puts her carefully 
into the hands of the foremost of 
the crowd; he wraps her cloak 
closer round her with the watchful 
tender care of old, and saying only 
to them, ‘Take care of her,’ he 
turns again to the ladder. 

‘You'll not risk it again? It’s 
madness! It’s tempting death ! 
You can’t reach the window !’ ex- 
claim a dozen voices. 

One man pushes forward and 
volunteers to take the venture on 
himself. Mark heeds none of the 
exclamations. 

‘Good-bye, Rose,’ he says, as he 
sets foot and hand to his self-ap- 
pointed task. 

Rose stands still as stone, not 
trembling now, looking at Mark, 
but uttering no word to urge or 
stay him. She watches him in 
dead silence as he _ reascends 
amongst the thickening clouds of 
smoke, until he reaches the window 
and is lost to her sight. Then 
there breaks from her lips one 
shriek of mortal terror, one wild 
cry of his name. 

The tongues of fire are licking 
up the frames of the lower win- 
dows ; the rolling smoke-clouds 
envelop the ladder in a denser 
mist. ‘Through the clouds there 
appear dimly discernible at the 
upper end of the window two 
figures, one dragging and _ half 
carrying the other. They are on 
the ladder ; their descent begins. 

The tongues of fire dart out from 
the lower windows ; the crowd fall 
back from their scorching breath ; 
and a great silence falls on all as 
the serpent tongues leap and lick 
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the ladder and entwine it in their 
coils. A few moments of breath- 
less suspense, and then a cracking 
sound—a heavy fall. The ladder 
has snapped beneath the biting 
flames. The ladder and its living 
freight crash down upon the stones. 
Then the bravest and foremost of 
the crowd dash straightway under 
the leaning wall of fire, and drag 
forth from the scorching heat and 
stifling smoke two men—dead or 
dying—who shall say which ? 


Rose Erpingham never knew 
how she spoke or acted, looked or 
even felt, during that hour. Her 
own self seemed to die at the mo- 
ment of that crash, and a strange, 
calm, senseless spirit took posses- 
sion of her—a spirit that watched 
with the crowd without shriek or 
swoon, and followed the bearers 
of those bodies—from which none 
then knew whether the soul had 
fled or not—to the room where 
they laid them down. 

They sought for symptoms of 
life or recovery, of injury or death, 
in the victims of that fall, the me- 
mory of whose deadly crush still 
made the blood run cold. 

The feeble cripple lived—a 
wreck, unconscious, bruised, and 
broken ; but he lived. The strong 
and vigorous frame that had been 
shattered in its effort to save that 
weaker one, how did it fare? Was 
there yet a spark of life in pulse, 
or heart, or breath ? 

‘Is he dead ? asked Rose, in a 
struggling whisper that was yet 
clearly audible in the hushed si- 
lence of suspense around. She was 
kneeling beside him, watching the 
white and senseless face that was 
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untouched by the flames, unscarred 
by the fall. 

‘Where is a surgeon? Send for 
him, quick! said a voice in au- 
thority. 

But before surgeon or doctor 
came, the question of Mark Orla- 
bar’s life or death was solved. Life 
—by the slow unclosing of the 
wide blue eyes that wandered 
vaguely round and then met Rose’s 
gaze. Death—by the film that 
fixed them while yet that mutual 
look had lasted but a few seconds; 
while still Rose doubted whether 
in his she read aright a glance of 
recognition and of love. 

And so Mark Orlabar kept his 
word at the cost of life. 

Inthe morning there were streaks 
of gray in Rose Erpingham’s dark 
hair, and in the white and faded 
woman who watched by Wilfred’s 
bedside there was nothing but 
mere outline of feature to identify 
her with the Rose of Riverbank, 
who had won Mark’s early love. 
Time may write wrinkles on a brow 
still young, or efface from her heart 
many a memory of joy or pain ; but 
it can never erase the remorseful 
thought that has eaten deep into 
her soul—the thought that by day 
and in dreams haunts her, in the 
besetting words, ‘ever on her lip, 
but never on her tongue,’ 

‘7 sent him to his death !’ 

In this world, while woman's 
nature is woman’s still, there will 
be many more who will mourn 
like Rose ; like the fair Gudrun of 
Icelandic story; as women now and 
again have mourned from the days 
of Gudrun and Helen, and before: 

‘I did the worst to him I loved” 
the most !’ 














FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 
THE POET. 


(From the Italian of Alessandro Poerio.) 
—— 


WONDERING the dull crowd stands, 
What time the singer spreads his eagle wings 
For those far fairy-lands 
Above the low domain of earthly things. 
O happy fantasy! The world is strown 
With joys for thee. Thou makest them all thine own. 


Like hermit in his cell, 

The poet broods o’er human joys and fears ; 
Beneath his smiles there dwell, 

Lurking unseen, undreamed of, burning tears. 
For other souls a leader brave and bright, 
He is alone unblest by his own light. 





With one pervading sigh 

There blends a happy strain which none may guess, 
In seeming irony— 

The story of his inner happiness. 
While others’ ills he soothes with tender hand, 
His hidden woes none care to understand. 


Seldom e’en woman’s heart, 

Kindled with love, soars to so grand a height ; 
Yet, comfort to impart, 

The poet-soul will earthwards take its flight ; 
Each separate grief too well, alas, he knows, 
And there the balm of consolation throws. 


Unresting ever, till 
A heavenly form, a more than angel face, 
In vision calm and still, 
Visits him—then departs and leaves no trace ; 
And life sinks sadly to its solemn night 
For that fair form that took from earth its flight. 


Ah, who would lightly ask 

The hapless gift of a too lofty mind, 
Were not to its high task 

The nature by an inborn force inclined ? 
So, like an arrow to the mark it goes, 
And loftiest pride is blent with lowliest woes. 
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